


POLAROID® 


5 new ones 


from Polaroid 
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(From under 50. No kidding. Under *50.) 


Thanks to the overwhelming success of 60-sec- 
ond color photography, Polaroid has been able 
to bring but a whole new line of Color Pack 
Cameras that gives you more camera per dol- 
lar whichever model you choose: 

1. For under $50, you can now get a fast- 
loading electric eye camera that gives you 
beautiful full-size color prints in 60 seconds, 
black-and-white in 15. 

2. For under $75, you get many deluxe fea- 


tures, including a superimposed-image range- 
and viewfinder, and one feature available until 
now only on the highest-priced models: an 
expensive electronic system that lets you shoot 
black-and-white pictures indoors without flash! 


3. Less than $100 buys you a sophisticated 
camera that can use the Polaroid Portrait Kit 
and many other accessories. Foldaway range- 
and viewfinder. Sharp triplet lens. 


4. For under $130, you get a camera that's 
deluxe inside and out. All-metal body. Brushed 
chrome finish. Famous electronic system that 
makes automatic time exposures up to 10 
seconds. 

5. For under $160, Polaroid goes all out. 
Superb Zeiss Ikon single-window range- and 
viewfinder automatically corrects for parallax 
and field size. Flashgun included. It's the finest 
automatic camera Polaroid has ever produced. 








Since you last moved 
something new has been 


added... 


(budget plan moving) 





Did your last move throw your finances into a 
tizzy? Long-distance moves often did that, we 
know. But not any more. 

Nowadays, you can move now, pay later. 
Just a small down payment is often enough for 
North American to make your interstate move. 
You pay the balance in convenient monthly 
payments. 

That's Budget Plan Moving. . . introduced 
by North American Van Lines. We've always 
tried to keep alert to the changing needs of the 
people we serve. So, when a need was indicated 
for a time payment moving plan, we went to 


The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 


Move up with North American...on a budget. 


work and devised one. 

Call your local North American agent (he’s 
in the Yellow Pages). He can give you all the 
facts about Budget Plan Moving. 

GUIDE TO TIME PAYMENT MOVING . . . based on aver- 


age weight of 5000 Ibs. Does not include packing or 
other optional charges. 


New York 
Los Angeles 
Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Houston 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
Detroit 

Baltimore 
Indianapolis 
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that 
top-level look 




















For the man who wants to look 
as big as he thinks. The Samsonite 
Silhouette Two-Suiter. Trim, 
clean-cut lines. Space conscious 
interiors with special fixtures to 
pack suits without wrinkles, 

and plenty of accessories. Light, 
sturdy magnesium frame. Hidden 

locks that won’t pop open. Tough, 
scuff-resistant exterior of Samsonite 
Absolite* that keeps its smart look. $45.00 


Samsonite 


Silhouette 
Two-Suiter 


The luggage that knows its way around the world 


¢ 
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Something ‘Intimate’ is going on 


1G om sbu-telee 
and 36 other love-struck 
countries. 


DB Cohabect-tceMelsloutjeloem-tce} ele 
of the world’s 
seven great fragrances. 


bGolatect-tcodB —-buattes! 
by Revlon. 








Get that ‘“‘soft-life” feeling...in the Natural Gentleman Suit. A soft shoulder to be 
leaned on. Flattering shades to intrigue. And the exclusive Daroff slim silhouette 
that’s traditionally “today.’’ Enjoy the fun—at all the new, “in” places. 

Wear it. Compare it. Even to higher-priced clothes. See what the Daroff 
Personal Touch can do for you. See smarter fit. Looks that last. Superior, 
pre-tested fabrics—exclusive Dacron" and worsted blends. %@ Looking for 
the hand-tailoring and quality that pay dividends in satisfaction? Discover 
‘Botany’ 500 Natural Gentleman Suits $69.95 to $89.95, Sport Coats $45.00 
to $59.95, Slacks $18.95 to $32.95. 


‘BOTANY?’ 500 tiles ty DAROFF 


For name of nearest ‘Botany’ 500 dealer, write: H. Daroff & Sons Inc., 2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa (a subsidiary of Botany 
Industries). Prices slightly higher in the West. Linings Sanitized’ treated for hygienic freshness Also available in Canada Peru and Australia 


Would you believe 
Avis is No.4? 


Well, in a manner of speaking, 
we're still No.2. 

But technically,we’re No.1.5556. 
After four years of trying harder, 
we’ve cut No.I’s lead almost in half. 

(Based on the latest figures from 
26 major airports.) 

And do you know what happens 
when you get that close to the top? 





Your people try even harder. 
Take Ernie Foote, for example. 


Avis. 


A customer showed up with an expired out-of-state 
driver’s license. So Ernie took him to the highway patrol 
for a driver’s test. He passed. Got a Mississippi license. 
And was off in a shiny, new Plymouth. 

Obviously, our people are keeping score. 

And they can smell the pennant. 
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If you've traveled, you've seen an 
Eterna- Matic 3000 Dato. In France or Thailand 
or any of 140 other countries. 
It's rated among the most accurate automatic 
watches in ‘ties world. That's because we use 
near-microscopic bal! bearings in our self-wind 
device, instead of an old fashioned steel 
axle. Ball bearings that wear in, instead 
of an axle that wears out. 
The Eterna-Matic 3000 Dato is also one 
of the thinnest automatic calendar 
watches made. ..because only the rotor 
is positioned on top of the basic 
movement, while the rest of the 
self-wind mechanism fits neatly inside. 
And it’s a full-size rotor. That means 
added power and faster self-winding 
What more have we got for America? 
Ladies’ automatics, men's automatics, 
calendar watches, sportsmen’s 
thing watches. You may 
a time finding an Eterna 








watches—eve: 
have 
dealer at first,* but when you do 





ask him for the whole story 
He'll tell es it all began in Grenchen, 
Switzerlanc quietly...in 1856, 


ETERNA- MATIC 


*For the address of the dealer nearest you write. 
Eterr Wat hy Co. of Ame a BW tr en 
INustrated model — sugge i $775.00. 

Other moders trom $79.50 





In case you didn't know, 
this is one of the world’s most 
esteemed automatic watches. 





If you want 
an instant end to air 


pollution...stop driving 
your ¢ar— =<—aae 


then turn off your oil burner, brick up your fireplace, bundle your 
leaves, box your trash, refuse delivery of anything by truck, boycott 
airplanes, trains, busses and cabs. Don’t use anything which requires 
oil, gas, coal or atomic energy in its manufacture - such as electric- 
ity, steel, cement, clothes, food, newspapers, babies’ rattles and on 
and on and on and on and on and on and on and on and on and on 


let’s face the fact that any combustion generates pollutants ...and that any “instant end” 
to air pollution brakes our civilization to a halt. Coal is a minor cause of this contamination, 


but the coal industry is working hard to clean the air. After all, we're breathing it, too. 


For further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Coal for a Better America 
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Now your 

freight can travel 
tourist fare to 
Northwest markets. 





Northern Pacific cuts the cost of distribution to 
the Pacific Northwest. Our exclusive Big Pasco Plan 
can save you 11% to 89%. 


We take over complete distribution 
with our Big Pasco Plan. Here’s how 
it works: 

Your freight moves by fast rail ser- 
vice from east of the Rockies to Pasco, 
Wash. From this hub, we deliver to 
store doors and docks in 475 Washing- 


ton, Oregon and Idaho communities. 
Either by rail, piggyback, or our own 
trucks. Whatever’s best. We do it all 
at published distributive rates which 
save you 11% to 89% over other 
methods. And if needed, in-transit stor- 
age can be arranged, too. 

Our free booklet explains the op- 
eration and benefits of the Big Pasco 
Plan in detail. Contact your nearest 
NP representative for a copy. Or 
write us: The Big Pasco Plan, North- 
ern Pacific Railway, Central Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 98101. 


This is the way to run a railroad. 
This is the way we run the Northern 
Pacific. 








Head Office, 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 


BIG MONEY 
KEEPS 

MOVING 

TO THE NATION'S 
LARGEST FEDERAL 


ASSETS EXCEED $1.4 BILLION 


DAILY COMPOUNDING pays you 
§.39% the first year if earnings are left 
to compound daily at our $.25% current 
annual rate. And the average annual 
yield grows substantially greater each 
successive year. (Write for figures.) Yet 
there is no Minimum term requirement 
Earnings are paid quarterly, and paid 
to exact date of withdrawal on funds 
in account 3 months or more. Estab 
lished in 1925, Federally chartered and 
supervised. Safety assured by the most 
experienced management group in the 
savings industry, Account insurance ot 
$15,000 by a U.S. Government agency 
§50,000 individuals, corporations and 
trusts served in over 100 foreign coun- 
tries and SQ states, many with accounts 
of $25,000, $100,000, $200,000 and 
more, Special attention to mail accounts 
Funds earn from date of receipt (and 
from the Ist. if received by the 10th). 
Just send check or money order with 
coupon below 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


18 Offices in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura Counties 


aEE~= FREE! HOW TO GET AND KEEP BIG 
MASTER PLAN = MONEY 


F 240-page book Master 
| FOR Plan for Financial Security.’’ Tells 
FINANCIAL how the big money people use 

SECURITY savings, stocks, bonds, real estate 
ed insurance. Tips you can use to 
build wealth and security. Mail 


= —_ coupon today for free copy! 





California Federal Savings Association 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif 


| Please send free Financial Security 
| book and CalFed MAIL-SAVER®. 


Please open account T-44 
l Passbook ($50 or more 
Joint Individual Trust 


Name(s) es — 
Address — - 
| City —.Zone State 


| Funds enclosed in amount of $ 


Soc. Sec. or Ident. No ee a 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Whether or not the AFTRA strike con- 
tinues into this week, all shows listed be- 
low are scheduled to appear. The specials 
have been taped in advance, and superviso- 
ry personnel stand ready to replace the 
commentators on live sports programs. 


Wednesday. April 12 

DANNY THOMAS SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.)." Danny Thomas throws an old-fash- 
ioned “Block Party” on a street populated 
by Irish, Mexicans, Italians and Negroes 
Vic Damone. Sammy Davis Jr.. Jimmy Du 
rante. Jane Powell and Ricardo Montalban 
help mix it up 


Thursday, April 13 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.) Shirley Booth and Robert Ryan in 
About Mrs, Leslie (1954), a story of two 
people who meet during World War Il and 
spend a holiday together in California. Ev- 
ery year thereafter the idyl is repeated, 
and cach year he vanishes until the next. 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC. 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Legend of Marilyn Monroe.” a portrait of 
the star and the woman—how her friends 
remember her. as well as clips of her mov- 
ies. Narrated by John Huston. Repeat. 


Friday, April 14 

THE INVESTIGATION (NBC, 9:30-11 p.m.) 
Peter Weiss’s 1966 Broadway play revolvy 
ing around the Frankfurt trials of Nazis 
accused of committing atrocities at Ausch 
witz, With the original Broadway cast, 
including Russell Baker, Leslie Barrett, Pe- 
ter Brandon. To be repeated Sunday, April 
16, 3:30-5 p.m 


Saturday, April 15 

THE SANDY KOUFAX SHOW and NBC’S MA- 
JOR LEAGUE BASEBALL (NBC, 2 p.m. to 
conclusion). The ex-Dodger great Losses 
out the season's first ball in a 15-minute 
pregame show before Los Angeles takes 
on the St. Louis Cardinals at Busch Me- 
morial Stadium in St. Louis 

TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS (ABC, 
3:30-5 p.m.). Top golf-purse winners of the 
1966 season compete for the $100,000 
stakes at the Stardust Hotel golf course in 
Las Vegas. Coverage continues Sunday, 
April 16, 4-6 p.m 

MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). Eartha Kitt guest-stars as a contor- 
tionist who lends her improbable talents to 
the Impossible Missions Force in an effort 
to catch a defector with nuclear secrets 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m.). Rear Window (1984), Alfred 
Hitchcock’s chiller starring James Stewart 
and Grace Kelly. 


Sunday, April 16 

NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL SOCCER. GAME 
OF THE WEEK (CBS. 2:30-4:30 p.m.). Live 
from Memorial Stadium in Baltimore, Jack 
Whitaker will try to make things clear to 
U.S. sports fans as the Atlanta Chiefs and 
the Baltimore Bays kick the ball around, 
Games will be presented for the next 21 
Sundays 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). In 
“Cities of the Future.” Walter Cronkite 
surveys the allernatives to chaos for to- 
morrow’s urban dwellers. Such city plan- 


All times E.S.1 


ners as Buckminster Fuller and Constanti- 
nos Doxiadis offer their comments. 

THE VIEW FROM EUROPE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). NBC’s London Bureau Chief Flie 
Abel reports on the sharp change in Euro- 
pean attitudes toward the U.S. and Amer- 
icans. He covers Germany, Denmark, 
France and Switzerland, as he talks with 
educators and politicians about Viet 
Nam, NATO, U.S. businesses abroad. 

WALT DISNEY’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COLOR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). The Prince 
and the Pauper, Mark Twain's lively ad- 
venture in a three-part series. Part 1, “The 
Pauper King.” features Sean Scully in a 
dual role—Prince Edward Tudor of Fng- 
land and his look-alike. Pauper Tom Can- 
try, who change places for a taste of cach 
other's lives 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). After arriving in Stockholm 
to collect the Nobel Prize. Paul Newman 
finds himself collecting other things—such 
as Elke Sommer and a pack of trouble in 
The Prize (1963). 


Monday. April 17 
ROBERT SCOTT AND THE RACE FOR THE 
SOUTH POLE (ABC. 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Filmed 
on location in Antarctica, a re-creation of 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott's epic and ill- 
fated journey to the South Pole in 1910, 


Tuesday. April 18 
TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11 p.m). Sophia Loren plays a European 
actress touring the Wild West of the 1880s 
with a theatrical troupe led by Anthony 
Quinn in Heller in Pink Tights (1960) 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


YOU KNOW | CAN'T HEAR YOU WHEN THE 
WATER'S RUNNING. Robert Anderson's 
characters share a universal preoccupation: 
sex. As an element of shock in art. a wan- 
ine force in middle age, a matter of con- 
cern to parents, a misty memory of the 
aved. sex links these four consistently 
droll, frequently hilarious and occasionally 
touching playlets 

THE HOMECOMING. Awarded the Tony as 
the season's best play, Harold Pinter’s dra- 
ma melds the mystique of the surreal with 
relentless honesty in the examination of 
interpersonal relationships. Flawlessly pet 
formed by the Royal Shakespeare Compa 
ny. it binds the audience in a puzzled spell 
while catching it up in heated controversy. 

BLACK COMEDY is a slambang comedy 
literally. The humor of Peter Shaffer's one- 
acter springs more from body English than 
feats of wit. It is based on a single con- 
ceit—agile actors in a blaze of lights be- 
have and misbehave, bump and reel, as if 
in total darkness. 

THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY. The mix 
in the company’s current dramatic bag is 
set in the English drawing room and the 
Norwegian houschold; it is also culled 
frem the Russian epic and the American 
farce. Rosemary Harris leads the highly 
competent group in School for Scandal, 
The Wild Duck, War and Peace and You 
Can't Take It With You. 


Off Broadway 


HAMP. A sweet but Simple Simon gives in 
to panic at the front during World War 1, 
and is punished by a military machine that 
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“We found this little family- “sized cove. Here 
we are in our favorite bathing suits.’ That's Bermuda! 


our pictures 
gow show all 
the joys of your 
Bermuda holiday. 
Oh, you'll get our 
powder-pink sands. 
Our turquoise 
waters. The azure 
of our skies. 

Beauty is every- 
where, but that’s 
only part of it. Can 
you ever capture 
the fun of skim- 
ming down flower- 
ing lanes to this 
tiny private cove, 
with its peek-a-boo 

cave? How you felt soaking up sun; the 
tonic freshness of the sea? 

Perfect place for a family vacation! 
Eighty beaches ring Bermuda. None 
ever too crowded. Some so secluded you 
feel they're yours alone. Beyond the surf 
is the encircling coral reef, with flamboy- 





ant fish to peer at. All guarded from cold 
weather by the warm Gulf Stream 

So far removed from stress and strain! 
Colonial pageantry. British manners. Spot- 
less. Unhurried. And only 90 jet minutes 
from East Coast cities 

So much to see and do! Exciting golf, 
sailing, water-skiing, skin diving, fishing, 
tennis. Fascinating sightseeing. World re- 
nowned shopping. Elegant dining. A social 
whirl that runs from cocktail time to the 
wee hours at hotels and night clubs. 





Choose your fun. Bring your children. 
(Reliable babysitters available.) Choose 
your place in the sun from an astonishing 
range of accommodation and price. Your 
travel agent in the U.S. or Canada has full 
details 





Or write Bermuda: 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10020+6N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 60602. 





Consider the power of paper Appeal to the eye and the touch. 


. . ° Convey the unmistakable look and feel 
used with Imagination of quality with Champion Papers 

coated papers. Here the designer has 
used its brighter white to achieve a 
brilliant new dimension in color. He’s 
used its smooth, flawless surface to 
obtain sharp, clean definition of detail. 
Champion Papers makes the world's 
largest selection of commercial printing 
papers. And, we can help you 
use them with imagination. 


Champion Papers 


Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio 
A Division of U.S.Plywood- 





Champion Papers Inc. 


PER PP RPO ,. 


Saks 
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The graphic packaging and promotional designs reproduced in this advertisement were created esp ecially for Champion Papers by Tom Geismar 
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If Rose’ is made for gin gimlets and 
vodka gimlets,what’ it doing ina 
brandy gimlet? (And a rum gimlet?) 






fie f 

Some people think a gimlet is a small carpenter's tool. 
And some people think a gimlet is a delightful mixture of 
one part Rose's lime juice to four or five parts gin or vodka. 

But there is still another group.They mix our lime juice 
with brandy or rum.That’s a gimlet to them. 

To these nonconformists we say,“Bravo!”” 

Our Rose's adds a calypso twist to distinctive brandy and 
rum flavors. Why? Because Rose’s is made of tropical limes, 
sun-yellow Caribbean limes from the island of Dominica. 
Rose’s isn’t as tart as green untropical limes. Not as sweet 
as ordinary lime juice. It’s tart-sweet. Deliciously calypsian. 

What about a bourbon gimlet? Well, a Rose’s by any 
other name... 





i 
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Scovill gives 


daytime dresses 
a lot of snap. 













Today's fashion trend is to relaxed garments with flair. Scovill makes 
it practical with a dazzling array of Gripper Snap Fasteners—the 
original laundry-proof snap fasteners that come in almost any color, 
size or finish. 


Result: girls and girl-watchers have a lot more fashion going for 
them before sundown, and milady never worries about match- 


ing lost buttons. 4 

Turning out original product ideas is the creative force 

behind Scovill. Others include the development of 

the modern tire valve, the Hamilton Beach electric 

knife (the one with the hole in the handle), the 

first safety pin that could be opened from 

either side, the pioneering of America’s 

first continuous casting machines for 
j brass mill products 


For product ideas that are original, 
keep your eye on Scovill—a company 
that has paid continuous dividends 

| for 111 years—the longest unbro- 
ken record of any industrial on the big 
board. For further information, write 
Scovill, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


...the Originators 


The Scovill Group : Hamilton Beach Division « Closure Division « Mill Products Division « Cosmetic Container Division « Oakville Division « General Products Division « Schrader Division 
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We invented the transistor 
but lost your dime 


could explain it, but we can't. C S 


oncerns 








nes do fail once in a while. Even thc 
with. And nobody's per working © 

} your dime, and ke only ph 
near perfect as we can, but we try 




















Our men are 
good at 
temporary 
work 





we're good at 
picking the right 


men for your work 
Call today for Loading help, Fac- 
tory Workers, Warehousemen, 
General Laborers. Use our em- 
ployees at economical rates, 


MANP@WER 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TEMPORARY HELP ORGANIZATION 
Over 500 Offices Throughout The World 


—— eee eee 


i *\ 
different 
funds 


different 
goals 


us Eaton & Howard offers you three 
mutual funds, each with a specific 
investment goal. See your invest- 
ment dealer or send for prospectus 
and current report. 


STOCK FUND for possible 


growth of principal and income. 


BALANCED FUND For reason- 


able income and possible growth. 


GENERAL INVESTORS TRUST 


Emphasizing current income. 


EATON & 
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Dept 
RD 24 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 02110 
Incorporated 
Name _ 
Street 
City = 
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cannot afford to temper steeliness with | 


compassion. Robert Salvio gives a 
sympathetic interpretation of 
Hamp as he faces court-martial. 

EH?, by Henry Livings, is about Valen- 
tine Brose. He lives in a boiler room. He is 
a nit. His wife lives in there too. She is a 
nut. He is funny. She is funny. So is the 
play. 


most 
Private 


RECORDS 
Pop Hits 


IN CASE YOU'RE IN LOVE (Atco) finds 
Sonny and Chér, that wildly caparisoned, 
lank-haired first family of folk-rock, croon- 
ing simple love ballads to each other. “You 
look to me like misty roses/ Too soft to 
touch but too lovely to leave alone,” sighs 
Sonny. closing his eyes to her op-art bell- 
bottoms. “You and me is what I see and 
that’s the way it’s gonna stay,” chimes 
Chér. Meanwhile, “The drums keep pound- 
ing rhythm to the brain.” 

SURREALISTIC PILLOW (RCA Victor). Jef- 
ferson Airplane (i.¢., Grace, Paul, Jorma, 
Jack, Spencer and Marty) takes a trip to 
the accompaniment of psychedelic clatter 
and barely audible chatter about blowin’ 
their minds. White Rabbit (“One pill 
makes you larger and one pill makes you 


small") is an eerie echo of Lewis Carroll's | 


Alice, that mop-haired, 
out and her oldtimey, mind-blowing Won- 
derland, The Airplane likes to blur and 
disconnect its musical phrases, creating the 
aural equivalent of double vision. 

YOUNGER THAN YESTERDAY (Columbia). 
The Byrds first took wing as interpreters 
of Bob Dylan and on their fourth album 
soar highest with one of Dylan's old 
songs, My Back Pages. Where Dylan him- 
self sang the disillusioned sermon like a 
harsh and nasal backwoods evangelist, the 
Byrds weave it into a more mellifluous and 
harmonic song. They also chirp sweetly 
about what seem to be LSDelightful rever- 
ies (Mind Gardens, Renaissance Fair), 

THERE’'S A KIND OF HUSH ALL OVER THE 
WORLD (MGM). Anyone who listens to 
rock ‘n’ roll on the radio can’t help hearing 
about hearing that hush—‘“the sounds of 
lovers in love.” The sunny troubadors are 
Herman's Hermits who also sing such post- 


pioneering freak- 


nursery rhymes as Little Miss Sorrow, 
Child of Tomorrow, If You're Thinkin’ 
What I'm Thinkin’ and No Milk Today. 


THE DOORS (Flektra), a new group from 
Los Angeles, tend to keep the decibels 
down and spread the shivers with a shuf- 
fling beat. a spooky kind of bluesy under- 
current and free, Freud-laden verse. The 
End, for example, which lasts eleven min- 


utes, spells out the Oedipus legend: “Fa- 
ther, I want to kill you. Mother, I want 
to. . .” Shrieks ensue. 

THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE. Julie An- 


drews, Mary Tyler Moore, Carol Channing 
and Bea Lillie flip through some oh-you- 


kidding dialogue and some ricky-ticky 
tunes in an otherwise lackluster musical 
set in the ‘20s 

LA VIE DE CHATEAU. French Screen- 
writer Jean-Paul Rappeneau (That Man 
From Rio) makes his directorial debut 
with a fresh and funny farce about the 
German Occupation and the French pre- 


occupation—sex. 

ULYSSES. An honest, mildly sensational, 
and for the most part intelligent précis of 
James Joyce's masterpiece—although the 
film suffers from Director Joseph Strick’s 





Listen to your 


CBS Radio Station 


in action. 





THE CBS RADIO NETWORK STATIONS WHICH 


SERVE THIS REGION ARE; Illinois Champaign 
WDWS 1400, Chicago WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 
1490, Decatur WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, 
Quincy WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, Spring- 
field WTAX 1240, Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, 
Indianapolis WFBM 1260, Kokomo WIOU 1350, Mad- 
ison WORX 1270, Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 
1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450, Kentucky Henderson 
WSON 860, Hopkinsville WHOP 1230, Lexington 
WVLK 590, Louisville WINN 1240, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville WSIP 1490, 
Whitesburg WTCW 920, Michigan Detroit WJR 760, 
Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, 
Kalamazoo WKZO 590, Saginaw WSGW 790, Minne- 
sota Minneapolis-St, Paul WCCO 830, Missouri St. 
Louis KMOX 1120, New York Buffalo WBEN 930, 
Elmira WELM 1410, Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, 
Cincinnati WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, 
Columbus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, Ports- 
mouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown WKBN 570, Penn- 
sylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie WWGO 1450, 
Indiana WDAD 1450, Johnstown WARD 1490, Pitts- 
burgh-McKeesport WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, 
State College WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 590, 
Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1400, Norfolk WTAR 
790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roanoke WDOBJ 960, 
Staunton WAFC 900, West Virginia Beckley WJLS 
560, Charleston WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg WPAR 1450, 
Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch WOVE 1340, Wheeling 
WBZE 1470, Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad- 
ison WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 


This is a 
CBS Newsroom 


in Vietnam. 


This is how Dan Rather covered the Vietnam war. 
Up front. In combat. It’s the only way to get the 
facts—to understand what’s happening. 

“In World War II and even in Korea,” said Walter 
Cronkite, summing it up for all correspondents, “we 
had a choice whether to go into combat or not. 
There’s no such choice in Vietnam.” 

We've sent our best to Vietnam. Young newsmen 
like Morley Safer, Ike Pappas, Adam Raphael. 
Veterans like Walter Cronkite, Eric Sevareid, Rich- 
ard C. Hottelet, Charles Collingwood. 

Men like these keep you informed through their 

first-hand knowledge and insight. Your local 
CBS Radio station, listed opposite, brings you 
this kind of reporting hour by hour, every day, 
all week. Listen. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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If you think 


our X-31 
irons are 


— 






wait’ll you try the new X-3l woods! 


Take the longest wood shot you've ever 
hit, take out a new X-31 wood and have 
a go at outdoing yourself. You'll go fur- 
ther down the fairway than ever before. 
You'll know what's going to happen from 
the solid “‘feel’’ of the club, the solid 
“click”’ when it connects with the ball. 

Here’s why Wilson’s new X-31 woods 
are the most powerful clubs you could 
own. 


] Exclusive Strata-Bloc’ 
construction. The dis- 
tance secret of Strata- 
Bloc is all in how Wilson 
builds it. Layers of select 
maple strips are bonded together into a 
single, powerful unit—a club head that’s 
stronger than natural wood. The face in- 
sert is Epoloc,” a “miracle” resin. Teamed 
with Strata-Bloc, you get a “sweet spot” 
that’s packed with dynamite. 
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Accentuated rocker sole. 
Wilson has designed the 
X-31 wood from the 
ground up with a rocker 
sole that will get you out 
of tight lies with more on the ball and less 
of the turf. Brass sole plates on all the 
woods add more weight to the hitting area, 
with more distance for you. 


Power-Groove® shafts minimize torque, 
multiply your chances for accuracy. A ver- 
tical ribbed section at the torsion point of 
each shaft reduces torque, yet maintains 
the magic Wilson “‘feel’’ so essential to 
accuracy. And all shafts are scientifically 
engineered to compensate for the change 
in weight between cach individual club 
head. 

Now listen to what's new in the fabulous 
X-31 Irons. 
“Direction Finder” 
blades, with accentuated 
rocker soles. Wilson has 
combined a wider sole _ 


with an accentuated 
rocker design to concen- 
trate weight at the bot- 
tom of the blade. A bev- 
eled leading edge lets you 
“go through” the ball and turf from any 
kind of lie. With these X-31 irons, you 
enjoy a great playing advantage! 

X-31 shafts are “married” to the irons. 
Wilson drills through the hosel of each 
X-31 iron and seats the Power-Groove 
shaft in the area usually occupied by dead 
weight. Wilson places this weight in the 
hitting area, where it really counts 


Order your Wilson X-31 woods and 
irons from your golf professional soon! 
PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wilson 


Wilson Sporting Goods Ca. Chicago 








(A subechary of Wie 


(Available only through golf professional shops.) 
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decision simply to illustrate Joyce's words 
rather than transform them into images. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Italian Di- 
rector Franco Zeffirelli has breathed new 
life into Shakespeare’s bawdy comedy with 
a brash and breezy style and lusty perform- 
ances from Burton and Taylor. 

PERSONA. Swedish Actress Bibi Anders- 
son and Norwegian Actress Liv Ullman 
look alike, and from this similarity Diree- 
tor Ingmar Bergman has woven a deep, 
dark story of merging personalities. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS WITHOUT 
REALLY TRYING. Hollywood has broken the 
(Bobby) Morse code and delivered a good 
reproduction of the Broadway musical. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
JEAN-PAUL MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE IN- 
= IMPO) MATES OF THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UN- 
=<" _— i DER THE DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE 

/ SADE. An excellent film rendering of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company stage produc- 
tion of Peter Weiss’s play, with laurels 
again to Director Peter Brook. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


‘ THE UNICORN GIRL, by Caroline Glyn. 
\~ @ The 19-year-old novelist, a great-grand- 
RARE daughter of Elinor Glyn, takes the reader 

\ SCOTCH WHISKY 


w@ on a hilarious guided tour of a Girl Guide 
§ FALEND of sporty Het, J summer camp, where chaos reigns unre- 
strained and girlish tears flow often. 

JOURNEY THROUGH A HAUNTED LAND, by 
Amos Elon. An Israeli journalist visits the 
scenes of genocide and writes a thought- 
ful study of postwar Germany 

DISRAELI, by Robert Blake. The author 
constructs a mosaic of minutiae about one 
of the most brilliant and complex figures 
in British history, Victoria’s favorite Vic- 
torian, Benjamin Disraeli 

FATHERS, by Herbert Gold. A long, loving 
search, both forward and backward, for 
the essence of parenthood; a tribute to 
that most neglected figure in American fic- 
tion—the Jewish father. 

THE MURDERERS AMONG US: THE WIESEN- 
THAL MEMOIRS, edited by Joseph Wechs- 
berg. In a style as spare and striking as 
Dashiell Hammett’s, dogged Nazi Hunter 
Simon Wiesenthal recounts the career that 
brought 800 war criminals (including 
Adolf Eichmann) to justice, and made of 
Wiesenthal a kind of Intercontinental Op. 


Best Sellers 











IMPORTED RARE SCOTCH 


100% BLENDED SCOTC SKY ENG) ORTED B MOUSE OSTHLERS, t 


TEACHERS: DISCOVER THE | 
TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM | 


TIME has a classroom service designed for 
high school and college classes in social stud- 
ies, English and journalism, Specially prepared 
teaching aids and tests are sent free of 
charge each month—to supplement TIME in 
the classroom. For information write TIME 
Education Program, Time & Life Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


170" 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
: DIVIDEND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
__ INVESTORS 
TRUST 













FICTION 

1. The Arrangement, Kazan 

(1 last week) 
2. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 

Crichton (3) 
3. Capable of Honor, Drury (2) 
4. Valley of the Dolls, Susann (5) 
5. The Captain, De Hartog (4) 
6. The Mask of Apollo, Renault (6) 
7 
8 





. Tai-Pan, Clavell (10) 
. The Birds Fall Down, West (7) 





















9. The Time Is Noon, Buck 
10. All in the Family, O'Connor (8) 
NONFICTION 
1. Madame Sarah, Skinner (1) 
Jes 2. Edgar Cayce: The Sleeping Prophet, 
PN a ee Stearn (2) 
A. dividend of more th port ; . 
aia anion ea 12 Sup 3, Inside South America, Gunther (6) 
St on eee ITI 4. E thing But M eve 
ri pe a —_ sar fone THE ARTHR Ss : ka th = Crores alaaaie (G3) 
April 24, ) o c 5. i 
218,000 shareholders of record 6. The Jury Returns, Nizer (7) 
March 31, 1967. FOUNDATION 7. Games People Play, Berne (5) 
8. Rush to Judgment, Lane 
ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary ‘i . me 
00 Berkeley Senet eave” 9. Disraeli, Blake (8) 
RE rao: = 10. The Arrogance of Power, Fulbright 
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Dr. Morgan Evans is about to head for the office where 
hell see 14 patients. No time to save here, borrow there 
and have a checking account somewhere else. 


Thats why a Full Service bank is his kind of operation! 


You get more for your money at a Full Service bank 


Full Savings Mutual 
Service andLoan Savings 
__Banks __Assns. Banks 


Savings Accounts val a al 
Checking Accounts al - | 


| 


__AllKindsofLoans 
Every Banking Service ™ 


Wis do you do when the experts 


shake their heads about how to | 


air condition your showplace home? 


The Bengt Bengtsons, of Hous- | 


ton, Texas, called their gas com- 
pany. Its engineer used Bryant 
cooling equipment to keep this dis- 
tinctive home refreshingly cool on 
Houston's hottest days. As Dr 
Bengtson puts it, ‘Bryant made a 
difficult problem simple.” 

But you needn't have a difficult 
problem to have a Bryant gas air 
conditioner. It's also the one to buy 





E5 





if you want to keep your operating 
costs low. Or if you believe that cen- 
tral air conditioning should be en- 
joyed, and not heard 

Your cost of upkeep goes down, 
too, (since a simple gas flame does 
the major cooling job, there’s less 
to wear out and call for 
When you do need service, it’s avail- 
able promptly. Many local gas com- 
panies not only sell and guarantee 
Bryant air conditioners, but service 
them as well. Many also offer low 
interest financing, with the easy 







SE 











payments included on your gas bill. 
Call your gas company for a free 
survey. See how little it costs to en- 
joy Bryant gas cooling in your home 
or business 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Bryant Manufacturing Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 


For dependable, modern cooling 
Gas makes the big difference 
...costs less, too. 
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Here are 8 great books 
on boats for 1962. 
You can have any 2 free 


or all 8 for *2.00. 


Chee 
Crusader 1967 





SEA SKIFF. 
strake 


CAVALIER. Value-packed family boats 
from 17 to 36 feet. Seaworthy marine- 
plywood hulls with smooth sides (Fu- 
turas) and lapstrake sides (Seastrakes). 


CRUSADER. Sturdy low-priced cruisers, 
28, 30, and 36 ft., unusual values with 
philippine mahogany hulls and double 
bottoms; handsome nautical interiors. 


Canes ROAMER 


oy 





ROAMER. Outstanding cruiser and yacht designs with 
hulls of steel or aluminum, Low maintenance; no 
caulking, no dry rot or borers, 5 models, 33 to 57 ft 


CHRIS-CRAFT. World's finest, most beautifully styled 


sport boats, cruisers, & motor yachts. Philippine ma 
hogany-planked hulls with double bottoms. 17 to 65 ft 


Chris-Craft Corporation 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33061 


complete set of eight full-color catalogs. 


[] Cavalier Catalog 
() Sea Skiff Catalog 


Name 
Address 


Co er Ss ee eae 





COMMANDER. The 
cruisers afloat, produ 
Craft's years-ah 
ogy. Nine cruiser she 
man models from 27 to 47 feet. This 
catalog is worth having, if only to learn 
Chris-Craft's fiberglass story 


finest 
ed thr 


fibe 


fiberglass 
igh Chris 

tech 
lan, sport f- 
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The round-bilge, 
sea boats preferred by biue 
water skippers. Open boats, overnight- 
ers, and luxury cruisers. 18 to 35 ft. 


I enclose two dollars ($2.00) to cover handling and mailing. Please send me a 


OR I would like the following full-color catalogs free: (check any two) 


C] Chris-Craft Catalog [ Corinthian Catalog 
{_] Crusader Catalog 
(] Commander Catalog 











EXTRA! Chris-Craft makes 7 fiberglass cruising/racing sailboats, all designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens; from 26 to 42 ft. Check here for free literature DO. 


FORO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE HEHEHE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEH 





full-lap- CORINTHIAN. 6 speedy carvel skiffs with 
sleek graceful lines. With comparable 
equipment, they cost hundreds less 


than other carvel skiffs! 32 to 43 ft. 





CORSAIR, Fiberglass sport boats and overnighters, 15 
to 23 ft. Outboard, inboard, & Transdrive® models. 
Twin-sponson, Sport-V, Sea-V, and deep vee hulls. 


Hurry! Mail coupon now; offer expires May 31, 1967! 


COOTER EEE HEHE EEE EEE HEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


[-]) Roamer Catalog 
(] Corsair Catalog 


Zip 
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Take a 

look in 
your 
closet. 











lf you have a forced-air furnace there, you have the clean, dry air to every room in your house. 





ducts you need to add General Electric Central Air And you get air conditioning you’can depend on, 

Conditioning easily. And the price is right. because GE manufactures every major part of its 
Here’s why. Putting in ducts can ac count for a system. It has to be good. 

great deal of the time, labor and expe of an in- Call your GE dealer for a free survey andestimate. 

stallation. If you already have them, GE ; easy-to- Ask him, too, about easy financing terms. ‘Look in 

install cooling units that tie right in, to deliver cool, _ the Yellow Pages under “Air Conditioning Systems.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





| If youre new to Scotch, 
| even your best friends won't know it. 





Not unless you tell them. It goes down smoothly as a (This is the only water soft and 
Serve Ballantine’s and right great Scotch should. But has an au- iron-free enough for Ballantine’s. ) 
away they'll take you for an experi- thentic Scotch flavor all its own. Of course, if you are new to 


enced Scotch drinker. (As Geo. ThankstoBallantine’suniqueblend Scotch perhaps you should tell your 
Ballantine himself said, “The more of Highland whiskies and the dedi- friends about Ballantine's. 

you know about Scotch, the more cation of the men who make it: the You may find you have more 
you like my whisky.” ) fanatical ScotsmenofLochLomond. friends than you thought. 
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You used 47 million tons of paper last year. 


Yet ten years ago it was predicted that we would not produce 
that much until 1975. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


There is—in the way men make 
pulp. Papermakers can now use 
more kinds of trees and more of a 
tree to make many more tons of 
top grade paper than was thought 
possible just a few years ago 

Darker pulps bleach whiter and 
keep their strength with the help 
of Hooker chemicals and processes 
which have revolutionized the 
industry. Sixteen out of the last 


18 mills built use our innovations 
We have just completed a new 
$36,000,000 chemical plant in 
Louisiana, the ninth Hooker plant 
built to serve paper mills. 
Planning for future needs like 
this is part of the Chemagination® 
that goes along with all Hooker 
Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


chemicals and_ plastics. 





i hooker 





LETTERS 





What's in the Pill 


Sir: The space you devoted to the pill 
[April 7] gave me a lift and the hope that 
possibly enough will be done in time to 
ward off the specter that has stared at us 
so long—a world so full of people that life 
would be mean indeed. | commend you 
for using your mighty power to inform 
and influence now, when so many agencies 
that have some power are still testing the 
wind of public opinion, 
Ramona J. IRELAND 

Balboa, C.Z. 


Sir: I'm not much of a letter writer, but 
I'm a confirmed pill taker, so 1 must con- 
gratulate you on your cover story. We 
have three much-planned-on children, 
which delights us. A source of equal de- 
light is the fact that we can now say with 
confidence that our family is complete. No 
one will ever convince me that God in- 
tended people to bring children into the 
world to starve or be mistreated because 
they were unwanted, 
Susan Marorra 


Philadelphia 
Sir: As a mother and grandmother (six 
children, two after age 40), I've been 


afraid to risk the pill: I've let the wise 
women experiment. Now they can have 
the last laugh, as once again I am preg- 
nant. After reading your cover story, I'm 
planning to join the “Planned Parenthood 
dropouts.” 
MILDRED MONAGHAN 

East Brunswick, NJ. 


Sir: The cover photo is supposed to rep- 
resent the scientific symbol for “female? 
Don’t make me laugh; anyone with half 
an eye can see that it is clearly a baby’s 
rattle. 

Harriet S, SCHACHER 
Daly City, Calif. 


Skywriting 


Sir: IT am intimately familiar with your 
“Crowded Skies” [March 31]. For 25 
years as pilot, air-traffic controller, instruc- 
tor and system researcher, | have worked 
and played in the realms of which you 
speak. Your pictorial documentation of 
TWA Flight 740 was a colorful and dra- 
matic presentation of one of the most 
challenging, exciting and satisfying pro- 
fessions in aviation. 

About the future, the FAA does indeed 
have a highly developed and_ intensified 
program for research and development; 
it appears that relief, in many areas, lies 
within the foreseeable future. 

J. Roy Brapvey Jr. 
Somers Point, NJ. 


Sir: Some footnotes to your story: 

In 1935 the executives of some of the 
large airlines discussed the problem of 
control of air traffic with Government offi- 
cials. Since the Government lacked funds, 
American, United, TWA and Eastern air- 
lines each agreed to supply one of their 
experienced pilots to work with the one 
man, Earl Ward, paid by the Government 
Aviation Department, and to pool the 
costs of setting up an experimental Airway 
Traffic Control Center at Newark Airport. 

The center was built in an unused loft. 
For months these men played a game of 
make-believe, pretending to control the 
airline traffic into and out of Newark Air- 
port. Next, relaying instructions through 
the radio stations of the airlines, advice 
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was given pilots on how to avoid conflict- 
ing traffic. For a long time the pilots re- 
sented being told “how to fly” by men on 
the ground. Later the Government made 
it mandatory for the pilots to obey the 
directions of the controllers. In 1936 
the Government took over the operations 
at Newark and at Cleveland, where a 
second center had been put into opera- 
tion. That was the start of the huge Air 
Traffic Control complex of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

T was one of those five men, loaned by 
United Air Lines. When the Government 
took over, I went along and managed the 
third center at Detroit and later supervised 
all air-traffic control in the Southwest. 

Harry D. CopLanpd 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Distinctly Native 


Sir: You are to be congratulated for ex- 
amining the problem of congressional eth- 
ics [March 31] thoroughly and imagina- 
tively. 

I believe it imperative that we add to 
the congressional reforms aimed at stan- 
dards, and that we conduct a major re- 
form in reporting campaign expenditures. 
The Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 is to- 
tally inadequate for campaigns of 1968. 
A system should be enforceable and fair, 
and should encourage small contributions, 
if the concept of citizen participation is to 
be meaningful. 

The election reform bill | have intro- 
duced would 1) create a joint committee 
on standards and conduct, 2) make major 
changes in campaign reporting procedures 
—requiring that all expenditures be re- 
ported, 3) establish a federal elections 
commission to police campaign report- 
ing, and 4) demand that office holders as 
well as candidates disclose personal assets, 
liabilities and income. 

WILLIAM A, STEIGER 
Congressman from Wisconsin 
Washington, D.C. 





Sir: Wasn't it Mark Twain who said, 
“There is no distinctly native American 
criminal class except Congress”? 

BARNEY P. PoPpKIN 
Houston 


> Yep. And he also said: “In statesman- 
ship get the formalities right, never mind 
about the moralities.” 


Brief Candle 


Sir: Joe Jacobs [March 31] was a brave 
young man who lived his short life with 
honor, Every human being has an obli- 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


' ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
| RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 
' label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
' to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
areas. Please note your number here 


AREA CODE: 
PHONE: Miss 
_ = - Mrs, 
Mr. 


TO SUBSCRIBE, fill in the torm to the 
right. Subscription rates in U.S. and 
Canada: one year $10: two years $15 


address” 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- 
' SCRIPTIONS to: TIME, 540 N. Michi- _ 
; gan Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 60611 city 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address (print your 
new address below), adjustment, complaint, renewal, 
etc., and be assured of more accurate, faster service. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper lef!- 
hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 
ration date of your current TIME subscription! 





name (please print) 


gation to better the world and, at the 
age of 22, Mr, Jacobs fulfilled his commit- 
ment. It is heartening to know that there 
are those people who still have the cour- 
age to become involved, those who “would 
not run, would not hide. would not cry.” 
Joe Jacobs’ simple eloquence and candor 
have graphically portrayed to us all that 
war is hell; it can never be anything else if 
it robs us of such brief candles. 
ANNE LING 

Los Angeles 


Sir: 1 will never forget Joe Jacobs’ great 
joy in getting involved with the world. We 
were good friends at Stanford, graduated 
together from the same department and 
then met here while he was taking his 
basic training. He would have liked your 
tribute. 

In his last letter to me, Jan. 15, he wrote, 
“It's often very frustrating being over here. 
But it’s often exciting as well.” He told 
about his plans for a trip to Europe after 
separation this fall and said he planned to 
use his letters home as background ma- 
terial for a novel about the war. 

(SP4) Rosert L. SUFFEL 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo, 


Survey Course 


Sir: The Riesman-Jencks evaluation of 
Negro colleges [March 31] deals only su- 
perficially with the problems and moods 
these colleges face. Many Negroes today 
reject the goal of “significant student in- 
tegration”—or any integration. Yet this 
seems to be a major criterion for judging 
the worth of these schools, 

Some of the substantive criticisms re- 
ported are valid, but the generalizations 
are far too sweeping. 

It is an open question just how far 
ahead of grossly inadequate elementary- 
and high-school education such schools 
can expect to move. So long as the prior 
education remains poor, the remedial task 
of the colleges remains large, and that 
function is a viable one. 

Despite unconstructive criticisms and 
lack of adequate resources, they do much 
more than give their students “an idea of 
what middle-class life is like.” The truth is 
that the vast majority of Negroes who to- 
day achieve success in) American life 
were educated in this “academic disaster 
area.” And that is likely to be true for a 
good many years to come. 

C. SHELBY Rooks 
The Fund for Theological Education, Inc. 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: 1 heard Mr. Jencks address the lib- 
eral arts faculty of Howard University on 
March 22, telling us we were second-rate 
and would always be so. He admitted that 
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| 





It's Mercury Sports Ti 


4 BEAUTIFUL SPORTING IDEAS FROM MERCURY. PHOTOGRAPHED AT PEBBLE BEACH COUNTRY CLUB, PEBBLE BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 





Here are 5 sporting propositions to help you lead the sporting life! 


It's springtime everywhere and Sports Time at your 
Mercury Dealer's. He's got five sporting propositions 
that will appeal to sports of all ages. 


Cougar. Loaded with luxury and excitement 


289 V-8 standard power. Hot enough to win Motor 


azine's "Car of the Year” award 





Trend Mag 


The price? Way below par 


Park Lane Convertible. What more could 
you want waiting at the clubhouse? Big 410 cu. in 
Marauder V-8, Select-Shitt 


power front disc brakes, are all standard. 








Merc-O-Matic transmission 








tor r foursome and the too. Elegant 
yacnt-c side paneling, center-facing opt onal 
third seat (or you can order it rear-facing). Dual-Action 


Tailgate works like a door or platform 


Comet Coupe. This sporty economy model offers 


you style and savings. It's an easy course to take. 





Arnold Palmer Golf Balls. 3 for $1.50. Regularly $3.75. 

These golf balls have been good to me in tournament 
play,” says Arnold Palmer 
balls, normally sold only in pro ee But, C a limited 





They are 90-compression 





time your participating Mercury 
dealer offers 3 for just $1.50 

limit ¥% dozen. One round w 

this great pro ball and you'll want 
more from your local pro shop 
Swing into spring with Arnold 
Palmer. See the action cars now 
at special Sports Time prices. 





LUXURY 


LENGTH! 


—a new longer length for 
a taste that challenges 
comparison. The finest 
quality money can buy! 


Vhe bnewcan Jebacer Company 
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students of the same level in univer 
sities my experience. I have stud or 
taught at the University of Tex Univer 
sity College in London, the American 
University of Beirut, the Gor Memo- 
rial Laboratory in Panama and the Mer 
genthaler Laboratory of B and 





Johns Hopkins University. 1 dk not find 


















cither my Negro or white re Ss at 
Howard se rate. If an cial 
distinguishes m Negro coll r it is 
perhaps an intense ambition for progress 
at Howard University 
As a scientist, I feel that Riesmar nd 
Jencks would have performed a service to 
education had they done 1 erious 
researching and had fewer *ssiOns 
Their book will only provide fu for 
segregationists of both race 
SARAH BEDICHEK PIPKIN 
Associate Professor of Zook 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 

Sir Riesn 1 Jenck lid 
argument. As a ctim of » second 
ary | evtion ay this 
| the c Negro, in college es 
pecially, is ir wonderland, a system so 
confused with nonessentials that if we 


were not so backward to begin with. there 
would be no hope for survival. When the 
college is supported by a church, it seems 
that the thing the college does best is de 
feat.its purpose 

The best description of education by 
and for Negroes is found in Elliot Baker's 
1 Fine Madness: “We have come a long 
way toward ignorance, and all uphill 

Litoyp T. Jones 

Washington, D.¢ 


Ahead but Not Against 
Su As 


have some misgivings a ' y rticic 
on the Catholic Church in TI Nether 
lands |March 31] 


Dutch-speaking theol in. I 








We boast of being the avant de of 
the church 1 does not 
mean being n oO 
trine even radi me 
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even less that they advocate sexual inter- 
course as just a way to express affection. 


I am really afraid that your article, 
though based on solid information, will 
be widely misunderstood. 

(The Rev.) Joris VAN MASSENHOVE 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 


Potboiler 


Sir: I'd like to thank you for publishing 
“Turning Off" (March 31]. So many kids 
are now lost, unhappy acidheads. 

I'm glad that the Sextons had enough 
sense to realize that acid is as unneeded as 
a cigarette, But now, because the mush- 
room and banana have become the new, 
legal ways to get high. there is no telling 
when or where this fad will end. I hope 
the Sextons keep up their fight. 

Nancy Kaplow 
South Orange, NJ. 


Bench Mark 


Sir: Our glory was short-lived. Judicial 
history was made in Jacksonville on March 
10, when the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals sat en banc and heard arguments in 
the school-desegregation cases. It was the 
first time in U.S. history that twelve fed- 
eral judges had sat at one hearing. 

“The South” [April 7] not only had 
the court sitting three weeks later than it 
did, but in New Orleans. I know they sat 
in Jacksonville, because one of my duties 
was to seat all twelve judges in a court- 
room that was designed to seat only three. 

Wes ey R. THEIS 
Clerk 





United States District Court 


| Jacksonville 


> Glory to both cities. Jacksonville made 
the history, but the decision was an- 
nounced at the Fifth Circuit Court's head- 
quarters in New Orleans, 


Soul of the Navigator 


Sir: Before | met Sir Francis Chichester 
{March 31] in Sydney, Australia in 1966, 
I thought his ambition beset with mad- 
ness, his folly shrouded with hope. But 
when I had a visit with him, I knew he 
would make it. 

In a jiffy, I felt the soul of this wonder- 
ful man, for he displayed a quiet strength, 
utter conviction, a competence unassail- 
able. He told me. “I am a_ navigator.” 
Hearing his voice recently from his radio 
as he rounded the Horn, I wept. It is 
wonderful. 

Jutius SUMNER MILLER 
Professor of Physics 
El Camino College 
Via Torrance, Calif. 
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Union Pacific... 


} the inside track 
to and from 
America’s 
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meat markets 


In the booming West—in the heart 
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Pacific can add new 
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Union Pacific West, write in 
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, Bailey, President, Omaha, 
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Put your hand over the gray half 
and see how much younger I look. 


Gray hair makes you look older. And 
dark hair makes you look younger. 

But we suspect you’ve known that 
all along. Then how come you didn't 
do something about it before now? 

We suspect you know the answer 
to that one, too. 

The embarrassment. 

The funny feeling that doing some- 
thing to your gray was too flashy, too 


“show biz,” not for a “regular fellow.” 


More Men Than You Think 


It may have been true ten years ago 
that only a few actors colored their 
hair. But since then a minor, and some- 
what surprising, revolution has taken 
place. Today it’s estimated that over 
2,000,000 men from all walks of life 
have broken with tradition and have 
done something about their gray hair 
—bankers, farmers, longshoremen, 
teachers and police officers do it. With- 
out blushing. 

They all have one thing in common: 
they don’t want to look old before 
their time. 


GREAT DAY For Men 


Now, finally there’s a product de- 
signed especially for men—a product 
that won't embarrass you in any way. 
Great Day.® With Great Day you can 
do a little or a lot. You can handle 
your gray-hair problem in the way 
that’s most comfortable for you. By 
varying the application time, you can 
take out just a little of the gray. Or 
slowly evolve to a full, rich, natural- 
looking color over a period of time. Or 
you can take the plunge all at once— 
and make the complete change in one 
sitting. You can do it in the privacy of 
your own bathroom, or in any good 
barbershop. Without any of the wor- 
ries. 


We Give It To You Straight 


Great Day works like a shampoo. 
Once every two weeks or so (depend- 
ing on how fast your hair grows), you 
pour it on—straight from the bottle. 
(No mixing needed.) Lather it in, let 
it sit, rinse it off. No complications. 


Nobody Notices 


Great Day doesn’t change your nat- 
ural hair color. It only works on the 
gray. The change is subtle. Amazingly, 
even though you're very conscious of 
what you've done, experience has 
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GREAT 
DAY 








shown that most people don’t even 
notice the difference in color. Only the 
effect. “Say, Charley, you look great. 
Did you lose weight or something?” 


Your Pillow Won't Talk 


Great Day goes inside your gray 
hair shafts. So it can’t rub off on your 
collar, or on the pillow. It contains no 
peroxide in any form. It doesn’t harm 
your hair in any way. (Actually, it 
leaves your hair in better condition.) 
It doesn’t affect the texture of your 
hair at all. But just by making it darker, 
it does make it look somewhat fuller. 
(Nobody will mind that extra benefit.) 

Muster up your courage a little— 
and do something about your gray hair. 

It’s nice to look young. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Shapley 





CARTOONIST CONRAD AND SELF-CARICATURE 


LTHOUGH 1967 is not a year 

divisible by four, it is already a 
year of frenetic political activity 
aimed at the next presidential sweep- 
stakes. Thus our editors whipped out 
their form = charts, consulted their 
ample experience of past races, and 
sent out requests to our correspon- 
dents for the most reliable stable in- 
formation, The result is this week's 
cover story on the Big Event of 1968. 
Written by Ronald Kriss and edited 
by Michael Demarest. the story sur- 
veys the entire field of likely candi- 
dates, professed non-candidates plus 
a few dark horses, listing their handi- 
caps and assessing their chances. 

To draw the cover, we called on 
Cartoonist Paul Conrad, who is not 
much of a racing fan but has a keen 

eye for political horseflesh. Although 

this is his first magazine cover, his 
witty vignettes have often appeared 
in Time's pages. At 42, one of the 
country’s top editorial cartoonists, 
Conrad has his home base at the Los 
Angeles Times, but 150 other news- 
papers use his work, which illustrates 
Aldous Huxley's observation that 
caricature is the “most penetrating” 
of criticism. 

Conrad's likenesses are subtly dis- 
torted and require a few moments 
of savoring contemplation to reveal 


the full flavor. In our cover, Conrad 
uses color as well as line to make his 
points: the silks worn by the political 
jockeys are meaningful. Lyndon B. 
Johnson is resplendent in purple, the 
royal color, but burdened with 
weights: a difficult war, the clamor 
for peace, and L.B.J. himself. After 
all, what with “image” difficulties and 
credibility gaps. the President can be 
his own worst handicap. Peering out 
from behind Johnson is Bobby Ken- 
nedy in shamrock green. Behind him 
is an aloof Hubert Humphrey. only 
slightly touched by the presidential 
purple (some people are more purple 
than others). 

The once famous dog Checkers is 
recalled in Richard Nixon’s check- 
ered silks. As for Ronald Reagan's 
polka dots, Democrat Conrad says 
in a frankly partisan spirit that they 
represent a clown’s suit—or, to put 
it more politely, theatrical attire 
George Romney and Nelson Rocke- 
feller are done in “recessive” blue; 
that is not a political assessment, but 
only Conrad’s way of pushing them 
back in the perspective of the pic- 
ture. And the red and white stripes 
on Percy? Replies the artist, who 
may possibly have more political 
savvy than he realizes: “This just 
brings him out.” 
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Constant testing assures the high quality of 





The Round Tire 





It takes a remarkable amount of care 
to make an Atlas PLYCRON*—The 
Round Tire. For example, its mold is 
precision engraved to within 3/1000 
of an inch of perfect round! Other 
molds can be out of round by as much 
as 30/1000 of an inch. 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLYCRON Tire rolls more smoothly, 
wears much more evenly, for at least 
3,000 extra miles! 


FOUR ACTUAL PLIES. The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality —a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road—long- 
er wearing tough rubber compounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You'll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 
tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 


ATLAS PLYCRON 





it rolls 
at least 
3,000 
miles 
further! 


tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers’ production for 
’67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. 

These tests showed you can expect 
3,000 more miles from The Round 
Tire than from tires that come on 
most new cars. 

See the Atlas dealer near you and 
begin getting your extra miles with 


The Round Tire! 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires * Batteries * Accessories 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Muffled Drum 


“It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civili- 
zation itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance. But the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own govern- 
ments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safe 
ty to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. To such a task we 
can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything we are and everything that 
we have 

Woodrow Wilson's words to Con- 
gress, as quietly dramatic and eloquent 
as the man who spoke them, still ring 
with sharp urgency, still speak directly 
to the national conscience. But in a 
capital preoccupied with another war, 
there was no official observance last 
week to mark the day, 50 years ago, 
on which the United States entered 
World War I. 
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“Everything we are...” 


POLITICS 
The Temper of the Times 


(See Cover 

“It’s at least six months ahead of what 
I've been accustomed to,” says former 
Republican National Chairman Len 
Hall, who now heads Michigan Gover- 
nor George Romney's Washington head- 
quarters. Predicts F. Clifton White, who 
organized Barry Goldwater's first-ballot 
victory at the 1964 convention: “No- 
body's going to get a hammerlock on 
this thing at an early date. Ivll be a 
fight to the finish.” 

In other words, the 1968 presidential 
campaign ts early, wide open and worth 
fighting. Thanks to last November's 
comeback, the G.O.P. controls half of 
the nation’s statehouses, representing 
293 out of the 535 electoral votes and 
57.5% of the population. Recent Re- 
publican gains in Florida's legislature 
and the narrow loss of a Rhode Island 
congressional seat that had been Demo- 
cratic for 33 of the past 35 years point 
to continuing strength. “The momen- 
tum,” says House Minority Leader Jerry 
Ford, “is still running our way.” 

On the Democratic side, Lyndon 
Johnson's candidacy for a second full 
term is a foregone conclusion—though 
Vice President Humphrey and Bobby 
Kennedy plan to be around in case the 
President is not, As for the G.O.P., Dick 
Nixon said in Tokyo last week: “We 
will have candidates running out of our 
ears.” Everybody seemed to be running 

Early Exposure. As Hubert Humphrey 
ended a two-week visit to Europe last 
week, Nixon, continuing his world tour, 
began a month-long swing through Asia 
Romney—at last—discussed Viet Nam 
in Connecticut, and Illinois’ Republican 
Senator Charles H. Percy addressed par- 
ty workers in New Hampshire, Califor- 
nia’s Republican Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan, in office just 100 days as of this 
week, has already paid three visits to 
Washington. President Johnson, only re- 
cently back from Guam, heads off this 
week to the Uruguayan resort of Punta 
del Este for a meeting with Latin Amer- 
ican heads of state. Of all the potential 
candidates, only New York’s Republi- 
can Governor Nelson Rockefeller stayed 
put—waiting to see how the others run. 

Two of the aspirants—Nixon and 
Romney—are openly seeking the nomi- 
nation, despite the fact that they still 
emit “Who, me?” disclaimers for public 





JOHNSON & CABINET 
.. and everything that we have.” 
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consumption, Both are concerned at 
having launched their campaigns so ear- 
ly in the game, since relentless exposure 
over a long period can be deadly. But 
circumstances forced their hands. In 
Romney's case, it was a tide of favor- 
able publicity and felicitous polls in the 
aftermath of his $70,000-vote  third- 
term victory last November. Nixon was 
prematurely jolted into action by Rea- 
gan’s sudden rise as a potential chal- 
lenger for the conservative support that 
the former Vice President badly needs. 

Reagan denies interest in the job. So 
does Percy. So does Rockefeller, who 
last year renounced presidential ambi- 
tions “forever.” But as one G.O.P. lead- 
er observed recently, “Nobody ever 
made a Sherman-like statement except 
Sherman.” and all three men would al- 
most certainly accept the nomination 
As Washington newsmen put it during 
last month's Gridiron Club dinner, in a 
song that was written with Rocky in 
mind but applies to all the naysayers 

He keeps on dreaming and scheming, 

He still wants that prize. 

His lips tell you no! no! 

But there's ves! ves! in his eves 

The Bacon Fryin’. What puts the 
“ves! yes!” in so many Republicans’ eyes 
is the belief that their revitalized party 














HUMPHREY, U.S. AMBASSADOR CHARLES BOHLEN, AND DE GAULLE 
Acquitting himself with wit, charm and persuasiveness. 


can capture the White House in ‘68. 
“Our people smell the bacon fryin’,” 
drawls South Carolina’s Republican 
chairman, Harry Dent. “We know our 
chances are good. The main thing is to 
put together a winning combination.” 

Whether they succeed depends large- 
ly on the effectiveness of the moderates, 
who have considerably more muscle 
than usual. They command such key 
states as New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Oregon and 
Washington. Though the polls and the 
primaries will figure to a larger extent 
than in the past in determining the nom- 
inee, the moderates nonetheless have 
an opportunity to exercise pivotal influ- 
ence in that choice by uniting behind 
the best possible candidate. 

After that, the Republicans will need 
more than a litthe luck to unseat L.B.J. 
Even so, they are convinced that a num- 
ber of durable shibboleths about presi- 
dential politics will not necessarily be 
working against them in 1968, Among 
them: 
®@ THE INVINCIBILITY OF AN INCUM 
BENT. Johnson will enjoy an immense 
publicity edge simply by occupying the 
White House. But during this century 
alone, two incumbents have been bad- 
ly trounced (William Howard Taft. in 
1912 and Herbert Hoover in 1932) 
and a third (Harry Truman in 1948) 
barely escaped defeat. 

@ THE POWER OF PROSPERITY, Boom 
times do not necessarily ensure that the 
“in” party will stay in. The Democrats 
were drubbed in 1952 in the midst ot 
an economic upsurge, and again in 1966 





when times were good, 
® DEMOCRATIC UNITY. Politicians love 


to note that the Democrats fight fero- 
ciously among themselves all the way 
to the polls, then patch things up and 
vote as one. That point would no doubt 
be disputed by Truman, who in 1948 
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had Henry Wallace’s Democrats-turned- 
Progressives sniping at him from the 
left and Strom Thurmond’s Democrats- 
turned-Dixiecrats from the right. Lyn- 
don Johnson may face comparable de- 
fections next year, with the hot-eyed 
radicals of the New Left on one side 
and segregationists behind former Ala- 
bama Governor George Wallace on the 
other. 

® REPUBLICAN DISUNITY. The fissures 
were all too evident in 1964, when Gold- 
water told G.O.P. moderates that they 
were welcome only on his terms—and 
Romney, Rockefeller and others “took 
a powder,” as Barry put it. But in ear- 
lier campaigns, the party united be- 
hind Wendell Willkie, Tom Dewey and 
Dwight Eisenhower, even though mem- 
bers of the conservative wing were deep- 
ly disappointed that their favorites were 
not nominated 

Republicans are heartened by the 
fact that the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has atrophied, and party organi- 
zations in such pivotal states as New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio—and 
even Texas—have fallen apart. So far 
the only real sign of life is in its minor- 
ities and nationalities division, where 
Deputy National Chairman Louis Mar- 
tin, a Negro, is working to boost Negro 
registration from 6,163,000 to 8,000,- 
000 by next year. 

Once the Negroes are registered, 
however, there is some doubt how they 
will vote: a striking fact about U.S. 
politics in the past third of the cen- 
tury is that there is no longer any such 
thing as a deliverable vote. Particularly 
worrisome to Democratic chieftains is 
the increasing independence of the la- 
bor vote, a cornerstone of the urban 
coalition that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
structured a generation back. There 
were significant blue-collar defections 








last year in such Democratic § strong- 
holds as Denver, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville 
and Memphis. Often, rank-and-file re- 
sistance to Negro demands is respon- 
sible. In the Chicago suburb of Cicero, 
Democratic Senator Paul Douglas’ 1960 
vote of 19.678 was cut to 7,823 last 
year after a series of racial clashes, In a 
labor area in California’s Alameda 
County, a 59% Democratic majority in 
1962 shifted to a 65% G.O.P. margin 
after Stokely Carmichael staged a 
black-power rally there. 

Please Shut Up. Perhaps the most 
significant fact for Republicans looking 
toward 1968, however, is that Lyndon 
Johnson, who three years ago won one 
of the most sweeping electoral and pop- 
ular victories in U.S. history, today 
appears increasingly vulnerable. 

In the past year, approval of his per- 
formance has slid in the polls from 
56% to 45%. F.D.R. said in 1936: 
“There's one issue in this campaign. It's 
myself.” In 1968, of course, there will 
be other issues, but a crucial one will 
nonetheless be Lyndon Johnson himself. 
Washington wags emphasize that point 
with a line they attribute to concerned 
Democratic officials: “Will the real 
Lyndon Johnson please shut up?” The 
real Lyndon Johnson is the one who 
was molded during 26 years on Capitol 
Hill; unlike most Presidents, he has 
shown few signs of personal or intellec- 
tual change in the White House. He 
is still the arm-squeezing, wheedling, 
wheeling-dealing Majority Leader, slink- 
ing into the wings when defeat looms 
and hogging stage center in victory. 
Stories of his vindictiveness, his petti- 
ness, his tantrums when the press ques- 
tions his decisions, have done little to 
improve that image. 

Death & Burial. Around the U.S., 
there exists what California Pollster 
Mervin Field describes as “a general 
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uneasiness”’—over Viet Nam, high 
prices. an ever-rising crime rate, the 
seeming ineradicability of poverty, the 
restlessness of the younger generation, 
the increasing use of a whole pharma- 
copoeia of drugs, from pot to peyote. 
A Gallup sampling showed that 58% 
of Americans consider income taxes 
too high—and the figure will surely 
swell if Johnson decides to slap a 6% 
surcharge on income tax rates. If he 
does not, the Administration may well 
end the current fiscal year with a deficit 
of $13 billion, breaking Ike's peacetime 
record of $12.4 billion in 1959, And 
some Republicans claim that it could go 
as high as $25 billion, fueling a serious 
burst of inflation. 

Viet Nam remains at once the big- 
gest, least predictable issue. Should the 
war last five to ten years, Harvard Econ- 
omist John Kenneth Galbraith, newly 
elected chairman of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, warned last week. 
“this disaster could, indeed, mean the 
death and burial of the Democratic 
Party.” Few other Democrats share 
that gloomy view, but the war could 
cost a covey of doves their Senate seats 
in 1968. With 23 Democratic seats at 
stake v. only eleven for the G.O,P., the 
Democrats’ 64-36 Senate majority 
could be drastically trimmed. 

Republicans are uneasy as well. When 
it comes to taking a stand on Viet Nam 
in 1968, avers Minnesota’s G.O.P. chair- 
man, George Thiss, “about the best we 
may be able to do with it is what we 
did last year—weave and dodge and 
duck and pray.” 

Unthinkable. Actually, no would-be 
candidate can avoid taking a stand— 
and with 67% of the public on record 
in favor of continued bombing of North 
Viet Nam, a soft stance may amount to 
a political death wish. Oregon’s Repub- 
lican Senator Mark Hatfield, who is artic- 
ulate, attractive and only 44, has vir- 
tually ruled himself out of presidential 
consideration—at least for 1968—with 
his dovelike stance. Bobby Kennedy, 
who led Lyndon Johnson in popularity 
polls last October, has fallen behind in 
the latest samplings, partly because of 
his criticism of the war. 

Similarly, George Romney's _ five 
months of ambiguity on Viet Nam cost 
him considerable support. When he 
finally stated his position last week, at a 
dinner celebrating the 150th anniversa- 
ry of the Hartford Times, it was hard to 
distinguish from the middle-of-the-road 
course that Johnson has followed—and 
the President promptly thanked him for 
his “strong endorsement.” 

Romney argued that it was a mistake 
for the U.S. to become involved in the 
first place, and maintained that Con- 
gress should have been asked to declare 
war once the involvement in Viet Nam 
grew as deep as it did. Nonetheless, 
said Romney, “it is unthinkable that 
the U.S. withdraw” at this point. “Our 
military effort must succeed.” Defend- 
ing the need to bomb the North, he 
added: “We must use military force as 
necessary to reduce or cut off the flow 
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of men and supplies from North Viet 
Nam, to knock out enemy main force 
units, and to provide a military shield 
for the South,” 

Among other potential Republican 
candidates. Nixon strikes a tougher 
stance, calling for a blockade of Hai- 
phong harbor and intensified bombing 
of the North. Reagan says that “a cause 
worth fighting is a cause worth win- 
ning.” Rockefeller stands with the Pres- 


ident, declaring that Johnson “must 
back the American commitment to 
freedom—and we must back him in 


this commitment.” Percy, the least bel- 
licose of the lot, is somewhat ambiva- 
lent: he proposes neither an uncondi- 
tional bombing halt nor an outright 
pull-out but emphasizes the need to 
“accelerate the pursuit of peace.” 
Balance of Power. Domestically, the 
Great Society is certain to figure as a 
major issue, and it is by no means cer- 


the absence of 
by the states.” 

The convention that Warren was ad- 
dressing represented an attempt by one 
state tO bring its administrative ma- 
chinery up to date. Michigan revised 
its constitution back in 1963, Connect- 
icut in 1965; 17 other states are now 
either revising antiquated charters or 
considering plans to do so in the near 
future. 

Don't Poison the Well. In fighting the 
‘68 campaign on such slippery issues as 
war, bureaucracy and __ personality. 
Johnson will almost certainly have Hu- 
bert Humphrey as his running mate. The 
President has been leaning on Hubert 
more and more in recent months. Since 
Jan. 1, Humphrey has logged 19,700 
miles within the U.S., and he has minced 
no words with party functionaries. To 
those who complain about Johnson, he 
says: “Don’t poison the well you're go- 


the exercise of power 





NIXON & JAPAN‘S PRIME MINISTER EISAKU SATO 
Rich with lOUs. 


tain to win votes for Lyndon Johnson. 
“There is not such massive impact in the 
programs—atl least not that much re- 
dounding to the benefit of the Demo- 
crats,” says former Census Bureau Di- 
rector Richard Scammon, an astute po- 
litical observer. “If there were, the 
Democrats would have won in 1966 
without losing a seat.” 

Underlying the disquiet over the 
Great Society’s goals and achievements 
is concern that Washington is leaving 
too little responsibility to the states, 
Actually, Johnson has been attempt- 
ing to disperse responsibility by 
tering new partnerships — involving 
federal, state and local governments as 
well as private enterprise, But he has 
discovered that responsibility is not al- 
ways welcomed—a point that Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren made last week when 
he addressed the opening session of 
New York State’s constitutional con- 
vention. “One major factor in the con 
centration of power in the Federal 
Government,” said Warren, “has been 


fos- 


ing to be drinking from next year.” To 
liberals who have parted ways with the 
President over Viet Nam, he snaps 
“You go off in a corner and scream, 
and then you complain that only the 
hawks, the wild men, have the Presi- 
dent's ear. What kind of stupidity is 
that?” Once anathema in the South. 
Humphrey has lately found himself wel- 
come in such places as North Carolina, 
where the Governor two years ago was 
roundly criticized for permitting him 
to sleep in the executive mansion, and 
Louisiana, where Governor John Mc 
Keithen nurses hopes of becoming No 
2 man on a future Humphrey ticket 
Last week the Vice President was on 
the last lap of his most delicate journey 
vet—a_ two-week tour of major Euro- 
pean capitals to reassure continental 
statesmen that. despite ils preoccupa- 
tion with Viet Nam, the U.S. has not 
forgotten its transatlantic allies. The 
allies had a number of thorny issues to 


discuss—from Washington's proposed 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty with 
29 














BURTON BERINSKY 


ROMNEY SPEAKING AT 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HARTFORD TIMES 
Wanted: the loyalty of Taft, the looks of Teddy, the tongue of Lincoln, the probity of Ike. 


Moscow, which they fear will reduce 
them to second-class status, to their mis- 
givings Viet Nam. But the Vice 
President acquitted himself with wit, 
charm and persuasiveness. 

Portrait by Romney. Dining at 10 
Downing Street, he delightedly pointed 
out to Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
that a painting of William Pitt’ the 
Younger bore the signature of George 


over 


Romney, the 18th century English por- 
traitist. In a private session with 200 
British peers and Members of Parlia- 


ment, left-wing Laborites did their best 
to bait him, but Humphrey fielded their 
barbed questions with aplomb, won a 
standing ovation at the end. “That was 
a magnificent performance,” said Con- 
servative Party Leader Ted Heath. In 
Bonn, his talks with West Germany's 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger went 
off smoothly, even though they took 
place immediately after the news had 
leaked out that the U.S. is planning a 
12,000-man reduction in its Seventh 
Army. Humphrey heard no complaints 
about it. During a two-hour luncheon 
chat with Charles de Gaulle in Paris, 
the Minnesotan brought France's phleg- 
matic President to the edge of tears 
with an ad-libbed toast lauding his place 
in history. 

Having virtually certified Humphrey 
as his 1968 running mate, Johnson has 
also opened the way for Hubert’s own 
shot at the presidency in 1972. On the 
other hand, should Johnson die or be- 
come incapacitated before the 1968 con- 
vention, Bobby Kennedy might be 
tempted to challenge Humphrey for the 
nomination. However, Harry Truman's 
popularity rating soared to an unbeat- 
able 87° after the presidency 
thrust on him, and Humphrey 
probably fall heir to a similar fund of 
sympathy. In any case, according to 
Kennedy sources, Bobby has no inten- 
tion of accepting second spot on either 
a Johnson or a Humphrey ticket. 

Kennedy says he will loyally cam- 
paign for the ticket in 1968, and has 
promised to submit sworn affidavits, if 
need be, to keep his name off primary 
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was 
would 


ballots in such states as New Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska and Oregon. His avid 
supporters may mount write-in cam- 
paigns for him anyway—although they 
have found little backing thus far in 
the ranks of regular Democrats, One 
outfit, the Citizens for Kennedy-Ful- 
bright, wrote 5,000 former delegates 
and alternates to Democratic conven- 
lions requesting support, got only 28 
positive replies, Said an Oregonian 
“The only time | would favor Senator 
Fulbright for any office would be in the 
event his opponent was Wayne Morse, 
in which case I would probably vote 
for Cassius Clay.” 

Long-Hair Appeal. Bobby, of neces 
sity, is thus looking toward 1972 
though he runs the risk of becoming 
passé by then, As Psephologist Scam- 
mon notes: “The life span of the presi- 
dential butterfly is not great.” Mean- 
while the New York Senator ts aiming 
his appeal at a special constituency 
Within five years, 26 million new voters 
will have come of age, and Kennedy 
is fond of quoting Goethe's dictum: 
“The destiny of any nation, at any given 
time, depends on the opinions of its 
young men under 25." 

In pitching his appeal to the long- 
haired set, Bobby has moved markedly 
to the left of Johnson, and despite his 
pledge of support, he is bound to col- 
lide with him on occasion. Already his 
differences on Viet Nam have exacer- 
bated their relations. 

Composite Candidate. Though the 
Democrats can be expected to brawl 
right up to election eve 1968, they at 
least have settled the most bitterly di- 
visive issue of all—who their candidates 
will be. The Republicans are just get- 
ting started, and some rough mileage 
stretches ahead. The ideal candidate 
would have to be a G.O.P.-style L.B.J., 
only with the charisma and the capacity 
to unify all factions and win an election 
He would have to be something like the 
composite superfigure in the 100 Pipers 
Scotch ads—one with the party loyalty 
of a Taft, the looks of a Teddy Roose- 
velt, the tongue of a Lincoln, the hu- 








manitarianism of a Hoover, and the 
probity of an Eisenhower. 

Richard Milhous Nixon, 54, hardly 
fits that description, but he is the man 
who is best equipped to unite the party. 
He already has a strong hold on the 
South—and thanks to a bonus rule 
adopted at the 1964 G.O.P. Convention, 
giving extra delegates to states that 
went for Goldwater or elected a Repub- 


lican Governor or Senator, the South 
will have more votes than any other 
section at the convention (356 vy. 355 


for the East, 352 for the Midwest, 262 
for the West, eight for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands). Nixon could well 
enter the convention with 450 of the 
667 needed for nomination. In 
addition, he has scores of 1OUs from 
the 1966 campaign, when he traveled 
30,000 miles (more than when he ran 
for President) in 35 states, often shav- 
ing three times a day to erase that fa- 
mous five-o'clock shadow. 

But—and there is always a but when 
Nixon’s name is mentioned—he has not 
won an election on his own since 1950. 
Though he is the favorite of party regu- 
lars, they want a winner, and they won- 
der whether he is the man. “What's 
Nixon done that makes him any more 
electable than he was four years ago?” 
asks a party professional. “We've got to 
stop handing out medals for duty per- 
formed in campaigns.” 

Likability Gap. To prove that he can 
win, Nixon must thus enter every pri- 
mary in sight. His aides are planning 
an all-out effort in his behalf in New 
Hampshire’s March 12 first-in-the-na- 
tion primary, and are looking into the 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and Oregon con- 
tests. They acknowledge that Nixon suf- 
fers from a “likability gap,” and that 
might prove his greatest drawback, Nix- 
on, who has yet to live down the 1960 
campaign slur “Would you buy a used 
car from this man?” may be the Re- 
publican least capable of exploiting 
Johnson's personality gap. He is prob- 
ably the longest of all G.O.P. long shots. 
As one Republican leader puts it: “The 
only way Nixon could win the nomina- 
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tion would be if it were clear that any 
Republican could win—or that no Re- 
publican could win.” 

Cut, Squeeze, Trim. Should Nixon 
stumble, the ideal fallback candidate, to 
conservatives, would be Reagan, 56, Wil- 
liam Buckley’s National Review calls 
him “as strong a candidate as the Re- 
publican Party can field.” 

Reagan, of course, denies any such 
aspirations. “Look,” he says with a win- 
ning smile and a nervous tug at his right 
ear, “I am not a candidate for Presi- 
dent. I have a pretty big job right here.” 
He does indeed. Elected by nearly 
1,000,000 votes on a promise to “cut, 
squeeze and trim” spending, he has sub- 
mitted the largest state budget in U.S. 
history—$5.06 billion. Having promised 
to keep taxes down, he has proposed 
the biggest one-shot tax increase ever 
—$946 million. 

His efforts at economizing—by pro- 
posing cuts in spending for higher edu- 
cation and mental health—have caused 
well-publicized uproars, but 67.8% of 
Californians say that they approve of 
his plans. The rest of the nation, while 
withholding judgment, is certainly in- 
trigued with him. Where former Gover- 
nor Pat Brown used to attract a dozen 
reporters and two or three TV cameras 
to press conferences, Reagan draws 50 
reporters and a dozen big cameras. 

Despite his disclaimers, many Repub- 
licans are convinced that Reagan has 
caught the presidential bug. He will 
head California’s big delegation at the 
convention as a favorite son. He prob- 
ably will make several forays into neigh- 
boring Oregon before next May's pri- 
mary, may also be on the ballot in Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. To withdraw, 
says his press secretary, “would call to 
mind a picture of the citizens of the 
country knocking on the door and tell- 
ing you they want you to be President, 
and you slam the door in their face.” 


Many moderate Republicans are hop- 
ing that somebody will slam the door 
on Reagan. In an envenomed editorial 
on “Creeping Reaganism” in its month- 
ly newsletter, the liberal Ripon Society 
said that his candidacy would turn 1968 
into a year of “disaster and disunity” 
rivaling 1964. “It is a misreading of the 
64 election,” it said, “to think that a 
better-manicured man, lacking Gold- 
water's crusty honesty, can turn the 
same programs into victory for the Re- 
publican Party.” 

Tax-Guzzling Dinosaur. Since No- 
vember, the man with the best chance 
of winning has seemed to be George 
Wilcken Romney, 59. Exploiting that 
considerable appeal, he has adopted as 
the motto for a newsletter published by 
his supporters: “Winning is the name 
of the game.” 

But can he win? He still outruns John- 
son and Kennedy in preference polls, 
though his margin has been decreasing. 
He has the square-jawed, silver-fringed 
good looks for the job, an unbroken 
string of victories and an unblemished 
personal life. He can enrapture a sym- 
pathetic audience, as he did in the con- 
servative mountain states recently, by 
charging that “the Great Society has 
grown into a tax-guzzling dinosaur’ — 
an echo from the days when he and 
American Motors’ litthe Rambler were 
doing battle with Detroit's “gas-guz- 
zling dinosaurs.” Despite the Mormon 
Church’s relegation of Negroes to sec- 
ond-class status, Romney, a_ faithful 
churchgoer who tithes his salary and 
abstains from liquor, caffeine and ci 
rettes, has a spotless civil rights record. 

Nonetheless, Romney's moderate sup- 
porters are growing skeptical of his abil- 
ity to cope with the pressures of a na- 
tional campaign. Before his Hartford 
speech, he announced that he would not 
answer newsmen’s questions afterward 
“because I don't intend to let reporters 
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REAGAN WITH GIRL SCOUTS 
Intrigued but withholding judgment. 
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PERCY 
Ahead of the timetable. 


divert attention from what I'm trying 
to say.” It was a damaging admission 
of his reluctance to expose himself to 
the kind of grilling that a presidential 
candidate must endure daily—even 
hourly. He is also in trouble at home. 
where the state senate has rejected his 
proposals to levy personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes in order to avoid a 
$147 million deficit. 

Increasingly, Romney has become the 
butt of the kind of jokes that can kill a 
candidate. One, referring to his some- 
times sanctimonious air, goes “It’s all 
right for George to want to be President, 
but I object to his using the White 
House as a steppingstone.” Another: 
“Deep down, he’s shallow.” When his 
supporters opened a special research 
office in Lansing, wags dubbed it 
“George Romney's Office of Presiden- 
tial Exploration—GROPE.” 

Tweedledum & Tweedledee. Given 
Romney’s drawbacks, some moderates 
are shifting uneasily in their seats and 
looking elsewhere. Many an eye has 
fallen on Charles Harting Percy, 47, the 
junior Senator from Illinois. Percy is 
not trying to build a shadow opposition 
He clearly aspires to higher office, but 
he would rather run in 1972, when he 
just might wind up in a Tweedledum 
Tweedledee confrontation with Bobby 
Kennedy, who resembles him in many 
ways 

Nevertheless, Percy has run ahead ot 
his personal timetable in the past—most 
notably when he became president of 
Bell & Howell at 29, ten years before he 
expected to. In speeches from New Eng 
land to the West Coast, he has impressed 
audiences with his articulateness and 
quickness of mind. He has a reservorr 
of sympathy as a result of the still-un- 
solved murder of his daughter Valerie 
last September. In the Senate, Perey 
vot off to a whirlwind start, persuading 
27 colleagues to co-sponsor a bill calling 
for a Government-supported — private 
corporation to help slum residents buy 
their own dwellings 

Though a liberal, Percy has kept his 
channels to the conservatives unclogged 
could expect some support should the 
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LINDSAY 


No hammerlocks 


front-running candidates stumble. “I like 
Chuck,” says Barry Goldwater, whom 
Percy supported in 1964. “I've worked 
for him, he’s worked for me. I'd support 
him.” But Percy's chief problem is in 
experience, which is only accentuated by 
his bovish looks 

"Not Me." That among the 
Republican potentials the uncle of Per- 
Nelson Aldrich Rocke- 
feller. whose nephew John D. Rockefel 


leaves 


cy’s son-in-law 


ler IV two weeks ago married Percy’s 
daughter, Sharon. the twin sister of 
Valerie. At 58, Rocky seems more at 


ease, more confident and more attractive 
than ever. When the presidential cam 
paign is mentioned, he murmurs, “No, 


no. Not me.” He says he will have his 
name withdrawn from any primary in 
which it is entered. He has made no 


move to round up delegates 

Like Romney and Reagan. he has 
had his problems with a balky legisla- 
ture, but he has written a that 
may be hard to match. His masterpiece 
$2.5 billion transportation bond 
issue that commits New York State to 
spend more on modernizing its subway, 
surface and air lines than Lyndon John- 
son is spending On [transportation across 
the entire U.S 

As a potential presidential nominee, 
grave drawbacks. Four 
and two babies after his celebrated di 
vorce and remarriage, his name. stl 
evokes indignant sniffs from = many 
women—particularly matrons in their 
40s. His refusal to support Goldwater 
made him a villain to the Republican 
right. But if the 
winner, it is conceivable that they might 
help him toward the nomination. In 
any case, it will probably take con 
siderable public arm-twisting by G.O.P 
powers to coax the reluctant Rocky 
into the arena. It might well prove 
worth the effort. He is a proved cam 
paigner, cffective in the big cities and 
clearly a match for L.B.J., in both ex 


record 


iS a 


he has 


vears 


conservatives want a 
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KENNEDY 


perience and expertise. On foreign pol- 


icy. Rocky, a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for American Republic 
Affairs, can claim a background in 


practical policymaking 
the other G.O.P, aspirants 
One 


unequaled by 


top-ranking Republican — esti- 
mates that 22 of the 25 G.O.P. Gov- 
ernors think he would make the best 
candidate the party could put up. Jack 
Kennedy admitted after his eyelash vic 
tory over Nixon in 1960 that Rocky 
might have beaten him. With Lyndon 
Johnson in low esteem among many 
Democrats and among the_ indepen- 


dents, who now comprise 27% of U.S 
46% for the Democrats, 
Rockefeller could 
collect more of their votes 
than any other Republican 

Other names will doubtless crop up 


as the field begins forming: Ohio's Gov- 


voters (\ 
779 


27° Republicans), 
probably 


ernor James Rhodes, who won a second 
term by a landslide 700,000 votes in 
November. though some of his col- 


leagues consider him a_ lightweight: 
General William Westmoreland, though 
he would have to come home with a 
in Viet Nam and that 
is at best a remote possibility. As for 
potential Vice Presidents, the 
is crawling with them 
Washington's Governor 

Rhode Island's Governor 
Massachusetts’ Senator 
and New York’s Senator Javits, 
the only one who publicly been 
courting the post. If he continues to 
perform as effectively as he has to date 
in the near-impossible job of running 


clear-cut victory 


country 

There are 
Daniel Evans, 
John Chafee, 
Edward Brooke 
Jacob 
has 


New York City, Mayor John V. Lind- 
say, 45, will surely rate consideration 
for a_ vice-presidential nomination 


and eventually, perhaps. even for the 
top spot on the G.O.P. ticket 

Out of the Doorway. Clouding the 
whole presidential picture is Alabama’s 
Wallace, a magnum of mischief in a 
half-pint package. If Wallace does in- 


deed run as a_ third-party candidate, 
warns Goldwater, “he'll take 
away from Republicans,” probably in 
the very Southern states that Barry car- 
ried in 1964: Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 


isiana, Mississippi and South Carolina. 


votes 


Wallace has already opened cam- 
paign headquarters in Montgomery's 
Ten-High Building. “If these two na- 


tional parties continue on their present 
trend of liberalism and me-tooism, we'll 
promises. “There 
is More grass-roots support for us than 
you can imagine. You just talk to the 
workingman—to steelworkers, taxi driv- 
ers. barbers and people who really run 


be a candidate.” he 


this country 
Capitalizing on the low-income white 
voter’s alarm at Negro unrest, Wallace 


won 30% of the vote in the 1964 
Indiana presidential primary, 34° in 
Wisconsin, an amazing 43% in Mary- 


land. Given a few major ghetto riots 
this summer, some rabble-rousing black- 
power speeches by Stokely Carmichael 
and a few more statements from Martin 
Luther King comparing the U.S. role in 
Viet Nam to Hitler's in Europe, Wallace 
might even improve on that perform- 
ance. But he has failed to win the ex- 
pected backing of Georgia’s Governor 
Lester Maddox. Moreover, Wallace's 
favorite pitches—for states’ rights and 
against integration—may 
theit punch when voters begin to re- 
alize that Alabama 75% of its 
welfare budget from the evil Govern- 
ment in Washington, that 300 Negroes 
are attending the University of Alabama 
now that George is no longer standing 
in the doorway, and that even his old 


lose some of 


gets 


high school in Clio has ten Negro 
students 
Understandably, Las Vegas 


book- 
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THIRD-PARTY ASPIRANT WALLACE 
Half-pint magnum of mischief. 
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makers offer no odds—even unofficial 
odds—on the 1968 presidential contest. 
They figure that the betting on this race 
should be left to amateurs and madmen, 

It is not even safe to say, for exam- 
ple, that Johnson would be a shoo-in 
if he ended the Viet Nam war. Ironical- 
ly, the G.O.P. could benefit, since there 
would then be no_ hesitation about 
“changing horses in midstream,” and 
the key issues would become the Presi- 
dent’s personality and his management 
of the Great Society. 

The Big Difference. One safe assump- 
tion is that the G.O.P. Convention will 
not be “deadlocked”; the day is long 
past when it can take 103 ballots to 
nominate a candidate, as it did at the 
1924 Democratic Convention. Nor, 
since roughly a dozen Republicans plan 
to enter the convention as favorite sons 
and thus will not begin transferring their 
delegates to the leading candidates until 
after one or two votes have been taken, 
will it by any means be a preset minuet, 
But the nominee should emerge fairly 
quickly—and without the bruising ideo- 


logical schism that marred the 1964 
convention 
The big difference in 1968 will be 


that the moderates should be in a suf- 
ficiently Strong position to prevent such 
a battle and to select a candidate— 
whoever he may be—with a realistic 
chance of winning the election. Thus 
the most reassuring outlook for ‘68 is 
that whichever party and candidate may 
capture the presidency, the global and 
domestic commitments of the Ameri- 
can people will be little changed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Progress Above Politics 

Larry O'Brien, who made his name 
as an astute political strategist and 
for the past 17 months has been one ot 
the most progress-minded Postmasters 
General in history, last week put prog- 
ress above politics by urging that his 
department be reorganized from top to 
mail drop. In the process, he proposed 
the abolition of his own job. 

Before a joint meeting of the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association and the 
American Society of Magazine Editors 
in Washington, O’Brien advocated a 
radically new setup under which 1) a 
government-owned corporation would 
replace the present Cabinet-level de- 
partment, 2) responsibility for opera- 
tions would be vested in a board of di- 
rectors nominated by the President and 
confirmed by Congress, and 3) the 
board would select a professional ad- 
ministrator to run the service. 

Sweet & Pungent. Any less stringent 
reform, O'Brien argued, could only be 
“painful and difficult” because of the 
“restrictive jungle of legislation and cus- 
tom that has grown up around the Post 
Office Department.” If the telephone 
system were run as the mails are, he 
said, “the carrier pigeon business would 
still have a great future.” In view of the 
postal service’s snowballing problems 
(Time, Dec. 30), the idea of a quasi- 
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independent agency similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority offers some 
compelling advantages. 

Congress has long relied on the postal 
service as a tub of sweet-and-pungent 
pork. Instead of using the patronage 
system, which has hurt morale and im- 
peded efliciency, the corporation could 
promote on merit. Another major prob- 
lem has been the Post Office’s archaic 
technical facilities: with construction 
programs pressured on one side by bud- 
get vagaries and on the other by con- 
gressional logrolling, it has tended to be 
more interested in concrete than com- 
puters—though even its buildings are 
inadequate. The agency envisioned by 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL O'BRIEN 
To clear the jungle. 


O'Brien would sell bonds for capital im- 
provements and help amortize them by 
including commercial space in Post Of- 
fice buildings. 

Under the present setup, the Post- 
master General has only limited control 
over his department. Congress sets 
rates, wages and other regulations, 
sometimes with devastating results. The 
89th Congress adopted a rule governing 
employees’ work schedules that had the 
unintended effect of adding 45,000 men. 
Under O'Brien's scheme, Congress 
would do no more than establish broad 
guidelines to determine how much of 
the postal service should be financed by 
general appropriations and how much 
by users’ fees. After that, the corpora- 
tion would be on its own, 

Testing the Wind. The changeover 
would not be easy. One obvious prob- 
lem would be the nearly 
700,000 employees now under the civil 
service system. Another prickly question 
would be whether, under a corporate 
system, postal strikes could be outlawed, 
as they are today. 

While earlier proposals for reorgan- 
izing the postal service have been 
shelved, this one—developed by an 


Status of 





O'Brien study group—has some chance 
of fruition. The initial reaction from 
Congress, the postal unions and ma- 
jor postal users was generally favor- 
able. President Johnson has accepted 
O'Brien's blueprint, at least to the extent 
of testing the wind, and last week ap- 
pointed a commission to study it. 

Meanwhile, the Administration must 
make the present system work. Last 
week Johnson sent to Congress his rec- 
ommendations for increases in both 
postal charges and employee compensa- 
tion. First-class mail would go up 1¢ an 
ounce, while the cost of second-, third- 
and fourth-class mail would increase 
between 21% und 28° .° When fully 
effective, the increases would bring in 
an additional $800 million a year. Pay 
for employees would go up 4.5%. 


As for O'Brien's — reorganization 
scheme, a top Post Office official re- 
marked that “if anyone can put it 


across, he can.” Which would make the 
Postmaster General not only the best 
of his breed but also the last. 


THE WAR 


Hanoi’s Pavlovians 

The walk-on took only four minutes, 
but its Orwellian impact unsettled 
even hard-boiled Communist newsmen 
Through a curtained doorway in Hanoi 
marched a husky American prisoner of 
war clad in purple and cream striped 
pajamas. He looked healthy enough, ex- 
cept for his eyes: as the strobe lights 
winked, they remained as fixed and flat 
as blazer buttons. Then, at a word from 
his captors, the American bowed deeply 
from the waist like a Manchurian candi- 
date, repeating the abject gesture in all 
directions about a dozen times. At an- 
other command, he turned on his san- 
daled heel and marched stiffly from 
the room, 

The prisoner was Lieut. Commander 
Richard A. Stratton, 35, a U.S. Navy 
fighter pilot from the U.S.S. Ticonde- 
roga who was downed over the North 
last Jan. S. His Pavlovian performance 
in’ Hanoi—witnessed last) month by 
American Freelance Photographer Lee 
Lockwood and reported last week in 
Lire—raised fears that the Communists 
were once again resorting to the in- 
human brainwashing techniques whose 
widespread use during the Korean War 
horrified the world. U.S. Ambassador- 
at-Large W. Averell Harriman warned 
that “it would be a matter of the gravest 
concern” if that were the case, and the 
State Department demanded that Hanoi 
allow the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to visit and examine the U.S. 
prisoners held in the North 

Peculiar Peccavi. There are presently 
150 to 200 Americans held prisoner 
in North Viet Nam, and from them the 





Some congressional critics argue that in 
the case of third-class mail—now amounting 
to 20 billion pieces a year—the increase ts 
insufficient, since such mail includes a great 
number of unsolicited brochures and adver 


tisements and needs a yearly subsidy of $265 
million as the Post Office now allocates costs 
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Communists claim to have extracted 
more than 20 “confessions.” Ho Chi 
Minh still believes that he will win the 
war by default, and the apparent aim 
of his prisoners’ confessions ts to con- 
vince the world that U.S. fighting men 
are sick of the war and guilt-racked over 
their “criminal” behavior in bombing 
North Viet Nam. 

The confessions sound bizarre indeed 
to anyone familiar with American par- 
lance. Last November, for instance, 
Radio Havana carried a peculiar pec- 
cavi, purportedly in the voice of Com- 
mander Jeremiah A. Denton, U.S.N. 
485087, U.S.S. Independence. Sorrow- 
fully admitting his “vicious, revolting 
crimes” in bombing “the innocent people 
and civilian buildings of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam,” the recorded 


LEE LOCKWOOD, BLACK STAR—LIFE 


NAVY PILOT STRATTON 
Eyes like blazer buttons. 


continued: “The brave and 
determined workers of an antiaircratt 
battery shot down my aircraft.” The 
tape went on to heap praise on “the 
kindness of heart of the Vietnamese 
government and people.” It made Com- 
mander Denton sound just like the boy 
next door—to any boy in Hanoi 

Stratton’s taped “confession,” which 
was played for Photographer Lockwood 
and 100 other spectators just before the 
bowing scene, was almost 
as ludicrous. “The second of December 
was to be an air-wing strike on the 
suburbs of Hanoi,” it said, for which 
“antipersonnel weapons were chosen to 
inflict maximum damage on the popu 
lation. Privately most of the pilots were 
appalled at the pacific nature of the 
target. I was inwardly ashamed at being 
such a coward,” 

Artful Dodger. The hallmark of such 
“confessions” is their invariable refer- 
ence to the “brave” American flier who 
refused to go on the criminal mission, 
Stratton’s tape refers to a “Lieut. (j.g.) 
John Parks” who refused to drop his 


confession 


grotesque 
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ordnance on the civilian population of 
Nam Dinh, and was court-martialed 
when he returned to the carrier. In 
fact, no American pilot has ever been 
court-martialed for failing to drop his 
ordnance. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
confessions are written by Hanoi’s com- 
missars and taped by American-educated 
announcers. In Commander Stratton’s 
Photographer Lockwood specu- 
lated that the prisoner might have been 
drugged rather than brainwashed. One 
artful dodger who beat the system was 
Lieut. Commander Charles Tanner, 34, 
from Covington, Tenn., who solemnly 
declared that two fellow pilots on the 
U.S.S. Coral Sea refused to fly their 
missions, were court-martialed and dis- 
honorably discharged. The _ officers’ 
names, subsequently trumpeted by Ha- 
noi: Lieut. Commander Ben Casey and 
Lieut. Clark Kent. 


case, 


However the confessions are con- 
cocted, or even extracted, the North 
Vietnamese clearly have not yet suc- 


ceeded in washing horse sense or humor 
from many American brains, By con- 
trast with the Korean War's Commu- 
nist captors, whose mind-manipulative 
techniques succeeded most notably with 
undereducated, unmotivated Army 
draftees, Hanoi’s Pavlovs have to con- 
tend with sophisticated career men, most 
of them field-grade officers, who gener- 
ally advocate intensified bombing of 
North Viet Nam. Hanoi’s efforts so far 
only accentuate North Viet Nam’s en 
demic ignorance of Western idiom, in- 
tellect and ideology. 


Patton's Peer 

During a speech in Nashville last 
month, Lyndon Johnson promised to 
send to Viet Nam more topflight mili- 
tary leaders, “the best that this country 
has been able to produce.” Delivering 
on that pledge the President last week 
announced the assignment to Saigon of 
General Creighton Abrams Jr., a World 
War II hero who is rated the ruggedest 
combat commander in the U.S. Army. 
He will become No. 2 man to General 
William Westmoreland, commander of 
all U.S. forces in South Viet Nam. 

Abe Abrams, 52, has been Army Vice 
Chief of Staff since September 4, 1964, 
the day he pinned on his fourth star. He 
will take over from Lieut. General John 
A. Heintges, who has been named Dep- 
uty U.S. Army Commander in Europe. 
The appointment of a full general to 
replace a lieutenant general underscores 
speculation that Abrams will ultimately 
succeed Westmoreland. Abrams, who 
has just returned from his third inspec- 
tion tour of the war zone, 
ithe present U.S, force level 
in Viet Nam “about right.” 

Fightin'est Footballer. Abrams’ as- 
Signment engendered a mixture of awe 
and anticipation among military and 
civilian officials in Saigon. The son of a 
railroad hand, he was born in Spring- 
field, Mass. At West Point, where he 
was known as the “fightin’est man” on 
the football squad, he claims that his 


considers 
(435,000) 


only distinction was an aversion to dis- 
cipline. After cavalry training at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Abrams joined the 4th 
Armored Division at its formation in 
1941, stayed with it through the war 

As commander of the 37th Tank 
Battalion, Abrams rode point in the 
race from Normandy to the Rhine in a 
string of command tanks—each of 
which he named Thunderbolt. He 
spearheaded the column that relieved 
the encircled 10Ist Airborne Division 
at Bastogne during the Battle of the 
Bulge. Often cut off himself, the cigar- 
chomping tanker once said: “They've 
got us surrounded again, the poor bas- 
tards.” Abrams’ embrace of battle 
earned him the unqualified admiration 
of his fiery Third Army Commander, 


George Patton: “I'm supposed to be the 
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GENERAL ABRAMS 
Man for all Thunderbolts. 


best tank commander in the Army, but 
I have one peer—Abe Abrams.” 

Firepower & Mass Attack. After 
World War II], Abrams made a smooth 
transition to staff officer, attended Com- 
mand and General Staff College and the 
Army War College, rewrote a book on 
armored tactics, then served as a corps 
chief in Korea. In 1960, after a series 
of U.S. statf assignments, he was given 
command of the 3rd Armored Division 
in West Germany—in time for the Ber- 
lin crisis of 1961. Next year Abrams 
returned to the U.S. as Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations 
for Civil Affairs, and had the unlikely 
task of quelling riots at Birmingham 
and the University of Mississippi 

An advocate of overwhelming _fire- 
power and the shock value of mass 
attack, Abrams will take to the battle 
an unalloyed respect for the men he 
will soon command. After his most 
recent slog through the boonies of South 
Viet Nam, he said: “You can't go out 
there and talk with the soldiers and 
officers without coming away inspired.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Pilot Pinch 


As Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara never tires of pointing out, Vict 
Nam has necessitated neither the mobil- 
ization of reserves nor the imposition 
of wage-and-price controls at home. Yet 
the war has inevitably caused strains 
and shortages, none of them potentially 
more perilous than the dwindling supply 
of military aviators. Ironically, the attri- 
tion has resulted not so much from the 
hazards of Hanoi’s MIGs and antiair- 
craft batteries as from the built-in com- 
petitiveness of American society in the 
jet and space age. 

All four services—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Air Force—are flying 
thin. Though there are pilots enough to 
fill every cockpit in Southeast Asia, the 
same cannot be said throughout the rest 
of the world. Marine Corps Comman- 
dant Wallace Greene last month told 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommitice 
that his service is now 851 aviators 
short and by 1968 will be 1,021 pilots in 
the hole: Chief of Naval Operations Da- 
vid McDonald admits to “urgent pilot 
needs”; Air Force Chief of Staff J. P. 
McConnell worries about the “down- 
ward trend” in pilot retention. The 
Army, whose 3,800 helicopter pilots in 
Viet Nam have virtually revolutionized 
the art of warfare, has more than tripled 
its output of chopper jockeys in the past 
year, but still lacks enough trained pilots 
to man all of its birds in Europe and the 
U.S. 

Bright Young Men. Two factors ac- 
count for the present pilot pinch: low 
training quotas in the early 1960s, plus 
the serious drain imposed by the U.S. 
civilian airlines, which need 6,000 new 
pilots every year to man rapidly expand- 
ing jet fleets and get 85% of them from 
the Navy and Air Force (which spend 
more than $150,000 to train each of 
them). “Look,” explains one frustrated 
Air Force general, “we send a guy to 
Viet Nam for a year. Then he’s sup- 
posed to be reunited with his family, but 
he’s sent to Spain and spends an awful 
lot of time doing gunnery practice in 
Turkey or Libya. He's still away trom 
his family 270 days out of the year. 
Pretty soon his wife remembers the 
American Airlines ad and says, “They're 
looking for bright young men = and 
you're a bright young man...” To stop 
that drain, the Navy recently proposed a 
three-year moratorium on airline hiring 
of military pilots. 

Already the services have replaced 
some bright, energetic young men with 
older, more senior pilots who normally 
would be flying subsonic desks in the 
Pentagon or stateside bases. McNamara 
himself recently ordered a screening of 
1,864 Washington-based flyers to see if 
their jobs could not be held down by 
nonaviators. Stepped-up recruitment 
and training programs in all services 
should overcome the slump eventually, 
but as one Navy captain lamented: “We 
won't be well until sometime between 
1971 and 1974.” 
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LABOR 
The Guns of April 


Union contracts covering 3.100.000 
workers expire in 1967, and already the 
storm signals are up. “If we get by April 
without a major crisis,” Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service Director 
William E. Simkin said last’ month, 
“maybe we will be well on the way.” 
April was only eight days old when the 
crisis broke. 

Last week Trucking Employers. Inc., 
representing nearly 1,500 trucking firms, 
announced a nationwide lockout in re- 
taliation against scattered strikes by lo- 
cal Teamsters Union members. The 
lockout idled a quarter-million Team- 
sters and stalled trucks that carry 65% 
of the freight hauled on the nation’s 
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prisoned Jimmy Hoffa) was demanding 
an hourly pay increase of 56¢ over the 
next three years and 21¢ in fringe bene- 
fits for the 250.000 members involved. 
The Teamsters now average between 
$3.25 and $3.80 an hour. The truckers 
offered 50¢ wage hikes with added bene- 
fits worth 12¢. 
@ RAILROADS: Six shopcraft unions were 
demanding a 7% pay hike the first 
year and a 5% increase in the second 
year for their 137,000 machinists, boil- 
ermakers, car men, electricians, firemen 
and oilers. The workers now average 
between $2.81 to $3.40 an hour. The 
railroads offered a 5% salary boost. 
Lesser labor disputes flared across 
the nation. Contracts covering 75,000 
rubber workers at Goodyear, Firestone, 
Goodrich and Uniroyal run out April 












TEAMSTERS PICKETING IN SCITUATE, MASS. 
Threat to the fundamental supply lines. 


highways. If a swift agreement was 
not reached, the Federal Government 
appeared ready to invoke the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, calling for an 80-day truce, 
in which work would resume and _ bar- 
gaining continue. 

Helpless to Act. The truckers’ lockout 
coincided with chilly negotiations be- 
tween craft unions and 138 of the na- 
tion’s railroads. The union men set this 
week for a strike that, if it occurs while 
the truckers are out, could create the 
worst transportation snarl in the na- 
tion’s history. The Government has al- 
ready invoked the Railroad Labor Act's 
60-day grace period to prevent a strike 
and now is helpless to act beyond presi- 
dential persuasion or special authority 
from Congress or the courts. A rail 
strike could idle up to 630,000 workers, 
halt commuter service and sidetrack as 
much as 30% of all military traffic. 

At issue: 

@ TRUCKING: Fifteen cents divided the 
Teamsters and the trucking firms. The 
union (negotiating a major contract for 
the first time since 1958 without im- 


20. Although Washington — observers 
were optimistic that a strike would be 
avoided, an industry leader has already 
hinted that rubber prices are likely to 
go up as a result of expected increased 
labor costs of as much as 6%. More 
than 12,000 members of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America have voted 
strike authorization to their negotiators 
with Western Electric Co., Inc., where 
their contract expired March 25. Talks 
have been held under day-to-day ex- 
tensions. In strikes already under way 
in television and radio (see SHOW 
Business), at New York's Aqueduct 
Race Track (see Sport), and by dairy- 
men of the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, there seemed litthke hope of an 
overnight settlement. 

Labor Legislation. Even before the 
trucking crisis, Congress was apprehen- 
sive. Colorado’s Republican Senator 
Peter H. Dominick criticized President 
Johnson for scheduling a trip to South 
America this week, when “our funda- 
mental supply lines are about to be 
threatened by a strike.” And two Re- 
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publican Senators, New York’s Jacob 
Javits and California’s Thomas H. Ku- 
chel, proposed a bill that would allow 
the Government to seck through the 
courts authority to keep struck indus- 
ties Operating in order “to protect the 
public health and safety.” 

If the disputes continue, Congress is 
likely to hear many more demands for 
tightened federal control over strikes 
that threaten the nation’s economy and 
war effort 


CHICAGO 
King Richard the Fourth 


In the euphoric aftermath of his upset 
victory over Illinois’ three-term Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas last fall, Charles Percy 
tramped the executive suites in search 
of a fellow Republican who might un- 
seat Chicago's seignorial mayor, Rich- 
ard Daley. One after another, the big- 
name businessmen he approached 
turned Percy down. Most of the G.O.P. 
non-candidates told him that they sup- 
ported Daley. 

Eventually, Percy and other top Re- 
publicans were forced to find a sacri- 
ficial lamb. Last week the lamb was ritu- 
ally slaughtered as Daley, 64, walked 
off with his fourth term by a margin of 
more than half a million votes. The 
mayor racked up 789,163—73% of the 
total ballots cast—while his opponent, 
John Waner, a prosperous, self-made 
heating contractor, tallied 272,955. Even 
in the Negro wards, from which the 
Democrats feared a strong protest vote, 
Daley outdrew Waner 5 to | 

The lopsided outcome had been all 
but preordained. Waner, 52, a diligent, 
longtime Republican precinct captain, 
was little known to the public. He re- 
mained all but unrecognized this year as 
he funneled $100,000 of his own money 
into a woefully underfunded campaign. 
The son of Polish immigrants, Waner 
(né Jan Wojnarowski) confessed at one 
point: “My English aint so good. I 





DALEY & WIFE 
Autocrat, Democrat, bureaucrat. 
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didn’t learn it until | was nine.” Waner 
alienated Chicago's militant civil rights 
groups by opposing open housing, then 
blundered into a vow to fire Chicago's 
able Police Superintendent Orlando W. 
Wilson, whom he labeled a ~$30,000- 
a-year con artist.” 

Even with a blue-ribbon candidate 
and a more expertly managed campaign, 
the G.O.P. would probably have fared 
little better. Daley is an autocrat, a 
Democrat and a bureaucrat in that 
order, and handles all three roles with 
zeal and efficiency. Though skeptics 
might reverse his slogan—"“Good gov- 
ernment is good politics’ —King Richard 
has made it work well enough to satisfy 
the “big mules” of Chicago’s power 
structure. Nudged by the nation’s most 
formidable political machine, the city’s 
rank-and-file voters agreed. 


TRIALS 


Masakit in Peoria 

“Now,” said the prosecutor, “if you 
see that same man in the courtroom to- 
day who came to your bedroom door on 
Wednesday night, July 13, 1966, would 
you please step down and point him 
out?” 

It was a classic courtroom line. Yet 
when Assistant State’s Attorney Wil- 
liam Martin from Chicago put the ques- 
tion last week in Peoria, Ill., the words 
cast a galvanic spell over the room. In 
response to the prosecutor's question, 
Coraz6n Pieza Amurao, 24, stepped 
down from the witness stand. The pretty 
petite (4 ft. LO in.) Philippine girl, who 
alone survived the massacre last sum- 
mer in which eight fellow student nurses 
were stabbed or strangled to death in a 
South Side Chicago apartment, walked 
toward Defendant Richard F. Speck, 
25, and raised her hand toward his head 
“This,” she said firmly, “is the man.” 

That confrontation, carried out with a 
minimum of emotion and a maximum 
of drama, climaxed the first week of the 
trial. Speck, who has received more 
careful legal and physical protection 
than any other murder suspect in recent 
history (his trial was shifted from Chi- 
cago for fear of adverse publicity), ts 
represented by Public Defender Ger- 
ald Getty, 53, none of whose 80 odd 
murder defendants has ever received 
a death sentence. The accused, some- 
time merchant seaman and ex-convict, 
seemed to have been crossed up only 
by the one event of July 13 that the 
killer had overlooked. By rolling under a 
bunk while the murderer led her room- 
mates to the slaughter, Miss Amurao 
had escaped his attention while watch- 
ing his movements. 

Momentary Tears. During three 
hours of direct examination by Prosecu- 
tor Martin and |$ hours of cross-exami- 
nation by Getty, Corazon remained un 
shaken and—except for a few momen- 
tary tears—unsentimental. She account- 
ed in cool syllables for each of the wood 
blocks, labeled with her former room- 
mates’ names, that Martin removed 
from a scale model of the five-room 
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AMURAO ARRIVING AT COURTHOUSE 
Cool syllables for each wooden block. 


apartment where the girls were killed 
As Martin lifted the block labeled Mer- 
lita Gargullo (another Filipina who had 
moved into the apartment two months 
before the killings), she offered the rec- 
ollection that the murderer had asked 
Merlita: “Do you know karate?” 

The killer took 20 to 40 minutes be- 
tween slayings, as he led his victims 
from the back upstairs bedroom to the 
street-front rooms where the slaughter 
took place. At one point, a neighbor— 
blonde Tammy Sioukoff, 20, another 
student nurse who lived near by—rang 
the doorbell, hoping to borrow a couple 
of slices of bread to make a sandwich 
for her boy friend: the killer kept the 
girls quiet by advising them: “Don’t be 
afraid! I'm not going to kill you.” Miss 
Sioukoff went away. 

Final Victim. Corazon said that the 
killer later asked Patricia Matusek, 21, 
who was wearing a yellow nightgown: 
“Are you the girl with the yellow 
dress?” It was a possible confirmation 
that he had watched the girls enter and 
leave the apartment from a park near 
by. Apparently none of the victims put 
up a violent struggle, according to the 
survivor, though three of the girls had 
cried “ah!” in muffled voices. One of 
the Philippine nurses cried “masakit!”— 
Tagalog for “it hurts.” 

When the killer came to his eighth 
and final victim, pretty, blonde Gloria 
Davy, 22, he flattened her on the bed 
across from the one under which Miss 
Amurao was hiding. In agonizing de- 
tail, the witness described a rape that 
lasted 20 or 25 minutes. None of the 
other girls had apparently been sexual- 
ly assaulted and, curiously enough, even 
the coroner's inquest on Gloria Davy 
had not revealed any clinical evidence 
of rape. That one fact seemed to indi- 
cate the motive and the madness of the 
killer, a man who may have been im- 
potent, yet so desperate to prove his 
virility that he would murder eight girls 
to do so 
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Token Comeuppance 


Before pronouncing sentence in 
Washington last week, Federal Judge 
Oliver Gasch looked down from the 
bench at Robert G. Baker and said: 
“Mr. Baker, you may speak if you 
wish.” Said Bobby: “I have nothing, 
Your Honor.” Thereupon Baker, 38, 
who was convicted last January 29 on 
charges that read like a white-collar 
crime wave—seven counts of income 
tax evasion, grand larceny, fraud, con- 
spiracy and transportation of stolen 
money—got almost nothing in the way 
of punishment. Though the maximum 
possible sentence was 48 years in jail 
and fines of $47,000, he was not fined. 
received a jail term of only one to three 
years. He would thus be eligible for pa- 
role, with time off for good behavior, 
after serving 347 days. Appeals are ex- 
pected to stave off even that token 
comeuppance for several months. 
Meanwhile the former Senate page is 
free to pursue his diverse business 
interests, 





THE CONGRESS 
Shoo on the Other Foot 


In 1965, Adam Clayton Powell voted 
to exclude from the House of Repre- 
sentatives five members-elect from Mis- 
sissippi—even though the delegation 
met all constitutional requirements for 
admission. All were over 25, U.S. citi- 
zens and residents of the state they 
sought to represent.” Now that’ the 
shoo is on the other foot, Powell con- 
tends that Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to deny him his own seat 
in Congress. Last week his suit based 
on this argument was thrown out of 
Federal District Court in Washington. 

Judge George Hart Jr. refused to 
rule on the merits of Powell's case, De- 
claring that the historic separation of 
judicial and legislative powers deprived 
the court of jurisdiction, Hart added 
to a dictum of Justice Felix Frank- 
furter’s with the observation: “For this 
court to order any member of the 
House of Representatives, any officer 
of the House or any employee of the 
House to do or not to do any act re- 
lated to the organization of member- 
ship of that House would be for the 
court to crash through a political thick- 
et into political quicksand.” 

This week Powell faced another test, 
an election in New York’s [8th Con- 
gressional District to fill the vacancy 
caused by his exclusion. There was no 
doubt that Powell would win at the 
polls, but his victory could well be mean- 
ingless, since the House has already 
voted. 307 to 116, to bar him from the 
90th Congress. There remains, how- 
ever, the possibility that the House will 
relent. Brooklyn Democrat Emanuel 
Celler, chairman of the select commit- 


The issue was racial discrimination in Mis 
sissippi's election procedures. The motion to 
seat the quintet was passed, 276-149 
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Powell be 


tee that recommended that 
seated but penalized, predicts that the 
House will now admit the prodigal. 


As if Powell did not have enough 
litigation already, his third wife, Yvette 
Diago Powell, filed suit against him last 
week in Puerto Rico. She charged non- 
support of herself and their four-year- 
old son, asked $1,500 a month. 


CRIME 


Merchandise Returned 

IMPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT, 
screamed the note on the boy’s bed. The 
warning was hardly necessary. Missing 
from the bed was Kenneth Young, 11. 
He had been kidnaped while sleeping in 
his Beverly Hills home. 

The note told Herbert Young, 35, 
president of Los Angeles’ Gibraltar 
Financial Corp. (assets; $423.5  mil- 
lion), exactly how to get his son back— 
alive. Young was instructed to take a 
$250,000 ransom to a West Los Angeles 
filling station two days after the kidnap- 
ing; there he was to wail for a ring on 
the pay phone at exactly 6 p.m. If he 
told the police or failed to follow in- 
structions, “the merchandise”’—Kenneth 
—would be “vindictively destroyed.” 

No one doubted it for a minute. 
Though Beverly Hills police and FBI 
agents were quickly brought into the 
case, not a word of the kidnaping leaked 
out to the public. Young even took his 
two other sons out of school when one 
of them bragged that his brother had 
been kidnaped, Clutching the ransom 
in an overnight bag, Young followed 
instructions exactly. At 6 p.m., the pay 
phone rang and he was told by the kid- 
naper to go to a second station. There, 
about 45 minutes later, a man drove up 
in a white Chevrolet, motioning Young 
to follow him. Along a dark stretch of 
Sepulveda Boulevard, the kidnaper 





pulled over and got out to take the 
money. “He had his left hand free.” 
Young recounted, “but his right hand 
was in his jacket. I didn’t see a gun.” 

Eight hours later, Kenneth, left by 
his abductor in a car in Santa Monica. 
knocked on the door of an apartment. 
and—clad only in shorts and socks— 
asked to use the telephone, shyly ex- 
plaining to the man who answered the 
door that he had been kidnaped. “Dad,” 
he said into the phone, “I got away and 
I'm all right. 'm awfully tired. Would 
you come and pick me up?” 

"| Wasn't Scared."’ Kenneth had been 
well enough treated, though his head 
had been shaved so that a_ blindfold 
could be taped securely over his eyes, 
and he had been given sleeping pills to 
make him drowsy. Kept in one room, 
he had been fed TV dinners, soup and 
meat loaf. Otherwise, it had clearly 
been something of an adventure for the 
eleven-year-old. “I didn't feel chicken 
about it,” he told reporters. “On the 
first day, he said I would be home 
Wednesday night. | wasn’t scared except 
when he showed me the gun.” 

Whoever “he” was—the FBI was un- 
certain whether one person or more 
were involved—the kidnaper had con- 
siderable knowledge about the Youngs. 
He knew the layout of their house, the 
names of Kenneth’s maternal grand- 
parents, probably even the Youngs’ un- 
listed telephone number: six calls had 
been received while Kenneth was gone, 
with the caller silently hanging up each 
time. The FBI was confident that he 
would be captured: of 740 kidnapings 
investigated previously under the Lind- 
bergh Act, all but four have been solved. 
At week's end, banks across the nation 
were being given serial numbers of the 
$250,000 (all in $100 bills). It was 
the biggest ransom ever paid in’ the 
U.S. that ended in the safe return of 
a kidnap victim. 





KENNETH YOUNG BACK HOME WITH PARENTS IN BEVERLY HILLS 
Two days of soup and meat loaf for $250,000. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
L.B.J.’s Gamble 


In fragmented Latin America, sum- 
mit conferences are rare occurrences— 
and successful ones rarer still, Simon 
Bolivar organized the first one in 1826 
to press for a federation of Latin Amer- 
ican countries, but gave up in despair 
when only four nations deigned to send 
delegates. Dwight Eisenhower gathered 
19 Latin American heads of state at a 
summit meeting in Panama City in 
1956, but his pleas for hemispheric soli- 
darity were almost drowned out by 
cries for more U.S. aid funds. This 
week, as President Johnson flew south- 


commitment to Latin America, but also 
to resuscitate the Alliance in his own 
pragmatic way. It was no easy task. 
During the pre-summit talks, a few 
countries threatened to withdraw unless 
the U.S. granted more generous trade 
concessions. The Communists prepared 
protest demonstrations. 

Hemispheric Scale. Simon Bolivar, 
with his dream of Latin American unity, 
would have applauded the President's 
intentions. Johnson will put his full 
weight—and considerable U.S. money 
—behind a U.S.-sponsored proposal for 
the creation in 1970 of a common mar- 
ket that would eventually unite the 22 
non-Communist republics from the Rio 


ar 





PUNTA DEL ESTE FROM THE AIR 
Bolivar would have been delighted. 


ward to meet with the Presidents of 
19° Latin American republics, there 
were grounds for hope that the biggest 
conference of all might produce some 
lasting results. 

The site of the three-day meeting is 
mildly symbolic: it is the Uruguayan 
seaside resort of Punta del Este, where 
the treaty for the Alliance for Progress 
was signed by the countries’ economic 
ministers in 1961. Despite impressive 
economic growth in several countries, 
notably Venezuela and the Central 
American republics, the Alliance has 
fallen short of its goal of freeing Latin 
America from the gross disparities be- 
tween rich and poor, from the rigid 
tariff barriers that inhibit trade, and 
from the debilitating dependence on 
only one or two crops. 

In his first presidential trip abroad to 
an international conference in an area 
other than Asia, Johnson sought not 
only to reaffirm the continuing U.S. 
* Only two who were invited will be absent: 
Bolivia's Réné Barrientos, who is angry be- 
cause the question of his landlocked country’s 
access to the sea is not on the agenda, and 
Haiti's Frangois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier, who 
fears what might happen if he left home. 
Cuba’s Castro was not, of course, invited. 
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Grande to Cape Horn in one barriers- 
down trading area. The new market's 
population (243 million) would be 
greater than that of either the U.S. or 
the European Common Market, and its 
gross national product would be an 
impressive $75 billion. 

Two separate trading zones, the clev- 
en-nation Latin American Free Trade 
Association and the five-nation Central 
American Common Market, — have 
sprung up south of the border in recent 
years, But they are too loosely organized 
and too small to have much overall 
effect. on the continent’s economic 
growth. Johnson's proposal calls for 
converting those two organizations into 
one European-style economic communi- 
ty. It would be run by a strong Brussels- 
type secretariat whose policy would be 
to encourage the integration and diversi- 
fication of the area’s industries. One 
country, for example, would concen- 
trate on producing enough steel to sup- 
ply its own needs and those of its neigh- 
bors, while another would build up, say, 
a chemical-fertilizer industry. Such a 
market, runs Johnson's argument, would 
help Latin Americans help themselves 
by making it profitable and desirable to 
switch from relatively isolated national 


markets to trading on a hemispheric 
scale. 

Watered Down. Johnson wanted to 
take to Punta del Este a promise of 
$1.5 billion in additional U.S. aid to 
help bring LATCOM (Latin American 
Common Market) into being. He asked 
for a special congressional resolution 
that would pledge the extra U.S. aid— 
and ordinarily he would have got it. The 
House passed the resolution by a 2-to-1 
margin, but Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and a critic of John- 
son's Viet Nam policy, balked. 

The resolution, Fulbright claimed, 
would give the President the same 


Mariskonea 
(restaurant) 





sweeping powers as the 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, which authorized 
Johnson to use more force in Viet Nam. 
Fulbright watered down the resolution 
so drastically during committee hearings 
that Johnson passed the word to let it 
die without coming to a Senate vote. 
Johnson still hopes to steer the generally 
responsive Latinos toward making the 
historic decision for the common mar- 
ket, but the outcome will now depend 
more on his power of personal persua- 
sion and less on the power of the dollar. 

Other Issues. After Johnson finishes 
talking about LATCOM, the Latinos’ 
turn will come to talk about what they 
have on their minds. The conference 
agenda has been carefully purged of 
several potentially disruptive subjects— 
such as a hemisphere peace force, ter- 
ritorial disputes between neighbors and 
offshore fishing rights—to enable the 
Presidents to concentrate on econom- 
ics. They want the U.S. to use its in- 
fluence to help stabilize the world price 
of such crops as coffee, cocoa and sug- 
ar so that fluctuations on the world 
market will no longer wipe out their 
export earnings. They also want to en- 
list. U.S. assistance in building new 
border-spanning roads, rail lines and 
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communications systems to help Latin 
America become a more closely knit 
society. 

The Latin American Presidents also 
hope for additional U.S. aid to under- 
take a crash program to upgrade health 
and educational facilities throughout 
the Southern Hemisphere, Finally, they 
will discuss what can be done about the 
arms race. At present, Latin America is 
in the ridiculous position of spending 
more money per year ($1.7 billion) 
on jet fighters, battleships and other 
weaponry than it receives in U.S. aid 
($1.2 billion), Even some governments 
run by former military men now seem 
to agree that such outlays must be dras- 
tically scaled down. 

Casino Conference. The Presidents 
will find Punta del Este a delightful 
place in which to deliberate. A peninsu- 
la 85 miles east of Montevideo, it has 
miles of glittering beaches, pine-dotted 
lawns and flaming hydrangeas. The 
busy summer season—late November to 
March—has just ended, but an influx 
of 2,100 security guards, 1,800 news- 
men and 2,000 diplomats and aides will 
make up for the departed vacationers, 
During the four days at Punta del 
Este, President Johnson is staying in a 
seaside white chalet called Beaulieu, 
which has been put at his disposal free 
of charge by an Argentine industrialist. 
Within walking distance are luxurious 
bungalows housing a dozen other chiets 
of state. The headquarters for the con- 
ference is the seven-story San Rafael 
Hotel, which looks like an overgrown 
Tudor mansion. The talks themselves 
will be held in the hotel’s gambling 
casino, where some $30,000 is bet each 
night during the season on roulette and 
blackjack. Johnson hopes to place a far 
bigger bet on Latin America’s ability 
to build and profit from a common 
market. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Princely Sum-Ups 


Two nations directly border on the 
battlefields of South Viet Nam, Cambo- 
dia and Laos. Both are nominally neu- 
tral, both are headed by princes, both 
are inevitably caught up in the struggle 
of Southeast Asia. Last week each of 
the princes offered rare public observa- 
tions on the ambiguities of neutrality 
so close to the shooting. 
> Cambodian Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk’s neutrality for his nation is self- 
styled in faintly Peking tints. His Royal 
Khmer army is Communist-armed and 
equipped. Though he has broken off 
diplomatic relations with the U.S. for 
alleged border violations, Sihanouk con- 
veniently ignores the use of Cambodia 
for transit, resupply and sanctuary by 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
troops. It was thus all the more odd 
when the prince, in a rambling speech 
last week, complained that Communist 
bands were shooting up villages in Bat- 
tambang Province in northwest Cam- 
bodia, far from the Viet Nam border. 

“Because we have aided the Viet 
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SOUVANNA 
Threat defined. 


Minh [North Vietnamese] and the Viet 
Cong,” said Sihanouk, “the Americans 
have condemned us. But now the 
Khmer Viet Minh [Cambodian Com- 
munists] have returned their gratitude 
by saying that I am a traitor and a 
country seller.” He mournfully an- 
nounced that Cambodia must prepare to 
fight the ungrateful Reds in the north, 
added that the country might have to 
close its embassies abroad to buy arms. 
After all, he said, “how can we ask China 
and Russia for ammunition to fight the 
Khmer Reds?” As for the U.S., “with 
the Americans we absolutely do not 
want a reconciliation.” None was likely 
to be offered soon, since Sihanouk, as 
usual, said nothing about the two North 
Vietnamese divisions and countless Viet 
Cong in his eastern provinces. At week's 
end, though, he announced that 48 Com- 
munists had been captured in Battam- 
bang Province. 

> Laotian Prince Souvanna Phouma’s 
neutrality was imposed by the U.S., 
Russia and the twelve other signers of 
the Geneva Accord of 1962, leaving 
Laos a tenuously tripartite land that is 
part Communist, Royalist and neutral. 
Premier by the grace of all three fac- 
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SIHANOUK 
Gratitude returned. 





tions, Souvanna Phouma was far more 
candid than Sihanouk last week in tour- 
ing his own troubled horizon. 

The Communist portion of Laos bor- 
ders on both North and South Viet 
Nam, and is ruled by the local Red 
Pathet Lao, aided by an estimated 30,- 
000 North Vietnamese combat troops 
who man the Ho Chi Minh trail’s Lao- 
tian sections. In a conversation with a 
reporter for the New York Times. 
Prince Souvanna admitted that the Lao- 
tian armed forces (composed of Royal- 
ists and neutralists) are too small and 
weak to interfere with this massive Red 
force. Even so, Laos does not want U.S. 
or any other Western help in the matter, 
“because this would mean more war for 
Laos, which has known little else since 
1939.” He said that all that Laos could 
do was already being done: daily bomb- 
ing runs by the Laotian air force against 
traflic using the trail. What concerned 
the Premier more was the Pathet Lao 
threat to the rest of Laos. “The 15,000 
Pathet Lao are a well-disciplined politi- 
cal party, the only political party in this 
country,” he said. Still, much of their 
strength would evaporate, as would most 
of Laos’ problems, “if only we could 
get rid of the Vietnamese.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Coming On Over 


As the fighting gathers intensity in 
Viet Nam, so do the doubts among 
many Viet Cong about the wisdom of 
dying for Communism. Last week Sai- 
gon announced that a record 5,557 Viet 
Cong defected to the Allied side during 
the month of March, nearly double Feb- 
ruary’s previous record monthly high 
of 2,917 surrendered enemies. That 
brought the totals for the government's 
Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) program for 
the first quarter of the year to 10,746, 
already more than half of last year’s 
full count of 20,242 and nearly equal 
to the 11,124 who defected in all of 
1965. The running start puts Saigon’s 
Chieu Hoi goal of 45,000 defectors in 
1967 well within reach, even though no 
Viet Cong units as a group have so far 
crossed over—and only a scant 200 of 
Hanoi’s North Vietnamese regulars 
have come in 


The Lure of the Lonely Patrol: 
Forcing the Enemy to Fight 


The single U.S. patrol, a thin line of 
Ist Division infantrymen, moved warily 
through the jungles of Tay Ninh prov- 
ince one humid morning last week. Deep 
in Viet Cong territory, the lonely Amer- 
icans posed a tempting target. Finally, 
at high noon, the Viet Cong yielded to 
the temptation. Under cover of a furi- 
ous mortar assault, they attacked in 
force. Almost immediately, U.S. artil- 
lery that had been covering the patrol’s 
advance opened up on the hitherto-hid- 
den Viet Cong mortar emplacements. 
Within minutes. Allied planes were 
bombing and strafing the enemy attack- 
ers. Besieged by shells and 40 lethal air 
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HELICOPTERS AT THE READY IN TAY NINH 
Proof of a lethal union. 


strikes, the battered Viet Cong broke off 
contact and retreated with their dead 

This incident. which took 
part of Operation Junction City, was an 
expert execution of the newest Allied 
infantry tactic of the war. In essence, 
the tactic consists of a mating of one of 
warfare’s oldest fundamentals—deep pa- 
trolling—with modern technology: mias- 
sive air and artillery firepower at in- 
stant radio command. It has proved a 
Iethal union. Not until the beginning of 
1967 did the U.S. have sufficient troops 
in Viet Nam to put the new tactic to 
use on a widespread basis. The three 
months since have witnessed fighting of 
a scope and scale unequaled in the war, 
producing Communist deaths at a rate 
that, if it keeps up, will mean 80,000 
enemy killed during 1967. 

Under the Fan. The tactic was evolved 
to cope with an enemy adept at hiding 
in his own terrain and reluctant to fight 
unless the odds appeared overwhelm- 
ingly in his favor. In past wars and the 
earlier days of the Viet Nam conflict, 
the U.S. conducted patrols for recon- 
naissance and intelligence purposes only 
Engagement with the enemy was to be 
avoided for the sound that a 
patrol seldom consists of a unit much 
than a 30-man_ platoon, and 
often is as small as a squad of ten men 

Now U.S. mobility and firepower have 
so changed the context that the U.S 
patrol is never really alone. It thus 
can probe aggressively deeper and deep- 
er into Viet Cong sanctuaries until the 
Viet Cong are forced to come out and 
fight. Helicopters lift artillery batteries 
forward to keep an advancing patrol 
always in range of the “fan.” or radius, 
of the gun’s shells. Jet fighter-bombers 
always stand ready to be up and over 
any target in South Viet Nam within 
minutes in support of an attacked pa- 
trol. If neither shells nor 
enough, the helicopter 
infantry reinforcements to the 


place as 
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Possible & Potent. Typical of the re- 
sults of the new tactic was an earlier 
Junction City battle in Tay Ninh, A 
U.S. deep patrol of platoon size flushed 
out what appeared to be two enemy 
companies on a heavily jungled hillside 
Within two minutes of the first exchange 
of shots, than 30 U.S. artillery 
pieces, all moved up the previous day to 
cover the patrol. were pounding the 
enemy. But the two Viet Cong com- 
panies proved to be two battalions in- 
and the U.S. platoon was hard 

when, I5 minutes after the 
artillery opened up, the first’ fighter- 
bombers attacked. Still convinced that 
he had a major chance to wipe out a 
U.S. unit, the enemy commander com- 
mitted a full regiment to his attack. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. was helilifting in 
reinforcements. Within three hours, the 
Viet Cong regiment was being chewed 
to pieces not by a single platoon but by 
a full brigade of G.Ls. Final count: 
S81 Viet Cong dead 

Deep patrolling is, of course, a dan- 
gerous tactic, and its application has 
accounted for a good part of the surge 
in Allied as well as Viet Cong casual- 
ties. Some squads have been wiped out 
on deep patrol and some platoons so 
badly mauled that they could no longer 
operate as units. The Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese have — themselves 
countered with fresh tactics, including 
deep patrols of their own. But the 
enemy's main thrust has been at forward 
U.S. artillery batteries that make Amer- 
ican deep patrols both possible and po- 
tent. In weeks the Communists 
have launched frantic attacks at U.S. 
forward fire bases from Camp Carroll 
long the Demilitarized Zone to Bong 
Son near When mor- 


more 


stead, 
pressed 


recent 


the eastern coast 


taring, though, they have only two 
minutes to do their damage: that is 
just how long it takes U.S. guns to 


zero in on them and begin raining down 
their whistling packets of death 


RED CHINA 
Into the Dustbin! 
Onto the Garbage Heap! 


Beating drums and gongs and waving 
their talismanic little red books of Mao, 
the Red Guards were at it again last 
week, surging in’ frenzied rhythm 
through the streets of Peking, Shanghai, 
Nanking and dozens of lesser cities. 
In banner and chant they proclaimed 
their purpose: “Sweep the great renegade 
of the working class onto the garbage 
heap!” and “Sweep the Khrushchev of 
China into the dustbin of history!” The 


man so described by these sanitation- 
minded youngsters, who also referred 


to him as “a paper tiger.” the “big shot” 
and the “main root of revisionism,” was 
Red China’s President Liu Shao-chi, 
the chief foe of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and his Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. The renewed attacks on 
Liu showed that Mao and his followers 
have not yet succeeded in winning the 
day; they also signaled a new phase in 
China’s upheaval after several weeks of 
comparative quiet. 

The attackers were tens of thousands 
of the very Red Guards whom Premier 
Chou En-lai last month ordered back to 
school. Those orders were part of a 
general damping down of revolutionary 
chaos in the interests of getting the 
spring grain crop planted and the econ- 
omy moving. But last week's youthful 
display indicates that Mao has changed 
his mind about any letup. Wall posters, 
in fact, reported that Chou and other 
Maoist officials publicly admitted that 
it has been a mistake to disband the 
Red Guards. 

Final Accounts. Cranking up the Red 
Guards anew just to attack Liu Shao- 
chi seems an excess in itself, The best 
Western intelligence is that ever since 
October Liu has been President of China 
in name only, barred from all Politburo 
sessions and public affairs of state. He 
last appeared in public on Nov. 25. His 
name is no longer aflixed to official tele- 
grams to other heads of state. He may 





LIU VISITING PAKISTAN 
The attack seemed an excess in itself. 
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Beneath the beautifully sculpted skin of every 
Grand Prix there’s a standard 400 cubic inch V-8 that 
kicks out 350 horses in a trice. 

Standard. But hardly ordinary. 

And as if that weren’t enough, you can order up to 
376 hp in the form of our fabulous Quadra-Power 428 
along with a four-speed stick and special suspension. 

All of which means that Grand Prix was designed 


We don't call it Grand Prix because it looks good standing 
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to drive as good as it looks. (And one look at the lus- 
cious Grand Prix below will give you a hint how good 
that really is.) 

Of course, General Motors’ safety package, dis- 
appearing windshield wipers, and monogrammed no- 
vent picture windows on hardtops are also standard. 

So you might say that when it comes to designing 
driving machines, our engineers take the grand prize. 


still. 
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from Ron Santo’s glove 
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for Mrs. Brady’s shampoo... 





so many good things 
come from 


Wilson. 


Ron Santo’s glove is the Wilson A2000, a favorite 
of many top stars. Ron's uniform is from Wilson, too, as are 
those worn by most major-leaguers. 

Mrs. Brady's shampoo contains new Wilson Substantive Proteins to give 
her hair improved body and leave it easier to manage. 

Every Wilson product is made with extra care and imagination to satisfy you 
more completely. Wilson sports equipment for championship competition or family 
recreation. Wilson pharmaceutical and chemical products that serve you in 
many ways. And Wilson's Certified foods for healthful nutrition. 


Look for the Wilson name. You'll recognize a good thing when you see it. 


WILSON & CO. INc. 


Prudential Plaza * Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Serving the world with 69 plants and 296 distributing agencies in over 80 countries. 
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SPORTING GOODS 
Equipment and apparel for 
golf, tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, volley 
ball, track and many other 
active sports. 
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HAM, BACON, SAUSAGE 
Wilson's Certified Tender 
Made Canned Hams, Fes- 
tival Ham, lean and meaty 
Bacon, and 77 varieties of 
Sausage. 
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FRESH MEATS 


Plants in Ogden, Omaha, 
Albert Lea, Los Angeles, 
Cherokee, Cedar Rapids, 
Denver, Oklahoma City, 


Kansas City. 


GROCERY PRODUCTS 
Wilson's Certified Mor, 
Bif, and other canned 
meats. Bake-Rite Pure 
Shortening, B-V Gravy and 
Soup Base. Ideal Dog Food. 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
AND CHEMICAL 
Enzymes, glandular deriv- 
atives. Coating fats, emul- 
sifiers, emollients, gelatin, 

protein hydrolysates. 








still be permitted to go to his office and 
await dispatches and memos that never 
come. He may be under some form 
of detention, either imprisonment or, 
more likely, house arrest in his villa in 
Peking’s Fragrant Hill section. 

If Liu is already powerless. why 
should Mao unleash what Peking radio 
called “mass rallies wrathfully denounc- 
ing the crimes” of Liu and vowing “to 
resolutely destroy him?” Best explana- 
tion: Liu is the symbol of continuing 
resistance to Mao’s revolution through- 
out the party and cadre structure, which 
Liu himself spent 20 years building. A 
Red Guard leader addressing a Peking 
rally allowed as much, explaining that 
“final accounts” must be settled against 
Liu because “only by destroying his 
sinister headquarters can we ensure the 
recapture of the party, and_ political, 
financial and cultural power.” 

A Poisonous Weed. In demanding 
Liu’s resignation as President, the Mao- 
ist mobs were really warning party and 
government officials to fall into revo- 
lutionary line. The latest outbursts were 
thus an admission of continuing Maoist 
weakness and of the threat that Liu 
might still triumph. Among the many 
sins that the Maoists ascribed to Liu, 
some of them going back to 1935, was 
his authorship of the book How to Be a 
Good Communist. Until Liu’s down- 
fall, it was second only to Mao's own 
writings as a source of mass meditation: 
last week it was denounced as mere 
“deceitful talk” and “a poisonous 
weed.” In China’s puritan clime, the 
army newspaper Red Star last week 
made another serious charge against 
Liu, who was once considered some- 
thing of a swinger in the Politburo. He 
had, said Red Star, “energetically spread 
the idea that it is legal to indulge in 
beautiful clothes, rouge and lipstick and 
wining and dining.” 


RUSSIA 


Painful Voices 

All authority is a form of violence 
against the people. There will come a 
day when there will be no rulers, no 
Caesars, no authority of any kind. 

Though the professed aim of Com- 
munism is eventually to do away with 
all government, such words can hardly 
please the well-entrenched rulers of the 
Soviet Union. Even less so, in fact, 
when they are put in the mouth of none 
other than Jesus Christ, making his first 
appearance in Soviet literature in many 
years. And, to top matters off, the novel 
containing the passage, The Master and 
Margarita, was written by Mikhail Bul- 
gakov, who died in disgrace in 1940 and 
is described by the official Big Soviet 
Encyclopaedia as a “slanderer of Soviet 
reality.” 

Even more remarkable is the fact that 
The Master and Margarita has become 
the most talked about work in Russia 
today. It was published in two install- 
ments in the liberal monthly Moskva, of 
which Soviet readers have already 
bought 150,000 copies (the novel has 
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yet to appear in book form). Soviet crit- 
ics, many of whom have declared it a 
masterpiece, discuss it endlessly, Bulga- 
kov wrote six plays. and five novels, but 
The Master and Margarita, which critics 
knew existed but had never seen in 
print, is perhaps his most daring work. 
Its publication for the first time in Rus- 
sia is part of a literary rebellion that is 
sweeping through Soviet letters. The 
Kremlin is watching in dismay, but has 
so far tried to contain rather than crush 
the new independence. 

The novel describes how Satan (“the 
master”) comes to Moscow in the 1930s 
to cast a spell on the inhabitants. The 
characters, all lacking orthodox Marx- 
ian solemnity, range from a talking cat 
to a chambermaid who flits about her 
employer's flat in fluttering nudity, 
One of its most interesting scenes is a 
re-enactment of Christ's encounter with 
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NOVY MIR’S TVARDOVSKY 
Such hard aches. 


Pilate, in which Christ tells the Roman 
procurator that power must crumble be- 
fore truth. Pilate, a baffled autocrat 
who suffers from psychosomatic head- 
aches, asks the same question that is re- 
corded in the New Testament: “What is 
truth?”* His prisoner, who is pictured 
as a man shrewd in his simplicity, re- 
plies: “The truth now is that your head 
aches. It aches so hard that you are 
thinking of death. And I've unwillingly 
become your executioner.” 

Intensified Debate. Heads in the 
Kremlin also suffer pains whenever 
Moskva or Novy Mir, the leading jour- 
nal in the liberal upsurge, comes out on 
the stands. The most recent issue of 
Novy Mir is running a memoir by Boris 
Pasternak, whose work has been suspect 
ever since he allowed his Doctor Zhiva- 
go to be published in the West (where it 
ultimately sold 4,500,000 copies). The 


In St. John’s account, Pilate does not wait 
for a reply, which inspired Francis Bacon to 
begin his essay Of Truth with the words 
“What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer.” 


sketch relates how Pasternak once wrote 
to Stalin with sarcastic thanks for spar- 
ing him the same official adulation ac- 
corded Vladimir Mayakovsky, one of 
the great heroes of Soviet literature, 
and thus saving him from “blowing up 
my own importance.” Evoking con- 
tempt for Mayakovsky, Pasternak says 
that his work “was introduced by force, 
like potatoes under Catherine the 
Great.” The liberal monthly Molodaya 
Gvardia recently attacked an even more 
sacrosanct Soviet idol, Maxim Gorky. It 
dismissed the author of The Lower 
Depths as nothing more than “a fairly 
good documentary journalist.” 

While looking on such heresy with a 
certain amount of ambiguity, the Krem- 
lin has decided to make an example of 
Novy Mir. Though its poet-editor, Alek- 
sandr Tvardovsky, 57, contends that “I 
am a Communist in all the complexity 
of my soul,” the party removed him 
from the Central Committee, recently 
fired two of his editors and replaced 
them with three safer editors. Two 
weeks ago, it rebuked the magazine for 
“a lopsided showing of reality” and 
“ideological errors and drawbacks.” 

Unforgivable Sin. Yet the fact that 
Tvardovsky has been able to print what 
he has shows that official restraints have 
loosened considerably. It was only a 
year ago that Authors Andrei Sinyav- 
sky and Yuli Daniel were sentenced to 
labor camps for critical works—though 
their unforgivable sin was that they 
published them in the West. The debate 
between liberals and dogmatists will in- 
tensify as the time approaches for next 
month’s Fourth Congress of Soviet 
Writers—the first conclave of its kind in 
eight years. As for Tvardovsky, he still 
hopes to succeed in an ambitious new 
project: publication of Doctor Zhivago 
in Russia for the first time. 


GREECE 


An Irreverent Phenomenon 

Many Greeks say that King Constan- 
tine chose Panayotis Kanellopoulos to 
head a new Greek Cabinet last week 
because Kanellopoulos has no children. 
The significance of the remark is that 
the new Premier's chief rival, George 
Papandreou, 79, a former Premier of 
Greece and the head of the powerful 
Center Union Party, is the father of 
the enfant terrible of Greek politics. 
His son Andreas, 48, who sits in the 
Greek Parliament, is the King’s most 
relentless critic, an unpredictable, high- 
ly ambitious leftist who once headed 
the department of economics at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Though George Papandreou’s _ party 
polled an unprecedented 53% of the 
vote in Greece's 1964 elections, he was 
forced out as Premier after 17 months 
when Son Andreas was accused of be- 
ing part of a traitorous conspiracy 
known as Aspida. 

Sizable Following. Since the elder 
Papandreou’s party has continued to 
have a large plurality in Parliament 
even after his resignation, Greece has 
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ANDREAS PAPANDREOU 
A little problem of arithmetic. 


had to get along ever since with care- 
taker governments. The last one, led by 
Banker Ioannis Paraskevopoulos, was 
formed to carry the country through 
elections planned for late May. But An- 
dreas’ alleged activities brought down 
that government, too. His foes charged 
that he was the grey eminence behind 
Aspida (meaning shield), a plot in 
which a group of junior army officers 
sought in 1965 to install a socialist re- 
gime. Fifteen officers were jailed after a 
trial, and the government seemed ready 
to arrest Andreas when Parliament's 
current session closed and his immunity 
ended. To forestall this, the Center 
Union Party introduced a motion to ex- 
tend the immunity to cover the period 
between Parliament's adjournment this 
month and the May elections. Kanel- 
lopoulos and his rightist National Radi- 
cal Union balked at this plan and with- 
drew their support from the caretaker 
government. That brought it down. 

After 20 years in the U.S., Andreas 
Papandreou returned to Greece in 1961 
to enter politics, soon earned a reputa- 
tion for irreverence that gave him a 
sizable following among students and 
intellectuals. Kanellopoulos says of 
him: “We have never had such a phe- 
nomenon in Greece.” Andreas’ own 
father calls him “an arithmetical prob- 
lem: he adds little, subtracts votes, mul- 
tiplies problems and divides the party.” 
The two often clash on issues, but blood 
keeps them in the same camp. 

Path of Wickedness. Kanellopoulos 
(pronounced Can-nel-/op-o-luss), 65, 
is also a former professor. A onetime 
teacher of sociology at Athens Univer- 
sity, he has been in and out of Greek 
politics for more than 40 years. He 
is the heir to ex-Premier Constantine 
Karamanlis, who was also deplored by 
the left. The elder Papandreou charged 
that in choosing Kanellopoulos the King 
had chosen “the path of wickedness.” 
His party’s newspaper warned of the 
possibility of a dictatorship, and prom- 
ised that in such a case “the people will 
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mobilize massively to overthrow the 
regime.” At week’s end crowds of pro- 
Papandreou students chanting “An-dre- 
as” and antimonarchist slogans clashed 
with police in Athens and Salonika. 
With emotions running high, Kanel- 
lopoulos will find it difficult to hold to- 
gether a government—especially since 
his party controls only 101 of the 300 
seats in Parliament. The King also gave 
him the option of dissolving Parliament 
and holding elections this month, But 
Kanellopoulos is not eager to close Par- 
liament until it passes a proportional- 
representation bill that will cut the Pa- 
pandreous’ strength at the polls. 


ADEN 
At Full Flood 


Down upon arid Aden last week 
poured a torrent of rain so great that 
four-foot floods washed through the 
streets, cutting electricity and water 
service, destroying food and—such is 
the temper of the place—ruining large 
caches of ammunition stored secretly 
in many homes. The downpour, the 
worst in recorded history, delayed for a 
while the arrival of some distinguished 
visitors: a three-man team of United 
Nations observers sent to investigate the 
difficulties that Aden is experiencing in 
its transition to independence from Brit- 
ain in 1968. The visitors might as well 
have stayed at home. Violence, too, 
was at full flood in Aden. 

Shotgun Marriage. A tiny territory 
of 75 sq. mi. and 285,000 people, Aden 
sits at the southern edge of Southern 
Arabia, a wind-blasted wasteland of 
undefined borders and unrefined sheiks. 
Britain’s plans for independence apply 
to the whole South Arabian Federation, 
which includes not only Aden but 16 
sheikdoms. The trouble is that Aden’s 
link with the Federation was a shotgun 








marriage that neither the Adenis nor 
the sheikdoms want any part of once 
they win independence. Aden fears that 
the sheikdoms will drain off the rela- 
live prosperity it enjoys as a major 
world port. The sheiks claim that they 
do not have enough say in the Fed- 
eration government, and that Aden has 
too much. The government, a collection 
of moderates installed by the British, 
is unpopular with the Adenis themselves, 
whose sentiments are divided between 
two Nasserite organizations, the Nation- 
al Liberation Front (N.L.F.) and the 
Front for the Liberation of Occupied 
South Yemen (F.L.O.S.Y.), And each 
of the two organizations is at war with 
the other. 

Rather than cooperate with the 
U.N.’s fact finders, both extremist 
groups decided to greet them by calling 
a general strike and setting off a fresh 
wave of anti-British rioting. From Cai- 
ro, F.L.O.S.Y. Boss Abdul Qawee Mac- 
kawee smirkingly denied that he had 
ordered his commandos to kill five Brit- 
ish soldiers a day during the U.N. mis- 
sion’s stay: “I wouldn't want to restrict 
our people. Perhaps they can kill more 
than that.” Aden’s bustling shops were 
boarded up, its streets patrolled by Brit- 
ish armored cars, and its harbor emp- 
tied of ships. 

Running Gunfight. Hardly had the 
diplomats been installed in Aden’s Sea 
View Hotel—behind rolls of barbed 
wire and a 100-man police guard—than 
the fighting broke out. It started in the 
always-explosive Crater District, where 
hard-bitten veterans of the Royal 
Northumberland Fusiliers shot it out 
with terrorists in a running gunfight 
from rooftop to rooftop. Though there 
were 277 terrorist incidents during the 
U.N. visit, the casualty figures were sur- 
prisingly low—18 killed, 50 injured— 
mostly because the Fusiliers freely 
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DYING RIOTER & BRITISH TROOPER IN ADEN’S CRATER DISTRICT 
Held at bay mostly by butts and boots. 
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wielded rifle butts and heavy boots to 
keep the mobs disorganized and at bay. 

Through it all, the U.N. team stayed 
holed up in the Sea View Hotel. Both 
extremist groups refused to talk to the 
diplomats, and they made only two ex- 
cursions beyond the barbed wire sur- 
rounding their hotel, one of them to 
the Al Mansoura detention camp in 
hopes of interviewing political prison- 
ers. The prisoners jeered wildly, refused 
to be interviewed. Instead of fact-find- 
ing, the mission then decided to make a 
videotape appearance on the govern- 
ment television station to appeal for 
order and cooperation. 

No sooner had the appeal been put 
on film than Venezuela’s Ambassador 
Manuel Pérez Guerrero, chief of the 
three-man team, brought on a fresh 
crisis by announcing abruptly that his 
delegation did not recognize the Fed- 
eration government, and would deal 
only with British authorities in Aden. 
The government thereupon canceled the 
television appearance, and the U.N. mis- 
sion left Aden in a huff—charging that 
everything and everybody, including the 
British, had been against them from the 
start. Their departure had one positive 
effect. The general strike was called 
off, the terrorism subsided, and passing 
ships were advised that Aden was again 
safe as a port of call. 


RHODESIA 
An Inch or So of Pinch 


Economic boycotts are by now a fa- 
miliar, if not quite believable, story to 
Rhodesia’s rebellious whites. The Brit- 
ish declared one against them in 1965 
without much noticeable effect, and the 
United Nations Security Council im- 
posed another one against them four 
months ago, ditto, Last week, however, 
Prime Minister Ian Smith advised his 
countrymen that they could expect an 
inch or so of pinch, “It seems as though 
the whole business is going to be drawn 
out longer than we thought,” said Smith. 
“I do not think it necessarily means aus- 
terity, but I believe that Rhodesians 
must accept that there may be some 
changes in their ways of living.” 

There have been some changes al- 
ready, of course. The cost of living has 
risen by about 25% in the past six 
months, and shop owners have had to 
reduce (but not cut off) their imports 
of luxury goods. There is a shortage of 
both new and used cars: the Ford as- 
sembly plant in Salisbury has had to 
curtail production because of a short- 
age of parts, and the nearby Rover 
plant has started turning out Japanese 
Isuzu trucks to replace the British lor- 
ries it once assembled. Tobacco, once 
Rhodesia’s principal source of foreign 
exchange, is now piling up in secret gov- 
ernment warehouses—three of which 
are disguised as hangars on an unused 
Salisbury airfield. The government re- 
cently initiated a “Guard Against Gos- 
sip” campaign (nick-named “GAG”) 
warning Rhodesians not to discuss eco- 
nomic troubles with foreigners. 
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New Life. All in all, there does not 
seem to be much cause for gagging. 
Rhodesian farmers are rapidly diversi- 
fying their crops so that the country 
will no longer need to import such 
staples as wheat and soy beans. Despite 
the worldwide oil embargo, Rhodesia 
gets all the oil it needs from its good 
friend—and embargo breaker—South 
Africa. It also keeps its export market 
alive through agents in South Africa, 
in the Portuguese colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique and in the black Af- 
rican nation of Malawi (see following 
story). The Rhodesian pound may have 
been declared worthless on world mar- 
kets, but Rhodesian mines turn out 
enough gold to keep the country in in- 
ternational spending money. 

The embargoes have not only failed 
to strangle the Rhodesian economy, but 
in many respects have actually given it 
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BANDA 
Said Caesar to Cassius. 


new life. Unable to spend their money 
abroad, private Rhodesian investors 
have plowed it into new enterprises at 
home. Old factories have been enlarged 
and diversified, and a government in- 
centive program has already encour- 
aged the building of 240 new plants, 
half of them now in operation. The re- 
sult is that Rhodesia is well on its way 
to producing at home almost all of the 
goods it once had to import. 

No Offers. Naturally, the sanctions 
have proved no deterrent whatever to 
Smith's white-supremacist policies. With 
the nearly unanimous backing of his 
fellow whites, his government is in the 
process of writing a new constitution 
that is expected to reduce the 
importance of or even eliminate the 15 
Deputies now elected to Parliament by 
Rhodesia’s blacks. Smith is also pro- 
moting a “Community Development 
Program,” under which taxes paid by 
whites will go to the development of 
the white community, and taxes paid 
by blacks—whose earning power is one- 


tenth that of the whites—will be spent 
to develop black communities. Educa- 
tion is a key target of the plan. “The 
blacks must learn that if they want 
schools they must pay for them.” says 
Government Planner Roger Howman. 

Ineffective as the sanctions have been 
or are likely to be, the world has not 
as yet devised a more workable form of 
pressure against Rhodesia. In Cairo last 
week, the leaders of five African na- 
tions concluded a so-called “mini-sum- 
mit” on Rhodesia by demanding that 
Smith be overthrown by force of arms. 
Such demands have been heard before 
in Africa: they are not only demagogic 
but silly. No responsible government 
gives serious thought to a war against 
Rhodesia. And for all the calls to arms, 
not a single nation anywhere in the 
world has ever volunteered any of its 
own troops to do battle against 
lan Smith. 


MALAWI 


Heroes or Neros? 

It is easy for most black African lead- 
ers to complain about apartheid and call 
for the destruction of the South African 
and Rhodesian governments that prac- 
tice it. Malawi's President Hastings Ka- 
muzu Banda is forced to be more prag- 
matic. Not only is his nation almost 
surrounded by white-ruled Mozam- 
bique, but it depends for its livelihood 
on the earnings of Malawian workers in 
the factories and mines of South Africa 
and Rhodesia. Malawi is the only black 
African nation that openly refuses to 
comply with the U.N. economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia, and last month it 
became the first black African nation to 
sign a formal trade agreement with 
South Africa. 

As far as the rest of black Africa is 
concerned, the trade pact only proved 
that Banda is a “traitor to his race.” In 
the past few weeks. he has been con- 
demned and cursed from the Zambezi 
to the Niger and beyond, and the Or- 
ganization of African Unity has even 
threatened to throw out Malawi as long 
as he is there. Banda is unimpressed. 
Last week he went before his Parlia- 
ment to answer his critics with a quota- 
tion from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar: 
“There is no terror, Cassius, in your 
threats.” 

Accusing his accusers of hypocrisy, 
Banda challenged them to stop issuing 
empty threats against South Africa— 
which, after all, is the continent's most 
powerful nation—and concentrate in- 
stead on convincing the whites that 
apartheid is unnecessary. The only way 
to convince them. Banda suggested, is 
by proving that black Africans can get 
along well with their white neighbors— 
and that they can govern themselves 
with responsibility and stability. So far, 
the record of the OAS nations is hardly 
convincing, he said: “They practice dis- 
unity, not unity, while posing as the 
liberators of Africa. While they play in 
the orchestra of Pan Africanism, their 
own Romes are burning.” 
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Some kids are lucky. They have a school bus to wait for. But 
with the population growing, spreading to suburbs and rural 
areas cround the country and around the world, the demand 
for school b 
couldn't be more enc 

We build major bus components. The finest made. And 
someday we expect to see them on school buses all over the 
world. Just as, today, ‘re on every intercity bus in the 
U.S.A. It's an ambitious prospect, but we're an ambitious 
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CHILE 
Setback for Frei 


Municipal elections ordinarily carry 
litte political importance in Chile, but 
President Eduardo Frei chose to lift 
last week's to the status of a national 
plebiscite. “It will be an opportunity,” 
he said, “for the nation to say whether 
it is with the opposition or with the 
President it elected to carry out institu- 
tional reforms.” Chileans took the op- 
portunity, all right, but the results were 
not what Frei and just about everyone 
else had expected, While each of Chile's 
six other parties made substantial gains 
at the polls, Frei’s Christian Democrats 
lost ground. 

Miscalculation has become a mark of 
the three-year administration of Frei, 
56, a former Santiago University law 
professor. When he swept to a landslide 
victory over a Marxist candidate in 1964, 
Frei seemed an ideal choice. An anti- 
Communist and a knowledgeable friend 
of the U.S., he professed that his aim 
was to transform Chile into a modern 
society without too much turmoil, to 
conduct what he called “a revolution 
in liberty.” 

Self-Righteous Zeal. Frei proved to 
be a dedicated reformer but a poor 
politician. In proceeding with his revo- 
lution, he managed to offend just about 
everyone. The Communists attacked his 
land-reform program because it stole, 
with litthe change, the thunder from 
their land-for-the-masses = campaign 
promises. The landlords were unhappy 
because the government paid low prices 
for the expropriated property. A united 
front of leftist’ parties called FRAP 
attacked his plan to “Chileanize” the 
country’s foreign-owned copper industry 
because it stopped short of nationaliza- 
tion. The rich complained about hav- 
ing to pay income taxes; the middle 
class griped about Frei’s anti-inflation- 
ary moves, which held down wage in- 
creases. The poor fretted that Promo- 
cion Popular—Frei's war on pov- 
erty—did not do enough to clear up 
the slums or provide more food for 
their children. 

Frei compounded his problems by 
refusing to compromise or soften his 
reforms and by pushing his programs 
with such self-righteous zeal that he 
often offended even would-be support- 
ers. He started a running feud with the 
opposition-controlled Senate, which last 
month even denied him permission to 
travel to the U.S. on a state visit and 
allowed him to fly to Punta del Este 
this week only as a gesture of national 
pride, It was largely to show the Senate 
who was boss that Frei put such em- 
phasis on the municipal elections, con- 
fident that a popular surge of votes for 
his Christian Democrats would intimi- 
date his opponents. The people failed 
to respond to the president's pleas for 
a vote of confidence, giving his party 
only 35% of the vote. That outcome 
can only strengthen the obduracy of 
his enemies. 
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CANADA 
Strength for the Centennial 


Canada is girding itself for the great- 
est celebration in its history. Next week 
its centennial year begins, marking the 
100th anniversary of the signing of the 
British North America Act, which 
forged three separate British colonies 
into a single confederation. As the fes- 
tivities start, Ethiopia's Haile Selassie 
will lead an almost nonstop, six-month 
procession of 60 or more of the world’s 
leaders, including President Johnson, 
Prime Minister Wilson and General de 
Gaulle, who will come to Canada to pay 
their respects and to visit Montreal's 
centennial-commemorating Expo 67, 
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which will feature displays from Canada 
and 70 other nations. 

Cabinet Reshuffle. Taking advantage 
of the few remaining days before he be- 
comes immersed in wining and dining 
visiting rulers and royalty, Prime Minis- 
ter Lester Pearson last week made a 
appointments aimed at 
strengthening Canada’s top echelon of 
officials. First, he reached among his 
former political rivals for a new Gover- 
nor General to succeed Georges Philias 
Vanier, who died last month. His choice 
to represent the Queen in Canada is 
Daniel Roland Michener, 66, a former 
Conservative Member of Parliament 
and onetime Speaker of the House 
whose latest post has been that of Cana- 
da’s High Commissioner (ambassador) 
to India. As Governor General, musta- 
chioed Michener will provide a fitting 
bipartisan representation in Canada’s 
highest official councils during the cen- 
tennial year. 

Pearson also reshuffled the Cabinet of 
his Liberal government for the first ume 
since last year’s general elections. The 


series of 


effect was to bring into the foreground 
bright new men whose influence will be 
to pull French-speaking Quebec more 
closely into the English-dominated con- 
federation. To make room, out went 
Minister of Justice Lucien Cardin, 48, 
and Privy Councilor Guy Favreau, 49, 
who are both ailing and wanted to quit. 
Into the largely ceremonial privy-coun- 
cil post, where he can continue his study 
of the Canadian economy, moved for- 
mer Finance Minister Walter L.. Gor- 
don, 61, who is noted for his protection- 
ist economic philosophy. 

Three Québecois. More important 
was the elevation to Cabinet rank of 
three young Quéhecois who some day 
may contend for the leadership of the 
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PEARSON & TURNER 
New cement for the confederation. 


Liberal Party and of Canada. They are 
new Justice Minister Pierre Elliot Tru- 
deau, 47, a University of Montreal law 
professor; Jean Chrétien, 33, who be- 
comes a minister without portfolio in 
the Finance Department; and John Tur- 
ner, 37, who will take over a soon-to-be- 
created department that will handle 
matters concerning consumers and cor- 
porations, Turner will try and press 
through Parliament such potentially vot- 
er-pleasing legislation as greater protec- 
tion for consumers against false labeling 
and full disclosure on the credit cost of 
installment sales. Rich, intelligent and 
Catholic, he is already being talked of in 
some Canadian political circles as a 
north-of-the-border John F. Kennedy. 
His job is ideal for a man in his stage of 
career, but he may not have time to 
grow into national importance before 
the day arrives to choose a new Liberal 
party leader. Pearson, who turns 70 lat- 
er this month, has made it plain that he 
wants only to preside over Canada’s 
centennial year before stepping down as 
Prime Minister, 
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On a visit to Paris, Mrs. Rose Kenne- 
dy, whose own daughter Rosemary is 
mentally retarded, stopped by to visit a 
small Paris school for retarded chil- 
dren. “These children can be trained to 
work and should be employed.” she 
said, and went on to note that “such a 
person was employed for reupholster- 
ing work at the White House during 
my son's Administration.” Meanwhile, 
in New York, plans were announced to 
break ground this week for the Rose 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Center for Re- 
search in Mental Retardation, sup- 
ported in part by a $1,450,000 Kennedy 
family donation 

Who's the latest avid Avis ad reader? 
None other than Russia's traveling poet 
and public relations man, Evgeny Ev- 
tushenko, 33, who says he’s going to use 
the auto-rental slogan as the title for a 
short novel on the U.S. inspired by his 
recent six-week tour, “I am calling it 
We Try Harder, because Americans 
work so hard,” confided Evgeny, drain- 
ing his fourth daiquiri in a bar in Beirut, 
What’s more, he continued, he hoped 
the book would bring him some crisp 
U.S. greenbacks because he was flat 
broke, “like a little baby in the street.” 

For four generations Germany's ac- 
robatic Flying Wallendas have been 
performing their spine-tingling act on 
the high wire, always without a net 
Since the Wallenda family settled in 
the U.S. in the 1920s, four members 
have toppled to death, and a fifth was 
permanently paralyzed in a fall, Now 
Steve Wallenda, 17, the youngest male 
of the proud family, who could have 
revitalized the troupe, has called it quits 
—for a high flying career with the U.S. 
paratroops. “I just like heights—on our 
first jump we will be jumping from 
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STEVE WALLENDA 
Higher than a tent. 
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Trained to work. 


1,200 ft.” said Steve. “The highest 
I ever got in the circus was 50 ft. 
above the ground.” 

Somewhat nostalgic and quite a bit 
pregnant, Mrs. Patrick Nugent, 19, was 
back home for the first time in five 
months visiting with her parents and 
Lynda at the White House. “It’s nice to 
feel elegant again,” she confessed, as 
she stole the show in an A-shaped apri- 
cot chiffon gown at the dinner honoring 
Turkey's President Cevdet Sunay., The 
baby is expected June 17 or there- 
abouts, and the Nugents are still grap- 
pling for a name. “Kimberly is my fa- 
vorite name in the whole world,” con- 
fided Luci. “But since | couldn't wait 
and named my dog that, I guess | 
shouldn't name a baby the same thing.” 

At the opening in Barcelona of Ca- 
sals Conducts, a 15-minute documen- 
tary that won a 1965 Academy Award, 
the audience gave a standing ovation 
to the stooped old man whose image 
appeared on the screen. It was the first 
time that the Spanish government had 
permitted a movie to be shown of famed 
Cellist Pablo Casals, 90, who left his 
native land in bitter protest against 
Franco during the Spanish Civil War. 
There were indications, too, that the 
government would like to forgive and 
forget, would welcome him if he chose 
to return home. But Casals was ada- 
mant. “There is no change in my atti- 
tude,” said he from his exile home in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

“You might run into this thing in 
Rusty Nail, Ark.,” said Jazz Pianist 
George Shearing, 47. “But in Chicago, 
I don't feel it should exist.” Blind since 
birth, Shearing had walked into the 
Little Embers Restaurant, accompanied 
as always by his guide dog Leland, a 
golden retriever. Sorry, no pooch, the 
maitre d° told him. Shearing explained 
the obvious. No dog—against the city’s 


health code, repeated the maitre d’, So 
Shearing decided to make a case of it. 
“I don’t want any exception for me,” he 
said, “I want exceptions for every blind 
person and his dog.” Chicago's officials 
could hardly agree fast enough. “To 
separate guide dogs from their masters 
would be like taking a person’s cyes 
away from him,” said Health Commis- 
sioner Samuel Andelman, and City 
General Counsel Allen Hartman came 
up with a ruling that Leland and others 
like him are not really dogs but 
“gentlemen.” 

A Tulsa traffic cop called it the big- 
gest traffic jam since Dick Nixon’s 1960 
campaign visit. Close to 25,000 people 
—in 10,000 cars—turned out when 
Evangelist Billy Graham, 48, came to 
town to help fellow evangelist and mil- 
lionaire, Oral Roberts, 49, dedicate his 
new Oral Roberts University, whose 
philosophy of education is “to develop 
the mind, the body—and the soul.” Set 
on a 450-acre campus in suburban 
Tulsa, the modernistic school already 
has an enrollment of 546 students, 
mostly children of Oral Roberts’ “Pen- 
tecostal Holiness” followers. And Gra- 
ham predicted a vast spread of religious 
education in the U.S., with O.R.U. blaz- 
ing the path, then thundered: “If this 
institution ever moves away from faith 
in the Bible and the word of God, 
then let us pronounce a curse on it.” 
“Amen,” roared the crowd, 

My oh my, whatever happened to lit- 
tle knobby-kneed Princess Anne? Well, 
she’s a big girl now—and a pretty one, 
too. Arriving at a London theater to 
see a couple of saucy French plays, 
dressed in a blue silk gown, bejeweled 
and wrapped in a fur stole, the 16-year- 
old princess—on holiday from school— 
looked for all the world like a femme 
du monde, pouting at photographers 
from under loose-flowing hair. 
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PRINCESS ANNE 
Femme du monde? 
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Have you 
heard the one 
about the 
Volkswagen for 
$320? 


It’s Lufthansa’s EUROPACAR TOURS. With round-trip 
jet fare to Amsterdam. Accommodations. The Volks 
from Hertz. All yours for 21 days. No fooling. $320. 


What's more, the first 50 kilometers are free. 


Or, for just $18 more, you can start your three weeks 
of fun in Frankfurt. Same Hertz Volkswagen. Same 
everything. You can also choose a quiet new Ford. 
(Pay a little more for automatic transmission.) 


If you prefer an escorted tour of Europe, then look 
into our Discovery Tours: 


Like 15 days discovering Scandinavia —The Nether- 
lands, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway— 
from $525. 


Or 21 days of discovering traditional Europe — Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, France, England and The 
Netherlands—from $580. 

Or 21 days of discovering Russia and Scandinavia 
—from $630. 

And these prices include everything — round-trip air 
fare, modern motorcoaches, hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing, tips. 


By the way, if you're wondering about how to get in 
on these new low tour prices, your Travel Agent and 
Lufthansa have your 15-person group all worked 
out for you with ‘‘Pick-a-Group’’—Lufthansa's exclu- 
sive easy-does-it computer system that qualifies you 
instantly and automatically. 


ices based on 15 passenger, 14-21 day GIT Economy tare 
from New York, when applicable 
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Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N4-14 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Tell me more! Please let me have brochures on the 
ecked off 


EUROPACAR TOURS 


Discover Scandinavia from $525. 

Discover Traditional Europe from $580. 
Discover Russia and Scandinavia from $630. 
Have your travel expert contact me 


© Lufthansa 
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MODERN LIVING 


EE 


TRAVEL 


Vive la Différence! 

There is a pleasant conspiracy aloft 
these days, namely that although the air- 
lines fly basically the same planes with 
the same equipment in the same time 
over the same routes, each airline ts 
somehow distinctly and deliciously dif- 
ferent. The sky’s the limit for any frill 
or frippery. from gourmet menus to 
miniskirted hostesses. that will make the 
passenger exclaim, “Vive la différence!” 
As a result, opulence in the sky has 
reached a new stratosphere, and air pas- 
sengers here and abroad are turning into 
the most overstuffed, overcomfied, over- 
entertained customers in the history of 
flight. 

Going west? United Airlines last 
week was hard-sell advertising its Royal 
Hawaiian Red Carpet First Class, in- 
cluding Mai Tais, a filet mignon teri- 
yaki, fancy desserts (“You don't have to 
pronounce “em to enjoy ‘em”), wide- 
screen color movies, and a stewardess in 
a tropical kimuu to pull on your slip- 
pers. Trans World Airlines was promot- 
ing its four-entree coach meals (seven 
entrees first class), plus its wide-screen 
movies and eight channels of stereo, 
with a hi-fi for everybody. 

Cussing & Calamity Janes. Braniff 
International tried to have it both ways, 
one day running a full-page “weight 
watcher’s guide to Dallas” listing its 
low-, medium- and high-calorie flights, 
the next day taking a two-page newspa- 
per ad to boast about its gourmet delica- 
cies plus special treatment for “those 
stubborn few who don’t like perfect 
martinis. We let you mix your own.” On 
its Chicago-New York flight, United 
was gunning for the tired businessman, 
with a whole plane turned into a men- 
only compartment. where commuting 
executives are free to cuss, smoke cigars 


and relax in rumpled shirtsleeve com- 
fort. For businessmen who do not want 
to relax, Braniff offered portable type- 
writers and Dictaphones. And for pas- 
sengers with Klondike fever, Alaska 
Airlines was featuring Gay Nineties 
flights, replete with schooners of beer, 
red-velvet and gold-tassel cabin décor, 
stewardesses who wear ankle-length red- 
velvet skirts and sport 1890 hair styles, 
and in-flight announcements sung to Ca- 
lamity Jane lyrics 

Whatever the showmanship, it is the 
stewardess who carries the brunt of be- 
ing both star attraction and hard-work- 
ing housemaid. What with jet flights 
getting shorter and menus growing long- 
er, the stewardesses’ life aloft is a kind 
of hell in the There 
many as 195 guests to greet, seat, serve 
and—within reason—sate, and the girls 
must perform like a whirlwind combina- 
tion of Jean Shrimpton, Gwen Cafritz, 
a short-order cook and a nurse for all 
ages. One Western Air Lines time-mo- 
tion expert, for instance, has figured out 
that on an 85-minute flight with 122 
people aboard, a stewardess averages no 
more than 23 seconds with each passen- 
ger. Whereas TWA used to dangle its 
transcontinental flights before senior 
stewardesses as a lush reward for lon- 
gevity, such runs now frequently 
given to neophytes—simply because 
they are younger, fresher and can run 
harder. 

Peekaboo & Pucci. The moment after 
takeoff, service is expected to begin. Ja- 
pan Air Lines’ girls pop passengers into 
kimonos, United's hand out little Knitted 


heavens are as 


are 


bootees, Braniff's pass out perfumed 
steam towels, TWA’s distribute travel 
guides. And stewardesses must keep it 


up right to the end, when some airlines 


pass out monogrammed matchbooks, 


golf balls and orchid corsages as souve- 
nirs. 


There must never be a letdown; 


Delta, for instance, is proud that its 
stewardesses “smile from the inside out” 
all through the flight. 

To add even more glitter and glam- 
our aloft, the girls are becoming more 
and more haute couture. Braniff began 
the high-fashion fad two years ago, 
when it introduced a flashy series of 
Pucci-designed costume changes for its 
stewardesses. So popular was the air 
strip that (despite girls’ complaints that 
they got all worn out with the attention 
they had to pay to what they were wear- 
ing) Braniff added more of Pucci to the 
wardrobe last year, including print leo- 
tards with matching minitunics and der- 
by hats. Following suit, American Air- 
lines stewardesses have been outfitted in 
white miniskirts, fishnet stockings and 
boots. 

California’s doughty little interstate 
line, Pacific Southwest Airline, dresses its 
girls in a celery-green miniskirt, with 
hot-orange peekaboo pettipants. Stew- 
ardesses for Western put on flowing, 
high-fashion lounging pajamas when 
they serve dinner: on flights to Acapul- 
co, they wear brilliant-colored Mexican 


beachcomber shifts over Bermuda 
shorts. 
Small Revolt. Stewardesses are 


taught to treat a passenger's kiss or Cas- 
ual caress “with humor,” but the op- 
portunities for aisle-side lechery are 
ever more fleeting. Says an American 
stewardess-service supervisor: “They 
might get a pat, but the girls are moving 
so fast that they scarcely have time to 
get pinched.” The girls object to the 
speed-up for a very different reason; 
they feel that they are being turned into 
automatons. But there are signs of a 
small revolt in the making among over- 
coddled passengers, too. When United 
Air Lines recently experimented with a 
kiddies’ menu, it was stunned to discov- 
er that more adults than children opted 
for the hot dogs, hamburgers and pea- 
nut-butter sandwiches instead of the 
full-course meal. 





TWA'S MULTI-MENU WESTERN’S PJ's & SHORTS AMERICAN’S MINI 


To greet, seat, serve and—within reason—sate. 





BRANIFF’S PUCCI 
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ELECTRONICS ’67: Monroe’s New Epic 3000 


The new Epic 3000 electronic printing calculator exhibits a world of versatility. 
Can be programmed to perform any arithmetic function automatically. 
Finds square roots in a half second. Handles scientific and engineering formulae with ease. 
Can print all factors as well as answers on tape for permanent reference. 
The first electronic calculator suited to business, educational, scientific and engineering needs. 
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A continuing story of full service 
banking’s contributions to our 
country’s past, present and future 


On the American Scene 
there’s always 
a bank in the background 


W herever you see private enter- 
prise at work you can be certain 
a banker’s on the job, too. 

The reason is that full service 
banks provide much of the money 
that need to get 
things done. 

Like the tireless towboats along 
the busy Mississippi. 

To keep cargo on the move a 
towboat company frequently 
needs to borrow for expensive ma- 
rine equipment. The company 
goes to a banker. Then the banker 


businessmen 


makes a decision. 

This he can do only by taking 
the character measure of the bor- 
rower, and working cooperatively 
with everybody involved while 
remembering always that the 
money he’s asked to lend belongs, 
not to him, but to all the people 
in the 
customer-depositors. 

Sometimes the loan isn’t made. 
When this happens the commu- 
nity may benefit as much as it 


community who are his 


does from a loan that goes through. 


THE CHASE MA 


National Associatior F 


The paradox is easy. It simply 
says that a bad bank loan can 
hurt a community as much as a 
good bank loan can help it. But 
there’s a lot more to banking than 
just yes-or-no financing. 

There’s the advice and counsel 
that a banker can give the people 
he knows and serves. There are 
the resources he can call 
upon from his correspondent bank. 
There are personal services and 
community services and services 
to merchants. 

That’s why full service banks 
truly contribute to our-way of life. 
Competitive among themselves, 
answerable always to sharehold- 
ers and customers and knowing 
that the business of banking in a 
free economy requires a show of 
profit for everybody concerned, 
bankers work overtime for any 


extra 


community—any size. 

That’s how the whole full serv- 
ice banking concept gets things 
done for America in the tradition 
of free and competitive enterprise. 
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Huge jetliner dwarfs the steel bridge, as tractor tows it to flight preparation. The 
steel girders have weathered to the dark-brown coating which requires no paint. a 














1 | A steel bridge built to carry Boeing jetliners 


A meandering river barred the way when expansion at The Boeing Company’s 
plant in Renton, Washington, required the location of a flight preparation 
apron on the other side of Cedar River. 


How to get 170,000-pound jetliners across the river? Build a bridge, 
of course. And to get the job done as quickly as possible, the engineers 
designed the bridge in steel. 


ie They specified Bethlehem’s Weathering Steel which forms its own protective 
coating. It’s economical to maintain because you don’t have to paint it. 

As it weathers, it gradually acquires an attractive, rich-brown patina. 
Corrosion is insignificant. 


Architects are finding imaginative ways to use it in houses, banks, schools, 
office buildings. The earthy color of exposed beams and columns blends nicely 


| Weathering Steel is just one of many high-strength steels made by Bethlehem. 
with brick, stone, concrete, and other building materials. 
} 


: BETHLEHEM STEEL perittity 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Stress in Fight & Flight 


When primitive man found himself 
confronting a savage beast, according to 
the great physiologist Walter B. Cannon 
(1871-1945), his hormone | system 
poured out a flood of adrenaline to 
equip him equally well for “fight or 
flight.” Now it is known that the hor- 
mone system is far more complex. Be- 
sides adrenaline, and perhaps more im- 
portant, there are the hormones pro- 
duced in the adrenal gland’s cortex— 
hydrocortisone and closely _ related 
compounds. And a new study indicates 
that today’s fighting man, far from 
flooding himself with such hormones in 
times of stress, actually finds subcon- 
scious ways to suppress them. 

Waste Not. To carry out the study, 
the U.S. Army sent Captain Peter G. 
Bourne to Viet Nam. Although he is a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Bourne decided to use 
biochemical indicators of servicemen’s 
reactions to combat and the threat of 
death. In Saigon he made friends with 
the medical corpsmen of helicopter am- 
bulance crews since they were medically 
oriented and most likely to cooperate in 
his demanding routines. They agreed to 
run a daily check list of their emotional 
changes. 

Most important, they agreed not to 
let a drop of their urine go to waste for 
three weeks, though this meant having a 
technician follow them around in off- 
duty hours. Dr. Bourne wanted these 
round-the-clock specimens because the 
chemicals in them would reveal what 
levels the stress hormones had reached 
each day. Despite some unavoidable 
misses, he got 76 day-and-night samples 
from the group. He froze part of each 
and sent the specimens by air to Wash- 
ington for analysis. 

The delicate biochemical readings 
proved to be remarkably uniform for all 
the men, and differed litthe between 
flight-stress days and relaxed, off-duty 
days. They tallied closely with what Dr. 
Bourne deduced from flying and talking 
with the men on dangerous missions, On 
the average, they showed less reaction to 
stress than do draftees undergoing basic 
training at Fort Dix, N.J. When the 
stress and danger were real, the men 
suppressed their anxiety and related re- 
actions. One man, an unquestioning Ro- 
man Catholic, was convinced that God 
would look after him. Another, with a 
parimutuel mentality, had painstakingly 
taken the reported casualties and calcu- 
lated the chance that any one man 
would be killed or injured on any single 
day. The risk, he concluded, was so 
slight that he could stop worrying. All 
the men, no matter how often they 
talked of near misses by Viet Cong 
ground fire, had convinced themselves 
of their own invulnerability. 

Evening Peak. Since the flying med- 
ics were a special breed, exposed to 
enemy fire for only an hour or two at a 
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stretch and not every day at that, Dr. 
Bourne wanted to study the reactions of 
ground forces in constant danger and 
therefore under continuing stress. To do 
this, he and Technician William M. Coli 
joined a Green Beret detachment of two 
officers and ten enlisted men stationed 
at Duc Co, southwest of Pleiku and only 
a few miles from the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
The Green Berets had good reason to be 
edgy. The study began during the dark 
of the moon. The monsoon was begin- 
ning. Ho's birthday was approaching. 
And U.S. intelligence kept warning 
Captain Wells E. Cunningham that an 
attack on his tiny force was imminent. 

It was difficult to get specimens under 
these conditions. Says Captain Bourne: 
“We practically said, ‘Let us have your 





CAPTAINS CUNNINGHAM & BOURNE 
Suppressed by the subconscious. 


urine while you're being shot at.’ As it 
happened, all Viet Cong attacks were 
aborted before they could reach the 
camp. But that made no difference to 
the Bourne study. The men were under 
relentless cyclic stress, which reached a 
peak every evening with the prospect of 
a night attack. One day when intelli- 
gence said that an attack was expected, 
30% of the G.ls developed “the 
G.1.s"—diarrhea. But all, like the med- 
ics, showed normal or subnormal levels 
of stress hormones. 

Captain Cunningham (who was killed 
in action a week after the Bourne team 
left) and his executive officer both had 
30% higher levels of stress hormones 
than the enlisted men. Explains Dr. 
Bourne: “The officers were worrying 
about their men; the men were worrying 
only about themselves.” In all prob- 
ability, he says, any of the men stud- 
ied would have had a higher stress- 
hormone level back home on the eve 
of a tough college exam than they 
showed in Viet Nam. 


CANCER 


Secret from the Guinea Pigs 


A birthday party for a nonagenarian 
Texas oil millionaire is an unlikely occa- 
sion for the announcement of a new 
treatment that may be effective against 
some forms of cancer. No less unlikely, 
as a source of the promising substance, 
are common colon bacteria that multi- 
ply in sewage and often result in the 
contamination and closing of beaches. 
Yet both these elements were present 
last week in the excitement over a pro- 
cedure that has given signs of success in 
the case of just one cancer parent. 

Arkansas-born John Keener Wadley, 
who lost his only grandson to leukemia 
in 1943, has since given more than $2,- 
000,000 to the J. K. and Susie L. Wad- 
ley Research Institute in Dallas. When 
he turned 90, Wadley was confident that 
the Institute had now struck it rich in 
cancer research. At his party, he told 
how nine-year-old Frank Hayes Jr. had 
been in the last stages of acute leukemia 
when Dr. Joseph M. Hill began giving 
him injections of the bacterial extract, 
L-asparaginase. Within a month, the 
boy’s grotesquely swollen glands had 
shrunk, and analysis of his blood cells 
showed no active cancer. Dr. Hill 
warned Wadley that this was technically 
a “remission,” and no one could yet 
claim a cure. But the old man insisted: 
“I don’t Know what could be called a 
cure if this isn’t one.” 

L-Asparaginase. The story of L-as- 
paraginase traces back to a 1953 ob- 
servation by Cornell University’s Dr. 
John G. Kidd that serum from normal, 
healthy guinea pigs killed some—but by 
no means all—types of cancer in mice, 
without harming the animals’ other tis- 
sues. It took Cornell's Dr. John D. 
Broome eight years to ferret out the 
guinea pigs’ secret. These animals, and a 
few closely related species such as the 
agouti, have in their blood the enzyme 
L-asparaginase, so called because it ef- 
fects a chemical breakdown of the ami- 
no acid L-asparagine.” Many of the 
body’s cells need asparagine as a source 
of nourishment, and normal cells manu- 
facture it within themselves. But some 
types of cancer cells. which also need 
it, cannot make it. So they steal it from 
healthy cells. 

Several chemicals have been used for 
almost 20 years to starve cancer cells of 
necessary nutrients, but all, until now, 
have also had an adverse effect on 
healthy cells that need the same sub- 
stances. L-asparaginase, says Dr. Lloyd 
J. Old of Manhattan's Sloan-Kettering 
Institute, is unique because it selectively 
deprives the cancer cells without harm- 
ing the normal. But dependence upon 
asparagine does not extend to all types 


* Though its name comes from asparagus, it is 
found in many plants and animals. Both aspar- 
agine and asparaginase come in two forms, 
which are distinguished by whether their crys- 
tals make a beam of light rotate to the right 
(dextro, abbreviated to the letter D) or the 
left Clevo, or L). The levo forms are by far 
the more abundant 
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Now we back up the 
finest service in moving 





with the softest ride. 


Are you wondering what Jimmy is looking at? Jimmy is wondering, too! 
For he sees big, soft air cushions where other moving 
stiff springs. 


vans have ordinary 


Those air cushions actually soak up twice as much road shock and vibration 
as conventional springs do. And you don’t pay a nickel more for this softer, 
safer Mayflower ride. It’s just one of the many advancements we've introduced 
during the past forty years, and it goes with our service. 

Look up your Mé ayflower agent in the Yellow Pages, and let him plan May- 
flower Air-Ride® service for your long-distance move 


MR THE SOFT WAY TO "Mayflower 


Also—CAREER OPPORTUNITIES as Mayflower van line operators Be in business for 
| and see the country 





s Most Recommended Mover Trav perform much- 


yourself with Amer 





make it! 





st complete, paid training have a future as bright as you want 


* 
Write Aero Mayflower Transit Co., Inc Dept. CWH, P. O. Box 107 Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 
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of cancer; it appears to be limited to 
some forms of leukemia and disease of 
the lymphatic system. 

One great drawback in the use of 
L-asparaginase is its scarcity. If all Tex- 
as were turned into a giant guinea-pig 
farm, the yield would suffice for only a 
few patients. The break came in 1963, 
when researchers at the University of 
Delaware described an immensely com- 
plicated process for extracting the en- 
zyme from colon bacilli, Escherichia 
coli. These bacteria were already being 
grown in vats to provide other sub- 
stances used by biochemists, and New 
Jersey's Worthington Biochemical Corp. 
set about extracting L-asparaginase 
from them. It takes pounds of the mi- 
croscopic bacteria, and would cost close 
to $15,000, to produce enum L-aspar- 


t LACK STAR 





PATIENT HAYES 
Promise in one shot. 


aginase for a month’s treatment for one 
adult, 

Allergic Reaction. Probably the first 
human being to receive the enzyme was 
a boy in Chicago who was dying of 
leukemia. After infusions of partially 
purified enzyme from = gunica-pig se- 
rum, his white-cell count decreased, and 
so did the swelling of some of his or- 
gans. But his red-blood cells were being 
destroyed as an apparent side effect and 
treatment had to be stopped. The boy 
died of his leukemia. The problem of 
purification remains. Even the presum- 
ably safer material extracted from 
bacteria, in its currently purest form, 
causes allergic reactions in mice—as it 
did to some extent in the case of young 
Frank Hayes. 

The boy's illness was diagnosed last 
September as acute lymphatic leukemia. 
Besides the usual abnormalities of white 
cells and bone marrow, he had a tenden- 
cy to form tumor masses in the neck 
and armpits. He was given standard 
treatment with drugs that produced 
remission. But then came relapse. Dr. 
Hill finally decided to use his scant sup- 
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At American Seating . . . our product is furniture, but our business is people 


We're batting .950 in the majors 


Nineteen out of twenty of the 
major league ball parks have 
American Seating stadium chairs. 
Not a bad average for a team 
known not only for stadium seat- 
ing, but also for classroom, hospital 
and church furniture, theatre and 
auditorium chairs, transportation 
seating and even specialized lab- 
oratory furniture. 

We’re really proud of our sports 
record. The newest and finest ball 


parks in the country bear our 
brand—Busch stadium in St. Louis, 
the Houston Astrodome, the 
Atlanta Stadium, and the new 
home of the California Angels at 
Anaheim. 

Creative innovation is part of 
the reason. Our newest stadium 
chair seat is made of blow-molded 
Dexlon copolymer plastic for year- 
round comfort. It never needs 
painting and takes the occasional 


outrage of an irate fan in stride. 
You'll find these same chairs at race 
tracks and other sports arenas as 
well as outdoor theatres for the 
performing arts. 

Crowd pleasers we are. Just ask 
the 23,269,536 baseball fans who 
watched the major leagues play 
last season—on us. Interested? 
We'd like to tell you more about 
American Seating and our many 
products. Write today. 


American Seating Company 
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exhilarating elegance... 


JANE EAST 


COLOGNE AND AFTER SHAVE 


AFTER SAAVE FROM $250 COLOGME FROM $3.00 
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TEACHERS: TIME HAS A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
CLASSROOMS — THE TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 
























Discover for yourself how ME J its Edu 
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ply of t-asparaginase. In daily injec- 
tions beginning Feb. 13, Frank Hayes 
received 213,000 units. On March 16, 
he developed hives and a lump in his 
throat, indicating an allergic reaction 
and suggesting to Dr, Hill that it may be 
best to give the drug in large doses over 
short periods. The boy improved, and 
has now gone back to school. 

Comparable remissions have resulted 
from all the anti-leukemia drugs now in 
use. It will take hundreds of treated pa 
tients to show whether L-asparaginase 
can fulfill this one-shot promise. Of the 
Haves case, Dr. Hill says: “It will take 
63 more years for the boy to live out his 
normal life expectancy, so we'll consider 
it a remission until then.” In all the 
world, there is not enough L-asparagi 
nase to treat more than a dozen suffer- 
ers. Dr. Hill says that he is making it in 
Wadley’s own labs, besides buying it 
from Washington. And Dr. Old’s col 
leagues at the Memorial Sloan-Ketter 
ing Center have just begun treating 
three patients with it 


Fingerprints from the Virus 


The evidence that L-asparaginase 
seems effective against only some forms 
of leukemia again emphasizes the fact 
that “cancer” is not just one disease but 
many. The search for a “cure.” there- 
fore, is a search for many cures; re 
searchers must pursue clues in every 
conceivable direction. Last week’s news 
of the pursuit involved viruses—plus 
additional confirmation that oral contra- 
ceptive pills have not only been acquil- 
ted of causing cancer but actually help 
prevent one form in certain cases 

Viruses have long been Known to pro- 
duce cancers in animals, and are sus- 
pected of doing the same in man. Yet 
virus particles have never been found in 
human cancers. St. Louis University’s 
Dr. Maurice Green now believes that 
even though the guilty viruses escape, 
he can get the evidence to convict them 
because they leave biochemical finger- 
prints. In hamster tumors that he pro- 
voked with a known virus, Dr. Green 
told an American Cancer Society semi- 
nar, he found large amounts of an ab- 
normal, new form of RNA, one of the 
two principal nucleic acids. Now he is 
looking for similar fingerprints in hu 
man cancers 

Where birth-control pills are con 
cerned, Harvard’s Dr. Robert W. Kist- 
ner last week reported that he had pre- 
scribed oral contraceptives containing 
the synthetic equivalent of the female 
hormone progesterone to 66 women 
with signs of precancerous change of 
the endometrium (lining of the womb) 
The endometrium is a fairly common 
cancer site, with at least 3,700 fatal 
cases expected in the U.S. this year, 
ma nly among women who fail to OVu- 
late and therefore do not secrete pro 
gesterone. But among Dr. Kistner’s 66 
patients, some treated as long as nine 
years ago, the precancerous condition 
was corrected, and cancer itself never 


developed 
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In 30 seconds an era would end 








The same marine tradition that shaped Atlantic’s insurance protection 
for the world’s largest ship produces better insurance for you today 


They called her the “Millionaire’s Special.” Four city 
blocks long. Eleven stories high. Powered by triple 
screws. Protected by the latest, most-ingenious safety 
devices. Luxurious and beautiful beyond words, she 
caught the fancy of the world. 

Her name was Titanic. 

On April 10, 1912, she slipped out of Southampton 
on her maiden voyage to New York. Less than five days 
later she went down in 12,000 feet of icy water, 500 
feet of her hull ripped open by 

Actually, t 
symbol of man’s power. Majestic Colossal. Unsinkable. 
And wl ik, something sank with it. 
No one would ever agi el the same confidence in his 


strength over the elements. 


a massive iceberg 


} 


> Titanic was more than a ship. She wi 








on the unsink 








One part of the Titanic’s protection remained as 
strong as the day it was created—her insurance. In pro- 
viding the Titanic with quality coverage, Atlantic was 
guided—as it has been since 1842—by the philosophy of 
the marine insurer: what's best for the policyholder 
comes first. 

What does this mean to you today? Simply this. When 
you insure your home, your car, your boat, or your busi- 
ness with the Atlantic Companies, you can rely not only 
on quality insurance protection, but also on prompt, fair, 
in the 





ungrudging claim payments for insured losses 

true tradition of the marine insurer 
And this includes the belief that your interests are 
best served today when vou buy insurance through an 
’s the way Atlantic 





independent agent or broker. TI 


sells its quality protection. 


The Atlantic Companies 


Quality Insurance for Home, Car, Boat, and Business * ATLANTIC MUTUAL « CENTENNIAL ¢ 45 Wall Street, New York 
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BASEBALL 
Oddities for Openers 


The start of a new baseball season is 
a trivia collector's delight. Consider 
these tidbits last week: 

Hank Bauer, manager of the World- 
Champion Baltimore Orioles, has quit 
smoking, and is, if possible, even more 
menacing. Richie Allen, third baseman 
for the Philadelphia Phillies, has shaved 
off his mandarin mustache. There was a 
possibility that neither Lyndon Johnson 
nor Hubert Humphrey would be avail- 
able to throw out the first ball at the 
Washington Senators’ opening game this 
week—a fact that could not really dis- 
please the Senators, who have lost three 
straight openers with Johnson and Hum- 
phrey on the hill. For their home open- 
er, the luckier California Angels ac- 
quired the services of Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan, a pitcher with experience: 
he once played the part of Grover 
Cleveland Alexander in a movie called 
The Winning Team. 

As always, spring training wound up 
with a flurry of activity. To cement 
their porous infield, the New York Yan 
kees purchased Dodger John Kennedy, 
who made only eight errors in 125 
games last year: Kennedy committed 
two booboos in his first game for the 
Yanks, The Baltimore Orioles shipped 
Pitcher Steve Barber, a 20-game win- 
ner in 1963, back to the minors; the 
New York Mets astonished practically 
everybody by farming out veteran Cen- 
terfielder Johnny Lewis, their No. | 
hitter (at .387) during the Grapefruit 
League season, replacing him with 
Rookie Don Bosch—who batted .147 
this spring. 

The Odds. Whatever the lack of tal- 
ent, there was no shortage of optimism. 
Whitey Ford couldn't get anybody out, 
Mickey Mantle was not exactly a gazelle 
at first base, but Manager Ralph Houk 





MACKER 





bravely insisted: “We should finish in 
the first division.” Oddsmakers figured 
otherwise: they picked the Yankees to 
finish no better than sixth and picked 
the Orioles as strong favorites (at 2-1) 
to win the American League flag again. 

The National League race, as usual, 
figured to be tighter. A lot of smart 
money was on the Pittsburgh Pirates 
(at 12-5), but the San Francisco Giants 
were a solid second choice at 3-1— 
with $100,000 Pitcher Juan Marichal 
already flashing midseason form (five 
hits, two runs in ten innings despite his 
four-week holdout), and Willie Mays 
batting .350 in spring training. For 
long-shot bettors, bookmakers offered 
a special deal: the Chicago Cubs and 
the New York Mets, as a two-team 
entry, at odds of 250-1. 


SOCCER 


Hello, Emment! Hello, Horst! 

The next best thing to invention is 
discovery. Americans have given the 
sporting world the benefit of their in- 
ventive genius (baseball, basketball); 
now they are about to be repaid, They 
may even get a boot out of it. Profes- 
sional soccer, the most popular specta- 
tor sport in the world, outside of girl 
watching, is coming to the U.S. in a big 
way. And if the TV moneybags have 
guessed right, the likes of Emment Ka- 
pengwe and Horst Szymaniak will 
shortly assume heroic stances alongside 
Willie Mays and Johnny Unitas, 

This summer, the U.S. will get not 
just one but two professional soccer 
leagues: the ten-city National Profes- 
sional Soccer League, which makes its 
debut April 16, and the United Soccer 
Association, a 12-city league that will 
start off with exhibition games between 
imported clubs this year, field its own 
teams next season. The United Associa- 
tion is headed by Dick Walsh, a former 
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PETER FOLYWENAKOS 


WALSH 


SANTOS PLAYING INTER AT YANKEE STADIUM 
Only girls are more popular. 
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execulive of baseball's Los Angeles 
Dodgers, and is accredited by the 
Fédération Internationale de Football. 
Ken Macker, a public relations expert, 
is commissioner of the National 
League, which has no accreditation; he 
is expected to give the “outlaw” league 
a respectable image. If nothing else, the 
outlaws have the loot: $1,000,000 from 
CBS, which intends to telecast one game 
every week for 21 weeks from April 
through August, predicts a weekly audi- 
ence of 7,000,000, 

No Place to Hide. The prediction 
may not be all that far fetched. A crowd 
of 41,598 turned out at Yankee Stadi- 
um last September to watch Santos of 
Brazil play an exhibition against Inter 
of Milan, and 10 million Americans 
tuned into the Telstar broadcast last 
July of England's victory over Germany 
for the World Cup. What's more, soccer 
should be a natural for TV. Baseball 
fields are all the wrong shape. and the 
action is too slow; a good pro football 
quarterback can hide the ball from the 
TV camera as well as from his oppo- 
nents, Soccer's rectangular field is per- 
fect for the TV screen, the action is 
continuous (except, of course, for com- 
mercial breaks), the fat, 27-in. ball is 
easy to follow, and the rules are few and 
uncomplicated. 

The only hitch is players, Although 
there are 500 college and club teams in 
the U.S., few Americans are of profes- 
sional caliber. As a result, the National 
League has been forced to woo players 
and coaches away from foreign teams 
with salaries up to $35,000. The Los 
Angeles Toros boast 15 players from 13 
countries. Which creates still another 
problem: language. On the theory that 
“Pass me the ball!” in Spanish just 
might be fighting words in Swahili, 
most National League teams have 
adopted English as their “official” lan- 
guage, and the Pittsburgh Phantoms 
have temporarily farmed out their play- 
ers to Berlitz. 


HORSE RACING 
Big Balk at the Big A 


The strikers were straight out of the 
Social Register, Who's Who and Dun 
& Bradstreet; Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, Ogden Phipps and Captain Harry 
Guggenheim, to name just a few. Their 
spokesman was Jack Dreyfus Jr., senior 
partner of Dreyfus & Co., the Wall 
Street investment house. Dreyfus & Com- 
panions are horse owners, and what got 
them riled up last week was the fail- 
ure of the New York legislature to enact 
a bill that would have resulted in higher 
purses at the state’s thoroughbred rac- 
ing tracks. It got them so angry that 
they refused to run their horses at Aque- 
duct race track, thereby forcing the 
first strike shutdown in New York rac- 
ing history and costing the state upw ards 
of $300,000 a day In revenues. 

The horsemen complain that New 
York State benefits more from racing 
than any other state in the U.S.—while 
doing less to encourage the sport. Out of 
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parimutuel windows at Aqueduct and 
Saratoga, 10¢ goes to the state, and 
S¢ to the tracks for operating expenses 
and purses. The state’s cut last year 
came to $66 million; at the tracks, S15 
million was available for purses after 
expenses. Much of that had to be allot- 
ted to occasional (some 90 per year) 
high-priced stakes races to which the 
track contributes anywhere from $20,- 
000 to $125,000 of the total purse. 
Only one horse in hundreds is of stakes 
caliber, and the rewards for owners of 
ordinary thoroughbreds—which — ac 
count for 90% of all the races and an 
equivalent percentage of the state’s in- 
come—can be small indeed, 

Say “Aaah.” The minimum purse for 
a standard allowance or claiming race 
at Aqueduct ($3,500) has not been 
raised in 20 years simply because the 
tracks cannot afford to; by law they are 
nonprofit Operations, and all they do is 
break even. In those same 20 years, the 
basic cost of keeping a race horse in 
training has gone up from $8 per day 
to as much as $22 per day. In addition, 
every time a veterinarian makes his 
horse say “Aaah,” the owner shells out 
$25; blacksmiths get $18 for putting on 
a pair of horseshoes, jockeys get $25 
for riding—even if they finish dead last 
Of New York’s 2,500 thoroughbred own- 
ers, 95% lost money in 1966. 

The bill that was before the New York 
legislature would have reduced the 
state’s take by $¢ of every dollar bet, 


i tasting is believing. oe pag eee 


the state assembly adjourned without 


| pours more pleasure. even reporting it out of committee, the 

‘ horsemen struck. For some, struggling 
I to get their horses ready for big stakes 
' J&B RARE SCOTCH / PENNIES MORE IN COST - WORLDS APART IN QUALITY such as the Kentucky Derby, only four 
' weeks away, the boycott was a severe 
training setback. But horsemen insisted 
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TRW makes 17843 
different things. 





He couldnt care less. 


Nevertheless, TRWis very mucha nications satellites which will bring more than 200 worldwide locations. 
part of his life. him closer to the peoples of the world. This is TRW. 

The sounds he hears on stereo or When his parents travel by car or In our business, we don’t deal 
the car radio. The color TV that plane, TRW is with them. And though directly with most people. Yet most 
fascinates him. TRW makes vital we don’t make parts for toy sub- people benefit from what we do. 
parts for all of them. marines, we do make components 

Before long, he'll be aware of space __ for the real ones that help keep his 
flights. Some day he may also learn future secure. 
that TRW is involved in 90% of U.S. Highly diversified, very advanced 
space missions, and is building commu- _ in technology, with 58,000 people in ® 


TRW INC. (Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio—Balanced diversity in Electronics, Space, Aircraft, Automotive, Defense and Industrial Markets, 

























that the principle was worth the price. 
Said Johnny Nerud, who trains two top 
Derby prospects: “The people up in 
Albany will learn that we are not run- 
ning an illegal crap game in a circus 
tent but a big business.” 


BASKETBALL 


Lew’s Still Loose 


First there was the Wilt Chamberlain 
Rule, designed to force him away from 
the basket by widening the “3-sec. 
zone,” in which an offensive player can 
remain for only 3 sec. at a time. Next 
came the Bill Russell Rule, which for- 
bids blocking a shot when the ball is on 
its downward course. Now there is the 
Lew Alcindor Rule. College basketball's 
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was meant for 
better things. 
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MURPHY STUFFING ALCINDOR DUNKING 
Only occasionally illegal. 


rules makers decided last week that 
players may no longer “dunk” or “stuff” 
the ball by ramming it through the hoop 
from directly above, 

The no-dunking rule was frankly 
aimed at Alcindor, the 7-ft. I#-in. 
U.C.L.A. sophomore who averaged 29 
points a game this season while leading 
his team to a perfect 30-0 record and 
the N.C.A.A. championship. Lew does in 





Like rum and soda. And rum on the rocks. deed dunk on occasion. But the bulk of 
Thora: w ~an ¢ Ali . . his baskets come on tip-ins, lay-ups, 
Where you can appreciate the exceptionally light, jump shots: and hook shots—all of 
| dry, smooth flavor of Don Q. which are still perfectly legal. 
| A lot of people prefer Don Q in their Daiquiris Many experts believe that the new 


for th nee liti rule actually will hamper shorter men— 
or those very qualities. who use the dunk shot as a means of 


All we can say to that is, Salud! combating taller defenders such as Al- 
cindor. In fact one of the most prolific 
dunkers in college basketball last season 
was Niagara Freshman Calvin Murphy, 


PUERTO RICAN RUM. 80 & 151 PROOF. DON Q IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FLA, who stands only 5 ft. 10 in 
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When they said, 
“Give us a new 
all-aluminum can, 
at no extra cost’ 


... the men at Reynolds 


helped them “beat 
the others cold.’ 


That was one of the world’s biggest soft 
drink manufacturers talking. And, in effect, 
Pepsi-Cola Company asked for something that 
hadn't been done before: a seamless alumi- 
num can, a fast chilling can, at the same price 
as a conventional can. 

But the packaging men at Reynolds have 
never been bothered by precedents. They 
gave Pepsi-Cola the can it wanted, and they 
found a way to make it fully competitive. 

So now, in metropolitan New York, Pepsi- 
Cola pours it on with light, bright cans of 
Reynolds Aluminum. And the multi-million 
consumers of Pepsi there will find their fa- 
vorite drink in a can that chills fast and opens 
easily. Reynolds seamless all-aluminum cans 
guard the freshness and lively, sparkling taste 
of Pepsi, too. 

Pepsi-Cola’s new can is no ordinary can; 
it's not even an ordinary aluminum can. This 
one, with a “streamlined” top developed by 
the Reynolds packaging men, is a space saver 
offering some important efficiencies in pro- 
duction and shipping. With their indented 
flange the cans stand flush against each other, 
so they store, ship and stock more compactly. 
They're easier to handle and fill on the pro- 
duction line, as well. 

In short, this new all-aluminum can is a 
happy combination for both Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany and Pepsi-Cola drinkers. And develop- 
ments like this are an old story for the 
Reynolds packaging specialists; they’ve been 
doing it for years, for companies large and 
small. 

When you're looking for something better 
— in a package, a building product, or in a 
part or product for virtually any use—consider 
aluminum and see the men at Reynolds. Con- 
tact them at your local Reynolds office, or 
write Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 
2346-LI, Richmond, Virginia 23218. 


Pepsi and Pepsi-Cola are registered beverage gs 
trademarks of PepsiCo, Inc., New York, New York, mamma! 


REYNOLDS 


where new ideas bring you better 


PACKAGING 


Watch **The Red Skelton Hour,’* Tuesdays, CBS-TV 




















FUN THINGS HAPPEN WITH SMIRNOFF 


You can’t decide which one you like the best. Smirnoff smoothest drink on-the-rocks. Filtered through 


Screwdrivers with the zestful taste of orange juice. 11.000 pounds of activated charcoal, only Smirnoff 
Bloody Marys with tomato juice. The Smirnoff Mule 


with refreshing 7-[ p" _ The drvest Martinis. The 


— P “ 
Gaynirn leaves you breathless 
< VODKA 


makes so many drinks so well. Try them all! 
Have a ball! Always ask for Smirnoff Vodka. 





MUSIC 





JAZZ 
Keeping up with the Duke 


There isn’t much that a small African 
country can do nowadays to call atten- 
tion to its cultural sophistication, but 
almost any attempt deserves applause. 
This month the Republic of Togo is is- 
suing a series of postage stamps bearing 
the likenesses of Bach, Beethoven, De- 
bussy and a composer named Edward 
Kennedy Ellington. It is all very flatter- 
ing to the Duke, but it would be a 
mistake for the people of Togo—or 
anywhere else—to think that this honor 
stamps him as a classic of the past. If 
anything, the Duke, at 67, is writing 
more jazz and writing it better than ever 
before, continually shattering and re- 
casting the mold of his musical thinking. 

In the past two years, Ellington has 
written a symphonic tone poem, a 
chamber piece for clarinet, saxophones 
and rhythm, and a film score. Last week 
he recorded his new background music 
for a play, The Jaywalker, which will be 
performed at Coventry Cathedral in 
June. At the high school auditorium in 
Montclair, N.J., last week, Ellington and 
his band played his concert of sacred 
music, composed 18 months ago to 
demonstrate the Duke's belief that “ev- 
ery man prays in his own language.” 
This week the Ellington troupe is off on 
a 30-city tour to play his latest show- 
cases for his sidemen. 

To keep his output flowing, Ellington 
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ELLINGTON ON STAMP & RECORDING 
Continually recasting the mold. 
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jots down “crispy, crunchy, fresh ideas” 
wherever they occur to him. His inspira- 
tion is “the way I live, the people who 
live around me, the world.” Every El- 
lington piece is a musical snapshot from 
his experience. Mood Indigo is a little 
boy kept indoors by the rain, thinking 
of a little girl to whom he tipped his cap 
the day before: Shepherd Watching 
over the Night Flock, one of his newest 
pieces, is a preacher friend who can- 
vasses Manhattan bistros each night, 
ministering to musicians and barflies. 

Ellington says that his greatest com- 
petition today is the Duke Ellington of 
25 vears ago. In those days, his raw, rich 
musical language had already estab- 
lished him as a great innovator. His 
audiences today tend to expect to hear 
the same Ellington, but he will have 
none of that. “We could've gone on for 
50 years,” he says, “just playing the old 
things and saying, ‘This is our noise, 
baby.’ But its a form of condescension, 
the worst of all artistic offenses.” 


COMPOSERS 


Backward Revolutionary 

April, /a saison des amours for wild- 
life in France, inevitably brings out the 
bird watchers. Last week one of the 
oddest sights in the fields and forests 
was a stocky, monkish fellow in a 
Basque beret and rimless glasses, cock- 
ing an ear to all the amorous twittering, 
and furiously scribbling music on manu- 
script paper clipped to a board. It was 
French Composer Olivier Messiaen, 58, 
elder statesman of the far-out realm of 
20th century music, gathering new 
themes for his compositions. “Birds are 
the greatest musicians,” he insists. “You 
will never find in their song a mistake of 
rhythm, melody or counterpoint.” 

If Messiaen’s use of bird song in his 
work seems at once avant-garde and tra- 
ditional, the paradox is typical. He is a 
fervent Roman Catholic who feels a 
primitive reverence for nature, a musi- 
cal innovator who retains his childhood 
love for Mozart and Chopin. Although 
he stands aloof from the factions of the 
music scene, he is a teacher and champi- 
on of such different composers as Pierre 
Boulez and Karlheinz Stockhausen. 

Ache in G Major. Litthke wonder, 
then, that Messiaen’s compositions defy 
pigeonholing. Trois Petites Liturgies de 
la Présence Divine (1944), scored for 
soprano chorus, strings and a clattering 
assortment of percussion, celebrates 
God's omnipresence by mixing swatches 
of Gregorian chant’ with Hindu 
rhythms and the unearthly quavering 
of the Ondes Martenot (an electronic 
wave generator), The 77-minute Tu- 
rangalila Symphony (1948), a_ thick 
layer cake of orchestral textures, is 
part of Messiaen’s treatment of the 
Tristan legend, which he considers “the 
greatest myth of human love.” Chrono- 
chromie (1960) echoes the sounds of 
nature in a complex tone poem, cli- 
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MESSIAEN IN THE FIELD 
No pigeonholes for his bird songs. 


maxed by an ear-ringing passage in 
which 18 solo strings each play a sep- 
arate bird song simultaneously. 

Such mixtures seem quite natural to 
Messiaen, who describes himself as “a 
born believer, musician and revolution- 
ary.” He taught himself to play the pi- 
ano at eight, at ten was devouring the 
scores of Don Giovanni, Die Walkiire 
and Pelléas et Mélisande, He conceived 
a lifelong fascination with “all things 
mysterious and marvelous,” and found 
that musical sounds gave him inner vi- 
sions of colors; once, he got a stomach 
ache while watching a ballet because the 
violet hue of the lighting clashed so bad- 
ly with the tonality of G major. 

Subtleties of Rhythm. After a prize- 
laden graduation from the Paris Con- 
servatory, where he studied composition 
with Paul Dukas, the 22-year-old Mes- 
siaen won the coveted organist’s job at 
La Trinité church in Paris, and later a 
teaching post at the conservatory. To- 
day, he still gives composition classes 
and plays for weekly Mass, occasionally 
enlivening a service with a hair-raising, 
dissonant improvisation on the organ. In 
his spare time, he labors at a scholarly 
tome on the subtleties of rhythm, which 
he regards as “the primordial, perhaps 
the essential. part of music.” 

In the resort town of Royan last 
week, as Messiaen presided over an in- 
ternational piano competition, he re- 
flected that the young musicians he has 
influenced have not imitated him but 
have gone their own way, forging new 
electronic, mathematic or aleatory 
(chance) musical techniques. His own 
ideal is still “to rejoin the eternal dura- 
tions and resonances, to apprehend the 
inaudible which is above music.” 
Meantime, he is content to clap on 
his beret, pack up his music paper, and 
drive off for some bird watching. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


The Pursuit of Presidents 

No task in academe is quite so tough 
or ticklish as picking a college presi- 
dent; never before in U.S. history have 
so many schools been engaged in the 
struggle to find one. According to a sur- 
vey by the American Council on Educa- 
tion issued last week, at least 300 U.S. 
institutions—ranging from giant. state 
universities to dozens of tiny junior col- 
leges—are in the market for a new top 
man. Most of them are ruefully discov- 
ering that U.C.L.A. Chancellor Franklin 
Murphy is right when he claims that 
“attracting high-quality academic ad- 
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COLEMAN 





GARDNER ys 


“The labor pains of the search,” says 
Columbia Administrator Clifford Nel- 
son, “are just holy hell.” 

Committees charged with president 
hunting usually aim high, often try for a 
nationally prominent figure without any 
notion of whether he would be interest- 
ed. HEW Secretary John Gardner, who 
has shown no inclination to leave Gov- 
ernment service, is at the top of nearly 
everybody's list. As sights are lowered 
plenty of names surface, since almost 
every professor or alumnus has his own 
idea of who might fill the bill. Johns 
Hopkins scanned 150 candidates before 
deciding nearly two years later on the 
State Department’s Lincoln Gordon. 
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GORDON 


A little like an Oriental marriage. 


ministrators is the biggest problem in 
American universities today.” 

The basic trouble, explains one col- 
lege-president hunter, is that “we're try- 
ing to find a $100,000-a-year man for 
$25,000 or $30,000." More than any- 
body else on campus, the president is 
expected to be all things to all men— 
fund raiser, politician, scholar, press- 
agent, long-range planner, public speak- 
er, banqueteer with a cast-iron digestion. 
Another problem is that few schools 
like the idea of a built-in successor. If 
an outgoing president tries to groom an 
up-and-coming administrator as a po- 
tential heir apparent, says Stanford 
Graduate Business Dean Ernest Ar- 
buckle, “that can be the kiss of death.” 
Many otherwise qualified professors 
consider an administrative job as “going 
over to the enemy’—and claim that 
they can make more money staying 
where they are. Because they generally 
lack the right scholarly credentials, cor- 
poration executives are usually shunned 
by powerful faculty committees. 

Holy Hell. As a result, a college's 
pursuit of a new president frequently 
becomes a panicky, yearlong canvass 
for the right man that involves trustees, 
alumni, administrators, professors and 
even students, who are increasingly be- 
ing invited to submit recommendations. 
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The University of Michigan winnowed 
through a list of 200 candidates before 
choosing Wisconsin’s Chancellor Rob- 
ben Fleming as its new president (TIME, 
April 7). Last week Haverford College 
finally settled on Ford Foundation Ex- 
ecutive John R. Coleman—after a 
search that lasted 19 months, involved 
125 candidates. 

Religious but Not Political. Among 
institutions currently seeking presidents 
are the state universities of California, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi. Florida and Rhode Island, plus 
such major private schools as Stanford, 
Barnard, Mills. and Hamilton. Many 
schools begin by drawing up a list of 
criteria that are all but impossible to ful- 
fill. Mrs. Edward H. Heller, a California 
regent involved in the search for a suc- 
cessor to Clark Kerr, calls the commit- 
tee’s initial outline of conditions “our 
walking-on-water papers.” Minnesota, 
for example, is looking for a man under 
55 so that he can serve at least ten years 
before compulsory retirement. He must 
be religious “but not domineering about 
it,” says one regent, He “can’t be politi- 
cal,” which rules out such possibilities as 
Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy 
and Minneapolis Mayor Arthur Naftalin. 

At some colleges the difficulty of find- 
ing a president is compounded by spe- 





cial conditions that must be resolved. 
Many church-related schools require 
that the president be a member of the 
denomination with which the college is 
affiliated. Barnard College, the women’s 
branch of Columbia, has been hard put 
to locate a successor to departing Presi- 
dent Rosemary Park. The trustees found 
four women they considered ideal, but 
Barnard could not guarantee that their 
husbands would find satisfactory posi- 
tions if they moved to New York. All 
four turned the presidency down, 

Once a selection committee focuses 
on the handful of men it considers suit- 
able and available, all parties concerned 
begin an intricate academic minuet with 
its own steps and rules. The trustees al- 
most never offer the job until they are 
reasonably sure the man wants it, and 
the candidate must never appear eager. 
“It's a little bit like an Oriental mar- 
riage—no one is interested until he's 
asked,” says lowa Regents Chairman 
Stanley F, Redeker, who went through 
the ordeal of finding new presidents for 
both lowa and Iowa State universities. 

Well-Wishers. A prospective presi- 
dent is frequently invited to deliver a 
lecture at the school that wants him, or 
is asked to a dinner by a few trustees to 
discuss his “philosophy of education.” If 
a job is referred to at all, the candidate 
is expected to reply to the effect that he 
likes it where he is, but has a high re- 
gard for the seeking school and wishes it 
well, “That is enough to signal that he is 
really interested,” says Stanford's Uni- 
versity Relations Director Lyle Nelson. 

Secrecy is an essential ingredient to 
all negotiations, and the premature dis- 
covery of offers can prove embarrassing. 
Minnesota, for example, has spent elev- 
en months unsuccessfully seeking a suc- 
cessor to resigning O. Meredith Wilson. 
State regents were deeply annoyed 
when word leaked out recently that the 
job had been offered to former Presi- 
dential Economics Adviser Walter Hel- 
ler, a professor at the university, and to 
Wisconsin's Fleming. But Fleming went 
to Michigan, Heller prefers to teach and 
consult, and now, complains Regent 
Chairman Charles Mayo, “we'll have to 
start all over again.” 

No wonder that many university offi- 
cials have begun to ask themselves 
which is harder—being a president or 
finding one. 


COLLEGES 
The Flunking of “Drop-out U.” 


President Millard Roberts of lowa’s 
Parsons College (Time, Aug. 29, 1960) 
has plenty of ideas about education— 
some good, some bad. He believes that 
teachers should be well-paid, that even 
students with poor high school records 
should have a chance at higher educa- 
tion, and that colleges should pay their 
own way. 

Since taking over in 1955 as _presi- 
dent of Parsons, once a_ financially 
starved Presbyterian school, Roberts has 
methodically carried out his program 
for success. He increased Parsons’ en- 
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ROBERTS 
Profit at their peril. 


rollment from 212 to 4,900, and upped 
student fees from $1,030 a year to $1,- 
160 a trimester. Roberts has been able 
to erect $20 million worth of buildings 
on campus and push the average faculty 
pay from about $3,000 a year to more 
than $15,000—third highest in the na- 
tion. This year, while almost every 
school in the nation is running bigger 
deficits than ever, Parsons recently re- 
ported a neat annual profit of nearly 
$2,000,000 

Most U.S. educators have long 
looked with suspicion on Roberts’ fiscal- 
minded approach to running a college, 
and last week the North Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools voted to revoke Parsons’ ac- 
creditation, The association did not ex- 
plain its reasons, but other investigators 
have unearthed evidence suggesting that 
academic quality is not Parsons’ prima- 
ry goal. A surprising proportion of its 
students are either transfers or dropouts 
from other schools, and the colloquial 
campus name for Parsons is “Dropout 
U.” Although well-paid, many Parsons 
professors must handle up to 20 class 
hours a week, and the teacher-student 
ratio is | to 20, compared with | to 6 at 
Harvard, | to 9 at lowa. The association 
considers the minimum standard for a 
college library to be 255,000 volumes. 
Parsons’ library has 82,000, 





CURRICULUM 
Wonderful Wednesday 


One of the biggest challenges facing 
undergraduate education, Dean 
John Stephens of Atlanta’s Emory Uni- 
versily, is to give students “an incentive 
to educate themselves.” Emory thinks it 
has an answer to the challenge: “Crea- 
tive Wednesday.” during which there 
are no classes or student activities, leav- 
ing the school’s 2,187 undergraduates 
free to unwind, read, study, take up 
hobbies, or just catch up on their sleep. 

Instituted Jast January, the midweek 


Says 


free day has caught on so well at Emory 
that both students and faculty refer to it 
as “Wonderful Wednesday.” Initially 
puzzled by what to do with their unex- 
pected leisure, some students turned 
Wednesday into a midweek Sabbath, 
spent their mornings sleeping off Tues- 
day night's beer party. For others, 
though, Wednesday has turned out to be 
the busiest time of the week, and the li- 
brary is always jammed with students 
catching up on assigned reading. “When 
I want to use a desk in the stacks, I have 
to get there early,” says Dr. Grant Kai- 
ser, chairman of the romance-languages 
department, “or I'm out of luck. They're 
all taken.” 

Many students use Wonderful Wed- 
nesday to take up intellectual pursuits 
that have no direct connection with 
classwork. Math Major Beth Nash says 
the off day has given her a chance to go 
to “concerts, movies, and do lots of 
things” she never had time for before. 
Brenda Conner, a_ biology student, 
spends most of her day working on a 
pet project—a study of the distribution 
of histones (basic proteins) in chromo- 
somes. One group of students organized 
a classic-films discussion group. Others 
spend the day tutoring children in Vine 
City, an Atlanta Negro slum. 

Dean Stephens argues that there is 
some statistical evidence to prove that 
Wonderful Wednesday has paid off at 
Emory. Some teachers report that class- 
room attendance is higher than last 
year; during the winter quarter, 24% of 
the students made the Dean’s list, com- 
pared with 21.1% a year ago. Although 
initially reluctant about compressing 
their courses into a four-day week, most 
professors now feel that the new sched- 
ule forced them to prune, sharpen and 
ultimately improve their lectures. Last 
week the faculty legislative council 
overwhelmingly voted to continue Won- 
derful Wednesday for another year. 





STEPHENS & EMORY STUDENTS 
Free to learn. 
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Detroit enriched the warranty. 
Crucible enriched the steel. 


Every family automobile made by the big four now 
comes with a 50,000-mile warranty. 

One reason: Crucible and other steelmakers worked 
with Detroit engineers to improve steels and how to 
use them. 

One of our specialties is the alloy steels used for vital 
parts like valves, springs, gears and bearings. They are 
enriched steels, enriched with elements like nickel, 
molybdenum and chromium so they can be deep- 
hardened and specially treated to handle extra stresses. 

Extra stresses from continuous driving for great 


distances on today’s superhighways. Stresses from extra 
traffic. (In traffic your car often works ten times as hard 
as on the open highway.) 

Stresses from squeezing up to fifty percent more 
horsepower out of the same size engine by boosting its 
compression to ten-and-a-half to one and its rpm’s to 
6,000 or so. 

Crucible alloy steels must be doing their job. You'll 
find them in every Detroit model made today. Along 
with the 50,000-mile warranty. 

Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














After you investigate 
the east and west coasts, 
take a look at the north coast. 


America's north coast runs around 
Michigan and Wisconsin for 3,000 
miles. Its waters are specked with 
ships from the Atlantic and the 





Pacific. Its shoreline is strung with 
busy ports handling cargo from the 
corners of the world. Michigan, in 


fact, has more million-ton ports 
than any other state. All told it's a 
bustling maritime area your indus- 
try ought to look into. 

Eighty percent of the world's 
merchant fleet can reach these 
ports. And more and more of them 
are doing it every year. Ocean ships 
with 10,000-ton cargos sail in 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
from LeHavre, Bremerhaven, Yoko- 
hama. With everything from heavy 
machinery to barrels of olives. 

(It'll probably surprise you that 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Company i Wisconsin Gas Company Ml Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 


Detroit is actually closer to Europe 
by ship than New York. And there 
are Wisconsin ports that are closer 
to Europe than Baltimore.) 


More facts: The ships of 48 differ- 
ent lines called at Milwaukee last 
year. The Detroit River is the most 
heavily traveled waterway in the 
world. Over a thousand import- 
export firms do business here. And 
the Michigan Customs District is 
among the top three in the country 
in value of foreign trade handled 
each year. 

But Wisconsin and Michigan 
offer more than a wide-open door 
to the world. They offer other things 
industries need. Like fresh water— 
from the greatest supply on earth. 







And low-cost natural gas—from the 
distribution system of the American 
Natural Gas Company. 

Three subsidiary companies— 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. 
and Wisconsin Gas Co. 
—supply 600 billion 
cubic feet of gas each 
year to over 1% million 
customers here. And 
these figures multiply 
every time another industry decides 
to move north to be near the sea. 

Business is great in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. And it's growing 





every day. Take a look, then choose 
America's newest coast for your 
newest location. For plant site in- 
formation, write the Area Develop- 
ment Division, One Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 48226 or 626 E. 
Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee 

53201. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
The Show Goes On 


The Government cannot use the draft 
to stifle dissent by critics of the U.S. 
war effort in Viet Nam, a U.S. appeals 
court recently ruled. But the critics have 
certainly not stopped using the draft to 
dramatize their dissent. Last week Paci- 
fist David J. Miller, 24, not only used 
the draft, he used a court as well to 
stage one of the weirdest dissents of the 
year. 

Last year Miller became the first per- 
son to be convicted under a new federal 
law that makes card burning punishable 
by as much as five years’ imprisonment, 
U.S. Judge Harold R. Tyler Jr. suspend- 
ed Miller's three-year sentence on con- 
dition, among other things, that he get a 
new draft card. Even after he lost an ap- 
peal and the Supreme Court refused to 
review the case (TIME, Feb, 24), Miller 
refused to get a card. Two weeks ago, 
he joined an anti-war demonstration at 
selective service headquarters in Wash- 
ington, sat in the front doorway and 
blocked traffic until police carried him 
away. Before the show, he made sure of 
news coverage by handing out a press 
release saying that his actions were 
aimed at making sure that Judge Tyler 
would send him to prison. 

Last week Judge Tyler again tried to 
reason with Miller. Miller was sympa- 
thetic. “I would not like to put it on 
your conscience that you would be 
sending an innocent man to jail,” he 
told the judge. Somewhere behind him 
in the paneled courtroom Miller's infant 
daughter began to cry. Tossing back her 
long blonde hair, Miller's young wife 





MILLER & HELPING HANDS (WIFE & CHILD AT LEFT) 
When the clicks ended, the walk began. 
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briskly began breast feeding the child. 
Patiently, Judge Tyler reminded Miller 
that “no one had trammeled on your 
right to speak your views.” Again, he of- 
fered Miller the chance to get another 
card. Again, Miller refused. The judge 
ordered him to jail for 24 years, then 
suggested that Miller spend the weekend 
with his family before surrendering. 
Miller not only rejected the offer, he sat 
down on the courtroom floor and an- 
nounced: “I want to show you it’s 
against my will.” 

Thrusting her infant at a friend, Mrs. 
Miller fell to her knees and tried to grab 
her husband’s hand. With that, four 
U.S. marshals picked up Miller and 
lugged him to an elevator as news pho- 
tographers snapped the scene. Only 
when he got into the elevator and the 
cameras stopped clicking did Demon- 
Strator Miller finally quit. Calmly he 
told the marshals: “You can put me 
down now. I'll walk.” 


POLICE 
Squad-Car Lawyers 


The police, sledge hammers in hand, 
battered their way into a Chicago apart- 
ment. It was empty. Where were the 
gamblers they had been tipped off 
about? Gone, said the tipster. They had 
moved their bookmaking and policy op- 
eration to another house down the 
block, What to do? Was it legal to go aft- 
er them in their new lair even though 
the search warrant specified the first ad- 
dress and not the second? 

The answer was yes, and the police 
got it on the spot from Lawyer Frank 
Carrington, 31, a legal adviser to the 
Chicago police department who had 
come along for the pinch. Reinforced 
with knowledge of the law, the cops 
rushed to the nearby building, arrested 
the bookie and four customers, and 
picked up policy slips and other incrimi- 
nating evidence. “It was a good pinch.” 
says Carrington. “I think it will stick in 
court.” 

Legal Interns. In the wake of U.S. 
Supreme Court rulings setting stringent 
guidelines for policemen to follow in 
searching, seizing and questioning sus- 
pects. many law-enforcement officers 
complain that they are hamstrung. Said 
one disgruntled Corpus Christi, Texas, 
cop: “It’s getting so bad that lawyers 
practically have to ride around in patrol 
cars.” That's precisely what Frank Car- 
rington and a number of other young 
lawyers, trained at Northwestern’s Law 
School under a $300,000, five-year 
Ford Foundation grant, have been do- 
ing. “The resolution of conflicts between 
maximum police efficiency and maxi- 
mum individual liberty,” says the pro- 
gram’s codirector, Professor James 
Thompson, “calls for the application of 
sound legal counsel not only in the 
courts, but also in the police precincts, 
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CORPUS CHRISTI’S PILCHER 
For a pinch that sticks. 


where the average criminal case begins.” 
Under the Northwestern program, grad- 
uate law students divide their first year 
between studying in the classroom and 
working with the Chicago police. Their 
second year is spent interning full time 
with other police departments. 

Northwestern-trained legal advisers 
are now with police in Pittsburgh, Cor- 
pus Christi and Chicago. At first, says 
Legal Intern Wayland Pilcher, who is 
with the Corpus Christi force, the cops 
were suspicious of him, But they came 
around once it dawned on them that his 
job was to make their own “work more 
effective within the guidelines of the 
law.” 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
The Child of Artificial Insemination 


In harmonious families, life runs rela- 
tively free of legal hazard for a child 
produced by A.I.D. (artificial insemina- 
tion by a donor). But let a will be 
contested or a marriage break up, and 
suddenly his status becomes clouded. Is 
he legitimate or illegitimate? Is he enti- 
tled to support as other children are? 
What rights does he have to his “fa- 
ther’s” estate? 

Only last month a California court 
tried to answer such questions in the na- 
tion’s first A.I.D. criminal case. At issue 
was the fate of Christopher Sorensen, 
6, a product of artificial insemination to 
which his mother's sterile husband, 
Steelworker Folmer J. Sorensen, had 
agreed. After a 1964 divorce, the boy 
lived with his mother, who bitterly re- 
fused any financial aid from Sorensen. 
When Mrs. Sorensen became ill and ap- 
plied for welfare funds last year, the 
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Now, enjoy beautiful FM 
music wherever you go 


This superb Magnavox portable is so 
compact, it fits into purse or pocket . ~ 
so powerful, it brings you room-filling, 
noise-free FM sound (AM, too) practi- 
cally anywhere. New solid-state FM/ 
AM table and clock radios, too, from 
only $44.95—far more reliable than 
tube sets, give you “instant sound.” 
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Once you meet Canada Dry Bourbon, 
you'll probably want to strike up a lasting 
friendship. 

We worked hard to make this a Bour- 
bon you can be comfortable with. 
Smoother, better tasting Bourbon. 

Canada Dry Bourbon. Taste it and you'll 
kiss all those other Bourbons goodbye. 


Now leasing: apartments in 
Washington's newest, most 
luxurious residential hotel 








Introducing the most exciting tribute to 
residential living in the Nation's Cap- 
ital: The Watergate. Facing the scenic 
Potomac River—eight blocks from the 
White House. One, two and three room 
apartments, all with kitchens. 

At Watergate’s $66 million town- 
within-a-city: Hotel, office building, 
three cooperative apartment buildings, 
J-acre landscaped park. Complete 
shopping facilities. Dining room, swim- 
ming pool and membership health club. 
The Watergate —truly the residential 
address in Washington, D.C. 


Some units available on a transient basis. 
THE WATERGATE 
2650 Virginia Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 * Phone (202) 965-2300 





| Sonoma County district attorney 
charged Sorensen with violating a state 
law that makes willful nonsupport of a 
legitimate child a misdemeanor. To con- 
vict Sorensen, Municipal Court Judge 
James E. Jones Jr. relied partly on the 
public policy that “all children born in 
wedlock are presumed the legitimate is- 
sue of the marital partners.” 

Blurring by Mixing. Whether such a 
conviction would stand up in a higher 
court is open to question. Although the 
practice of artificial insemination by do- 
nor is growing (perhaps 150,000 living 
Americans were so conceived), not a 
single state or federal law defines the 
rights of the offspring. Only one legal 
case, in New York in 1948 (Strnad v. 
Strnad), has held an artificially insemi- 
nated child to be legitimate. All other 
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if i 
MRS. SORENSEN 
Nothing fo define the rights. 


cases on record seem to rule in favor of 
illegitimacy, whether the husband gave 
his consent or not. 

No court has yet tackled the problem 
of inheritance rights. In many states, il- 
legitimate children of parents who die 
without a will can inherit property only 
from the mother, not the father. The 
best solution may be for parents to 
adopt the child and provide for him in a 
will. But many parents balk at adoption 
because it might become public knowl- 
edge: impotence and sterility are hardly 
matters that husbands care to reveal. 
And even if the child is adopted, his in- 
heritance rights may be less than those 
of ordinary children. 

What blocks the legislation needed to 
clear all this up is indifference—plus op- 
position by religious groups that con- 
tend that artificial insemination by a 
donor constitutes adultery. Last month 
the Oklahoma house of representatives 
approved a bill (it has still to pass the 
senate) that would make that state the 
first in the U.S. to recognize children 
produced by artificial insemination as 
legitimate. Seven other states have tried 
and failed in the past to enact such basic 
legislation. 
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The more 
“partners” we have, 
the better. 


Right now we have more than four million direct shareowners. 

And since insurance companies, mutual funds and pension plans invest in us, 
more than 100 million people who save money through them have an 

indirect share in our business, too. In fact, to finance the development of all 
the additional electric service people need and want, our industry 

puts to work about 614% of all personal savings in the U. S. every year. 
That's American enterprise in action, for as we grow to meet our customers’ 
electric needs and desires, we help our countless ‘“‘partners”’ 

grow economically, too. And one of those ‘‘partners”’ is you! 


The electric company people... 
the folks at your | 
Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies* 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to: Power Companies, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 10020. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Masked & Bared 


The Eloquence of Masques! What 

need of prose 

Or verse, or Sense texpress Immortal 

you! 

You are the Spectacles of State! 

Thus Poet Ben Jonson, with as much 
irony as admiration, honored the costly 
pageants known as masques and per- 
formed at the courts of Britain's James I 
and Charles I. The happenings of their 
day, masques were part allegorical or 
pastoral drama, and part dance; the par- 
ticipants were actors, mimes, musicians, 
lords and ladies of the court, and some 
times even the reigning monarch him- 
self. Jonson wrote some two dozen such 
verse spectacles, but his sprightly dia- 
logues and ballads were all too often 
lost amid the splendor of costumes, sets 
and elaborate stage effects dreamed up 
by the Florenz Ziegfeld of the Stuart 
court, Inigo Jones. 

Banished Burly. In 1631, in the 
granddaddy of all showbiz  alterca- 
tions, Jones and Jonson split (the argu- 
ment, naturally, concerned who should 
get top billing). But so popular was 
Jones with Connoisseur King Charles 
that Jonson was forced to retire from 
court. Jones continued to rule as the ar- 
biter of taste—until, with the Puritan 
revolution, he probably landed in prison 
and eventually an obscure grave. Plenti- 
ful evidence of his flamboyant wit and 
stagecraft can be seen in an exhibit of 
119 drawings of stage sets, props and 
costumes from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s collection at Chatsworth, current- 
ly on display at Washington's National 
Gallery. 

The exhibit includes small models of 
sets, assembled under the direction 
of Chatsworth’s keeper, Thomas S. 
Wragg, but the drawings more nearly il- 
lustrate why a contemporary observed 
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JONES'S MODEL OF STAGE FOR JONSON’S “OBERON” 
“Which caught the eye afarre off with a wandring beauty.” 


that Jones, “in designing with his pen, 
was not to be equalled by whatsoever 
great masters in his time for boldness, 
softness, sweetness and sureness of 
touch.” The son of a Smithfield cloth- 
worker, Inigo Jones was trained as a 
painter, studied in Italy, and was largely 
responsible for putting England back 
into the mainstream of Renaissance cul- 
ture, from which it had been isolated 
by the Reformation. Appointed the 
Crown’s surveyor-general in 1615, Jones 
turned into an architect of note, design- 
ing the portico to St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall 
with the serene neoclassicism of Italy's 
Palladio, thus banishing forever burly 
Tudor beams and gables. 

Ougly Hell. As master of the court 
revels from 1605 onwards, Jones revolu- 
tionized English stage techniques, im- 
porting the Italian proscenium arch and 
exiling the simple “wooden O” of 
Shakespeare's stage for three centuries. 
From Florence, he adapted stage sets 
that consisted of serried ranks of flats 
painted in perspective, with a distant 
vista on the backdrop, “the whole worke 
shooting downewards,” as Jonson said, 
“which caught the eye afarre off with a 
wandring beauty.” 

Jones delighted in intricate stage ma- 
chinery, created supernatural effects 
ranging from the mouth of an “ougly 
Hell” that shot flames to a “heaven 
opening,” full of deities and a celestial 
chorus. He specially enjoyed sketching 
extravagant costumes for the court la- 
dies, most of which he designed so that 
the ladies were prettily, if ingenuously, ex- 
posed, wearing at most diaphanous veils 
across the bosom. Seventeenth century 
ladies, however, were an imperious lot, 
and had no compunctions about altering 
their dress to suit themselves. History 
does not record how many of them ac- 
tually chose to turn up bare-breasted at 
the festivities. 


PAINTINGS 
Myopic Tribute 

One of the most cosmopolitan out- 
posts of the Roman Empire during the 
Ist to 4th centuries A.D. was Egypt's 
Faiyim region, about 60 miles south of 
Cairo on the Nile. A fertile farming and 
business community, it was settled by 
many retired Roman legionnaires, along 
with emigrant Greeks, Jews and native 
Egyptians. It became, according to 
Egyptologist William Peck, 34, a “pros- 
perous, highly civilized region with a 
well-developed bureaucratic system of 
local government, and an elaborate so- 
cial structure, fairly comparable to De- 
troit.” By a fluke of custom and cli- 
mate, the residents of FaiyGm are today 
among the best known—or at least most 
clearly visualized—citizens of classic 
times. On display last week at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, where Peck is 
associate curator of ancient and medie- 
val art, were lifelike portraits of 23 of 
Faiyim’s distinguished residents (see 
color page) gathered together from mu- 
seums in the U.S. and Canada. 

Despite their startlingly modern ap- 
pearance and realistic technique, the 
portraits happen to be among the oldest 
painted likenesses in the Western world. 
Earlier Egyptians and Mesopotamian 
peoples depicted their kings and phar- 
aohs with rigid stylization; Greeks in 
the age of Pericles idealized the human 
face and form. It was not until the era 
of Alexander the Great that realism of 
any kind became fashionable. From the 
many Hellenistic and Roman busts of 
marble that have survived we know how 
the ancients saw and depicted them- 
selves. But the moist climates of Greece 
and Italy have long since sent most clas- 
sical paintings (except those buried un- 
der the ashes and lava at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum) crumbling into dust. 

Wrinkles & Chins. The bone-dry cli- 
mate of North Africa, however, has 
preserved almost perfectly the portraits 
painted at Faiyim, especially those done 
on wood panels in encaustic (a mixture 
of beeswax and pigment, usually applied 
with a cauterium, or hot spatula). To- 
day, these paintings tell historians most 
of what is known about portrait tech- 
nique 1,100 years before the Renais- 
sance. Modeling and shading were ex- 
pertly done. Except that the anony- 
mous workmen of Faiyiim customarily 
enlarged eyes (large pupils being con- 
sidered at the time a sign of beauty), 
classical realism was faithful in portray- 
ing hair styles, jewelry, wrinkles and 
occasionally double chins. 

The portraits also pay myopic tribute 
to Egypt's power to assimilate its con- 
querors. All are mummy portraits, 
painted during the lifetime of the sub- 
ject, which were hung in the home, then 
affixed to the graveclothes after death. 
Names and occupations, inscribed on a 
few of the portraits, show that they were 
of wealthy government officials, school- 
teachers, matrons or businessmen from 
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Among world's oldest portrait paintings are those done of 
Roman colonists in Egypt between the Ist and 4th centuries 
A.D. Likenesses were done in prime of life, kept for owners’ 
funeral shrouds. Panels show change in style from realism 
of classical era to pre-Byzantine schematization. Earliest 
(two at top and bottom left) were done in encaustic, 01 
wax, lasted better than later one (bottom right) in tempera. 
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a variety of racial backgrounds. All, evi- 
dently, subscribed to the Egyptian reli- 
gion, which required the preservation of 


the body so that it could be united with | 


Osiris after death. 


Pollock Revisited 

In the eleven years since he was killed 
in a car crack-up at the age of 44, Ab- 
stract Expressionist Jackson Pollock, fa- 
bled for his whiplash paintings, trucu- 
lent insistence on wearing cowboy 
boots. and his drunken rages, has ceased 
to be regarded as a guru among his fel- 
low artists. A more sophisticated public 
is no longer shocked by the fact that he 
dribbled and threw paint at his monu- 
mental canvases instead of applying it 
with a brush. For those accustomed to 
the bright glow of neon, even his colors 
seem calm. In short, Pollock has be- 
come something that many artists dread 
more than being controversial: he has 
become an institution, 

In 1956, only a handful of his paint- 
ings hung in museums; today, there are 
more than 30, and their prices have es- 
calated some 1.500% (a major drip 
painting by Pollock now brings upwards 
of $100,000), Matters have even 
reached the stage where, when Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art last week 
opened an immense Pollock retrospec- 
tive, some critics decided that it was 
high time to begin to debunk the 


“myth” of his achievement. Sniffed the | 


New York Times’s Hilton Kramer: “An 
interesting artist of, say, the third class. 


It is only the poverty of our own artistic | 


values that has elevated his accomplish- 
ment into something higher.” 

Pollock's fellow artists, however, still 
view his work with admiration. Over 
400 of them turned up to survey the 
172 paintings and drawings assembled 
by Curator William S, Lieberman with 
the cooperation of Pollock's widow, 
Painter Lee Krasner. At the party be- 
fore the openings, both old friends and 
those who had never met Pollock were 
equally enthusiastic. Jasper Johns was 
particularly taken with the extraordi- 
nary range and variety of the works in 
the exhibition, which begins with Pol- 
lock’s earliest, and remarkably medi- 
ocre, landscapes, reflecting the influ- 
ence of his first mentor, Thomas Hart 
Benton, continues through his famous 
“drip” paintings of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, and concludes with his 
anguished return to figuration just be- 
fore his death. 

Said Robert Motherwell: “I have a 
deep respect for Pollock. After a slow 
start, like Van Gogh, he skyrocketed for 
a few years.” Added Richard Lindner: 
“He broke through the traditions of the 
European painters. Don't forget the 
time—when he painted, America was 
very dependent on European tradition. 
In 50 years, Pollock will probably be 
more important than he is today—miay- 
be not as a painter, but for liberation.” 
Said Abstract Expressionist Willem de 
Kooning, who did not attend the open- 
ing: “Pollock broke the ice.” 
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...better have one of these 
going for you. 


United Van Lines 


MOVING WITH CARE... EVERYWHEREs 


TO ALL 50 STATES AND MORE THAN 100 FOREIGN LANDS 








SCIENCE 


SPACE 


How Soon the Moon? 

Since the flash fire that killed Gus 
Grissom, Ed White and Roger Chaffee 
last January, the Apollo program has 
been at a mournful standstill. Eyes pre- 
viously trained on the moon have 
turned during the past three months to 
minutely attentive investigation of what 
went wrong, and why. “The accident 
makes you take a good hard look at 
your strengths and weaknesses,” ex- 
plained a NASA man last week. “But 
there is no intention in all this to find 
fall guys.” 

Perhaps not, but next day NASA 
abruptly announced a top-level, “acci- 
dent-related” shake-up. Brilliant, ener- 
getic Joe Shea, 40, the Apollo space- 
craft program manager, was shifted 
from Houston to Washington, where he 
will become the deputy associate admin- 
istrator for manned space flight. His job 
went to the deputy director of the Hous- 
ton Manned Spacecraft Center, George 
Low. NASA insisted that Shea was not 
being demoted, But even Shea's friends 
were unsure what his appointment as 
aide to Manned Space Flight Chief Dr. 
George Mueller meant. As one of them 
put it, “If Joe stays in Washington, itll 
be a promotion. If he leaves in three or 
four months, you'll Know this move 
amounted to being fired.” 

Starting Point. Whichever it was, it 
came just before the release of the mas- 
sive, nine-volume NASA report on the 
fire, due for delivery early this week to 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. By all accounts, the report 
does not pinpoint the exact cause of the 
fire and suggests that no absolutely pre- 
cise blame will ever be fixed. But it does 
list two or three possible causes—all ot 
them involving electrical malfunc- 
tions—and states that the trouble almost 
certainly started in or near one of the 
wiring bundles located to the left and 
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LOW 
Looking forward again after a mournful standstill. 


just in front of Grissom's seat on the 
left side of the cabin. It was a spot visi- 
ble only to Chaffee in the right-hand 
seat. 

To prove their thesis, NASA engineers 
took a test Apollo spacecraft in Houston 
and duplicated the conditions aboard 
Apollo 204 during the tragedy—without 
humans, The suspect bundles were put 
in place and made to malfunction. The 
fire started. It remained invisible for five 
or six seconds and then came into view 
from Chaffee’s seat. During the real 
fire, it was at this moment that Chaffee 
sounded the alarm. From then on, the 
pattern and intensity of the test fire fol- 
lowed almost to the second the pattern 
and intensity of the fire aboard Apollo 
204 as reconstructed by scientists. 

As a result, the indicted parts have 


been painstakingly gone over. Proce- 
dures for dry-run checkouts will be 
drastically altered, The danger, NASA 


admits, was not properly estimated in 
advance, and the exercise that cost three 
lives was too routinely regarded. If the 
usual safety checks for an actual launch 
had been run on the day of the simula- 
tion, the accident probably would not 
have occurred. In future simulations, 
such checks will be run. Also, pure oxy- 
gen will not be used at 16 Ibs. per sq. in. 
during routine manned ground tests as it 
was that day: the higher pressure meant 
that the fire spread five times as fast as 
it would have in a normal atmosphere. 
A new quick-opening hatch is also being 
designed, and the surprising number of 
combustible items aboard—including 
the astronauts’ own space suits and the 
craft's insulating foam—are being rede- 
signed using materials that are more 
fire-resistant. 

Eight Sites. The January fire blew 
NASA's schedule to bits. Before the ac- 
cident, things were going so well that 
a tentative date and minute for the 
moon-probe lift-off had been set: Febru- 
ary 1, 1968, at 10:35 a.m. Now it looks 








as if the first manned test flight will just 
be going up then, a full year late. That 
does not necessarily mean a year’s delay 
in trying for the moon, however. Since 
spacecraft, rocket and other production 
will continue throughout the coming 
year despite the lack of manned mis- 
sions, Apollo equipment will be all set 
and ready to go—even allowing for last- 
minute modifications—almost as soon 
as each previous flight is ended. And the 
moon bid could come as soon as the 
third manned Apollo mission. 

NASA was showing signs of looking 
forward again by the end of last week. 
It announced that after analysis of the 
pictures taken by Lunar Orbiter 3 in 
February, eight “candidate” lunar land- 
ing sites have now been chosen. 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Flexi-Firm Tether 

At the end of his tether during a 
space walk, the astronaut suddenly 
seems to be in trouble. His command pi- 
lot orders him back aboard the space- 
craft, but he does not respond. Some- 
thing has happened to him, and obvi- 
ously he must be recovered. But how? 

The problem could arise during any 
extravehicular activity, and the answer 
seems simple: haul in the tether. But in 
frictionless space, the free-floating astro- 
naut is orbiting the spaceship as it cir- 
cles the earth, and any attempt to pull 
him in would make him rotate around it 
so fast that he would be ultimately sub- 
jected to fatal G forces. He would also 
be moving at an uncontrollable speed 
when he finally reached—and crashed 
into—the spacecraft. 

The problem puzzled General Elec- 
tric’s Dr. Theodore Marton until one 
evening when he was playing with his 
son’s stand-mounted toy dog made of 
beads. When the bottom of the stand 
was pressed up, the string threaded 
through the beads relaxed and the dog 
collapsed; when it was released, the 
strung-together dog was pulled into 
shape again. Why not use the same sim- 
ple principle in a tether? So Marton 
built a new space line of interlocking 
aluminum balls and collars, all strung 
on a central cable. When the cable is 
loose, the tether is completely flexible, 
bending at each ball joint. But when 
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tightened by a winch or a similar de- 
vice, the cable pulls all parts together 
and in effect freezes the line in whatever 
position it is in, It then becomes the 
functional equivalent of a stick. If the 
astronaut’s power pack has malfunc- 
tioned but he is otherwise alright, he can 
pull himself in, hand over hand, on the 
rigid tether. If he is unconscious, the 
loose tether can be gently reeled in, then 
made rigid to stop him in relation to the 
spacecraft, then reeled again, and so on 
until he reaches the hatch. 

Toy, Too. This finding alone was 
enough to interest the National Aero- 
naulics and Space Administration. But 
ever since making the first one, Dr. 
Marton has been thinking of more ap- 
plications for his discovery. Two of the 
Nexi-firm tethers, attached to either side 
of an astronaut’s belt, could be clamped 
anywhere on the spacecraft, effectively 
fixing him in position and thereby giv- 
ing him work stability and leverage 
Thicker, stronger versions could be used 
as construction parts in space and on 
the moon. Shipped aloft coiled. they 
could then be set permanently in any 
needed position by turning a cable-tight 
ening screw, 

Back on earth, the ingenious rope 
could be used underwater to aid aqua- 
nauts. Average citizens might well want 
a version to moor a boat or tow a car, 
the idea in both cases being to keep 
things apart as well as together. And Dr, 
Marton thinks his’ brainchild might 
make a big public impact from whence 
it sprang—as a toy. Flung out loose and 
then frozen, it makes a marvelously ac- 
curate lasso as well as tripper-upper and 
grabber-onto of things it wraps around. 
His two children have already demol- 
ished two of his homemade versions. 


Construction in space could also be 
aided by a new shelter developed under 
an Air Force contract at Hughes Air- 
craft. The prefabricated shelters would 
be made of fiber-glass cloth and ordi- 
nary gelatin. Folded and sealed into an 
airtight package, each could be unfolded 
when and where needed. Exposed to the 
moon's vacuum, for instance, the water 
in the gelatin would quickly evaporate, 
hardening the gelatin-soaked cloth into 
a near-instant solid dwelling for astro- 
nauts of the future. 
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DR. MARTON & CHILDREN AT PLAY 
To keep things apart as well as together. 
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Why 


put up 


with crank mail? 


Now the smallest 
postage user can 
afford to own 

an electric post- 
age machine. One 
that runs on its own 

power — instead of yours. 


It’s the 9222 Postage 
Meter Machine by Friden. 
And the only thing it shares 





with cranky machines is its 
low price. 

The 9222 is small. 
Beautifully designed. Re- 






pop an envelope 
into the feed, 
and then press 
button. The 
machine stamps 
(1¢ to $9.99) 
“and seals simultane- 
ously—and ejects the en- 
velope into a stacker. 

For parcel post tape, 
Simply insert a tape pad in- 
stead of a letter. 

Say goodbye to crank 
mail now. Call your near- 
est Friden office, or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California 94577. Sales 
and service throughout 


the world. ‘Friden 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADCASTING 


Hour of Amateurs 

Steve Labunski had never done hot- 
line radio in his life, but when he took 
over New York City’s top-rated Brad 
Crandall show on WNBC last week, he 
fielded stupid phone calls from listeners 
like a real pro. Over and over, of 
course, Labunski kept warning that “the 
views expressed do not necessarily re- 
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ZENKER NEWSCASTING (ON SCREEN: LIU SHAO-CHI) 
Something to say for a change of pace. 


flect those of management.” That was 
funny, since Stephen B. Labunski is the 
president of NBC Radio. 

Thus continued the absurd ironies oc- 
casioned by the broadcasting strike that 
began two weeks ago: on the inside, a 
thin, red-eyed line of executives and 
management staffers making like per- 
formers; on the outside, the well-clad 
picket line of the American Federation 
of Television and Radio Artists, proving 
by their absence that radio and TV 
could use a change of face once in a 
while. 

Striking Spots. In addition to NBC's 
Labunski, there was old Arnold Zenker 
again (Time, April 7), filling in for Wal- 
ter Cronkite and doing a pretty good job 
of telling the news too. True enough, 
some of the other substitutes sounded 
like sweet young office secretaries or 
shipping clerks trying to be discovered. 
For compensation, there was a sense of 
humor about it all. Public Affairs Man- 
ager George Heinemann, who had taken 
over WNBC-TV’s” evening weather 
shows, couldn't help looking like an el- 
derly but appealing high school boy 
hauled up to the front of the classroom 
for a recitation. NBC Radio's spot an- 
nouncements were peppered with state- 
ments like, “WNBC, the station that 
never strikes out,” while ABC Radio 
proclaimed that “more of the pickets 
you want to see are in front of all- 
American radio 77, WABC.” 

The real irony was the walkout itself, 
which had now spread to 18,000 AFTRA 
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members and roughly 1,500 supporters 
from sister unions. That was a lot of 
muscle flexing, considering that the con- 
tract dispute involved a mere 300 an- 
nouncers and newsmen from the three 
networks’ outlets in New York City, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. For the re- 
porters, AFTRA was asking a $325-a- 
week guaranteed salary plus at least 
50% of the fees earned for sponsored 
appearances: the networks were offering 
$300 and 25%. For the announcers, the 
industry's proposal of $220 a week was 
within $5 of the union’s demand. AFTRA 
also was asking networks to maintain 
announcers solely for their FM_ sta- 
tions, a demand that management de- 
scribed as “blatantly featherbedding.” 
By NBC's reckoning, “The effect would 
be the hiring of three additional men to 
handle a total of two hours work each 
week.” At any rate, the picketers were 
not exactly eligible for the welfare rolls. 
Even under the currently expired old 
contract, the announcers and newsmen 
in 1966 averaged well over $20,000 a 
year. 

Protest Letter. The strike meanwhile 
precipitated some more moral wrestling 
among newsmakers and newsmen. Dean 
Rusk and Kenneth Galbraith, new head 
of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, discreetly canceled scheduled ap- 
pearances on public-affairs shows, while 
Senator Wayne Morse passed through 
the AFTRA picket line to go on ABC's 
Scope. Bennett Cerf, who is both a 
union member (panelist on What's My 
Line?) and a management man (board 
member of RCA), elected, of course, not 
to picket. 

The No. 1 AFTRA renegade was still 
Chet Huntley, who was busy between 
newscasts trying to round up a cadre of 
journalists in an effort to start up a sep- 
arate union, He didn’t make any prog- 
ress last week. In fact, 48 newsmen sent 
him an open protest letter headlined: 
“Where Were You, Mr. Huntley?” Pre- 
dictably, annoyance at times gave way 
to acrimony. Jim Hoffman, an NBC 
time salesman who took over the //th 
Hour News on WNBC-TV walked into 
Hurley's, the broadcasters’ favorite 
Sixth Avenue bar—and into an earful 
from striking Newswoman Liz Trotta. 
“Why are you being rough on me?” he 
asked her. “Well Tll tell you,” huffed 
Trotta, “We just don’t like amateurs.” 
That opinion was Liz Trotta’s, and did 
not necessarily reflect that of the na- 
lion's viewers. 


Prince of Wails 


If the networks seemed to take the 
strike rather calmly last week, it was be- 
cause they had the programming prob- 
lem taped. When they ran out of fresh 
shows, all they had to do was rerun old 
ones. Or so it seemed until midweek, 
when Johnny Carson, incomparable 
compere of the Tonight show, blew the 





whistle—and town. He was through for 
good, it was announced, because the 
National Broadcasting Co. was playing 
tapes of his old shows during the AFTRA 
strike. 

One of his associates explained that 
Carson “thrives on topical humor. He 
looks like an idiot talking about Christ- 
mas in those old tapes they have been 
using.” That sounded reasonable. except 
that Carson had never complained be- 
fore about the chopped-up. ad-ridden 
Tonight repeats that NBC runs every 
Sunday night of the year. At that 
point, Carson, who was lolling out the 
strike on the beach at Fort Lauderdale, 
came up with another and loftier justiti- 
cation of his stand. “I was required to 
join AFTRA in order to work for the net- 
work,” he said. “I know of no business 
except the broadcasting industry in 
which a performer becomes a scab to 
himself and his union because of films 
and videotape.” 

The conclusion of insiders was that 
the rerun issue was just the excuse that 
Carson needed in order to break and 
possibly sweeten the three-year NBC 
contract that he had signed last April. 
This winter, he took on Show Business 
Attorney Arnold Grant, and last month 
they asked NBC about reopening nego- 
tiations, The present contract provides 
Carson with more than $700,000 for a 
39-week year, but that is far less than 
the $40,000 a week that he can earn 
playing nightclubs. 

In the meantime, NBC announced 
publicly that it “looks forward to wel- 
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CARSON ON THE BEACH 
Perfect excuse for a sweetener. 


coming Johnny Carson back to work at 
the end of the AFTRA strike,” but was 
privately negotiating with Comic Bob 
Newhart as a desperation replacement. 
All the while, Carson was describing 
himself as “a free agent,” or, as he put it 
in a beachside, bathing-suit interview 
with CBS, “an unemployed prince.” 
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It takes a printing specialist to 
make your idea click on paper 


Printing brings photographic realism to advertising. No other medium 
can present your product in such crisp detail—or so economically. 

And the key men in printing, America’s dynamic 7th largest 
industry, are the specialists. One of them, your printer’s cameraman, 
makes the films from which metal printing plates are produced, exposing 
film through screen mesh finer than human hair to create as many 
as 22,500 perfect printing dots in every square inch! 

To transfer his skills to paper the printing specialist must depend 
on the papermaking specialist for consistently printable papers. One 
of the most trusted sources is Consolidated, where 4000 papermaking 
specialists represent the largest concentration of papermaking skills 
...at the only major mill that specializes 
in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. Let us send free sheets to 
your printer so he can see, by comparison, 


E SPECIALIST 
how our enamel papermaking specialists IN ENAMEL PAPERS 





can help give you greater quality and 
value in your next printing job. 
CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC 


Sold only through Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant GEN'L OFFICES ; WISCONSIN RAVID: 





Sooner than you think... 


You may be able to begin buying stocks — begin building a portfolio of 
securities that could make a major contribution to your standard of living or 
help pay college expenses for the children or pave the way to worry-free 
years of retirement. 


When that time comes, we invite you to walk into any Merrill Lynch office 
and talk with one of our Account Executives. 


And right here we'd like to make one thing clear: 


If you do come in, you don't have to buy anything, won't be pressured into 
opening an account, and needn't feel obligated in any way for the help 
you receive. 


Whether you simply want to ask some basic questions about stocks, bonds, 
and investing... 


Or, whether you want specific suggestions about what stocks you might 
buy in line with your investment objectives and your financial circumstances 
complete with reasons why. 


If you think that it’s about time you investigated this whole business of 
investing, time you knew more about stocks and bonds and what they might 
contribute to your future well-being, this is all the invitation you need to 
visit any one of our offices and ask a Merrill Lynch Account Executive for 
the help you need. 
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made with Ireland's Legendary Liqueur® 
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Ireland is where they Legend lives in Irish Mist, a Work magic with Irish 
“Turn the Sod” before rare blend of rich heather Mist Coffee. Pour a jig- 
putting up a house, and honey, Gaelic herbs and aged ger of Irish Mist into 
if the Good People leave Irish Whisky. black coffee; top with 
it so, everyone then For 3 Royal Tara Irish Por- a dollop of whipped 
knows the place is a celain cups, send $3 to lrish cream. Sip slowly 
good place to build. Mist Coffee Cups, Heublein, through the cream. 
lreland—land of legend. /nc., Hartford, Conn. Slainte. 
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COMEDIANS 
Woody, Woody, Everywhere 


The problem with his first marriage, 
explains Woody Allen, was his attitude 
toward his wife: he placed her under a 
pedestal. For one thing. their deep 
philosophical discussions always ended 
with her proving that he did not exist. 
Worse yet. she was immature: whenever 
he took a bath, she would walk in and 
sink his boats. After five years, it was a 
tossup between a trip to Bermuda or a 
divorce. They decided to split up, rea- 
soning that a vacation is over in two 
weeks, but a divorce is something they 
would always have. 

Riding the marriage-go-round is an 
Allen specialty. and when he does it on 
TV and in nightclubs, everyone howls. 
Everyone, that is, except his first wife 
Harlene, 28. She fumes. Last week, 
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ALLEN & WIFE LOUISE 
Beaten by all races and creeds. 


charging that since their divorce in 1962 
Allen “has continued to hold me up to 
scorn and ridicule.” she—and her law- 
yer—made threatening noises about fil- 
ing a defamation-of-character suit. 

Droll Troll. Actually, Allen, 31, de- 
fames no one more scandalously than 
he does himself. He is a droll troll, a 
neurotic elf, a Freudian slip with legs. 
His basic problem, he says. is living up 
to his image of himself as an intellectual 
Cary Grant. which is not casy “when 
one is from Flatbush, stands just 5} feet 
tall, weighs 123 pounds, can’t see any 
too well, and has a head of odd-looking 
red hair.” To compensate, he bites his 
nails, and when his supply runs out, “I 
bite the nails of loved ones.” 

In the past two years, he has turned 
his surrealistic view of life into a light 
industry. After making his mark on the 
club circuit, he wrote and appeared in 
What's New, Pussycat?, which rang up 
one of the biggest box-oflice grosses 
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ever (over $8.3 million) for a comedy 
movie. Then, in the Japanese-made film 
What's Up. Tiger Lily?, he collected 


$75,000 for supplying the dubbed-in | 


dialogue that is totally alien to anything 

that is happening on-screen. In Novem- 

ber, following a performance in the 

forthcoming Casino Royale, in which he 

ad-libbed 60° of his lines, he opened 

his new Broadway play Don't Drink the 
: Water, for which he gets an average 
weekly royalty check of $3,500, 

Betwixt and between, he dashed off 
four comic essays for The New Yorker, 
appeared on numerous TV shows at 
$10,000 a shot, played Caesar's Palace 
in Las Vegas for $25,000 a week, turned 


out two bestselling comedy albums, and | 


lent his owlish visage to several adver- 
tisements ranging from Smirnoff’s vod- 
ka to Foster Grant sunglasses. Now he 
is completing a new nightclub act as 
well as a play about “a happily neurotic 
love affair.” This summer he plans to 
begin work on Take the Money and 
Run, a new film he co-authored and will 
star in. Has success spoiled him? “I just 
fail with a better class of women now,” 
sighs Woody, adding that Parker Bros. 
has bought the memoirs of his love life 
and will turn it into a new parlor game. 

Warning Sign. Allen’s portrayal of 
the shy, withdrawn, sensitive, slightly 
ticky fall guy is only partly an act. His 
monologues are drawn from _ personal 
experiences, only exaggerated and wild- 
ly distorted. He was truly bullied as a 
kid; from these experiences comes the 
story of a vacation at an interfaith 
camp, where “I was sadistically beaten 
by boys of all races and creeds.” He was 
once mugged, and that led to a routine 
about his carrying a sword, which in 
case of attack changes to a cane “so | 
can get sympathy.” Now, he adds, he 
warns away street rowdies by wearing a 
sign that says: “Do not fold, staple or 
mutilate.” 


Security for Woody is his six-room 


brownstone on Manhattan's 79th 
Street, where he landed after indecisive- 
ly trying apartments on 6lst, 75th, 


78th, 80th and 74th Streets. He is a) 


compulsive worker, goes for months 
without reading a newspaper, spends up 
to 15 hours a day holed up in his den, 


pacing the room, laughing and talking | 


to himself, dashing to the typewriter 
when he comes up with a line, say, 
about the Southern bigot and bedwetter 
who went to Klan meetings in a rubber 
sheet. As he works, he constantly plies 
himself with chocolate malteds, choco- 
late bars and chocolate cake, seeks in- 
spiration by retreating to the library to 
shoot billiards. On the road, he totes 
along his clarinet and a ton of New Or- 
leans jazz records and stereo equipment 
so that he can jam along with the rec- 
ords in his hotel room. Says Woody: 
“I'm not as normal as I appear.” 

Married a year ago to Actress Louise 
Lasser, 26, he has found a new source 
for material: “My wife cooked her first 
dinner for me. | choked on a bone in 
the chocolate pudding.” 
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This annonnucement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus 


CATERPILLAR 


$150,000,000 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


5.30% Sinking Fund Debentures, due April 1, 1992 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from April 1, 1967 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the widersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
The First Boston Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 
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Drexel Harriman Ripley 
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Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
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White, Weld & Co. Bache & Co. 
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Some people called it “the car of the future.’’ Some people called it 
a fraud. But the men who built it called it simply and affectionately 
The Tin Goose. 

Maybe you remember the sensation it caused. 

Traffic jams in Chicago. Uneasiness in Detroit. Frenzy in New 
York where, in one September week, it outdrew every show on 
Broadway. And in empty showrooms all over the country signs be- 
gan to appear. “Coming Soon...The New Tucker!” 

It was the year “Happy” Chandler, the czar of baseball, suspended 
Leo Durocher for the season. Gil Dodds held the indoor mile record 
at 4:06.4. 

They were building Kaisers in the big Liberator bomber plant at 
Willow Run. And skirts were so long that the only knees in sight 
belonged to Sally Rand. You danced to the music of Wayne King. 
And you listened to radio because television hadn't yet become TV. 

Nobody had ever heard of transistors or mini-skirts or frozen pizza. 


That's the way things were in 1947, the year that Seagram's 7 
Crown first became the world’s best-selling whiskey. 

And today? 

Leo’s with the Cubs. Ebbets Field is overlaid with apartment 
houses. The Tin Goose (which never did get off the ground) and th 
Kaiser are both collector's items. Instead of Wayne King you hav 
The Lovin’ Spoonful. And Tom O'Hara owns the indoor mile recor« 
at 3:56.4! 

Staggering changes. In all aspects of our life. Especially our tastes 
All in a matter of twenty years. 

Yet the whiskey that became number one in 1947 has been numbe 
one every year since. Today it is still the most asked-for whiskey it 
the world. And by as wide a margin as ever. 

Think about that for a second. 

You've seen fads. You've seen fashions change, records fall. Yor 
know as well as anyone that a product which has stayed up there fo 


acinar nC: Ste ded Whiskey. 


86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits: 





two decades hasn't stayed up there by accident. 

An avalanche of new whiskies from across the border and across 
the seas have tried to crowd it off the shelves. A host of rivals sell for 
less. But today Seagram's 7 Crown is still number one. 

It's first in the big cities and in the small towns; first in bars and 
in homes; first with younger drinkers and older drinkers; first in 
California and in Maine. And it has stayed in first place for a good 
reason, that elusive thing called quality . . . easy to say but terrifi- 
cally hard to achieve. 

Quality means that there are no bargains when you buy your grain. 

It means that you pick your ingredients not because the price is 
right but to make the flavor right. 

It means a drill sergeant’s attention to each detail, from scouring 
floors, to building barrels, to testing, testing and re-testing the 
whiskey itself. 

You end up spending extra time and money every step of the way 





And the result is rather dramatic. Light-bodied whiskey. Whiskey 
that tastes better. And above all, whiskey with taste that never 
varies from bottle to bottle, from year to year, from coast to coast. 

Taste that never varies. That is the measure of quality in a whis- 
key. And in the end, no distiller can match the consistent quality of 
taste in Seagram's 7 Crown simply because no distiller has Seagram's 
facilities, resources and experience behind him. 

So far, so good. But what about tomorrow? 

Unsettling as it is, change is the rule of life. So hold on to your hat. 
The next twenty years will make-the ones we've just been through 
seem tame. 

About the only thing you can be sure of is that in 1987 Seagram’s 
7 Crown will still be first. Because it’s better whiskey. 

Always has been. Always will be. 


SEAGRAM'S 7 CROWN/THE SURE ONE. 


HE TIN GOOSE 
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Ex-Navy officer George Washburn is a graduate of New York University. He began his career in 
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George Washburn 
makes mutual funds 
and their selection 
easier for you 


Mutual funds make sense for 
millions of investors—large and 
small. That's the firm belief of 


Paine, Webber and of George 
Washburn, our National Mutual 
Funds Sales Manager. 

A 20 year veteran in the field, 
George Washburn knows that 
mutual fund shares are not “just 
another stock.” Instead, they are 
a proportionate interest in a pro- 
fessionally managed, diversified 
investment program—suitable 
for people from all walks of life 
who do not have the time, tem- 
perament or training to super- 
vise their securities. 

Constantly culling the field of 
nearly 400 mutual funds, George 
Washburn knows most of their 
managers on a first name basis 
Major new developments _re- 
ceive his microscopic attention 
With a eye he 
weighs the records, risks, costs 
and the helpful services offered. 
Our 250,000 customers benefit. 

Through constant travel, 
weekly bulletins and staff con- 
ferences George Washburn en- 
ables our 900 Stockbrokers To 
Know to. confidently 
your questions “Are mutual 
funds for me? If so, which one?” 

Protessional management 
through mutual funds may be 
the perfect your 
needs, Visit one of our 51 offi- 
ces nationwide and see. George 
Washburn may make it a re- 
warding experience, 


PAINE 
WEBBER 
JACKSON 

& CURTIS 
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BANKING 
Now There’s Plenty of Money 


What the Johnson Administration 
wants, the Federal Reserve Board has 
not always delivered—at least not while 
the economy was booming. In late 
1965, when the President wanted an 
easy-money policy, the Fed seemed to 
gO Out of its way to tighten things up 
But ever since business turned sluggish 
last winter, the President and the Re- 
serve Board have been working in tan- 
dem. The Federal Reserve sliced re- 
quired bank reserves to make money 
more available. The Administration 
pushed the reinstatement of the 7% in- 
vesiment credit on corporate capital 
spending, pumped money into a droop- 
ing mortgage market, stepped up high- 
way and other construction spending, 
including St.14 billion more released 
last week. Federal Reserve Chairman 
William) McChesney Martin and_ his 
governors also took a major step last 
week, The seven-man board voted unan- 
imously to reduce the discount rate— 
the interest rate charged banks that bor- 
row trom the Federal Reserve—from 
44%, where it has stood for 17 
months, to 4% 

Less to Lyndon. Though the move 
had been anticipated for weeks, cynics 
immediately suggested that the reduc- 
tion was Martin's debt to Easy-Money 
Man Johnson—a quid for the quo of his 
reappointment as Reserve Board chair- 
man the week before. A more logical 
explanation was that this time the Fed, 
which is often a leader in money mat- 
ters, Was simply a follower. It was react- 
ing to an earlier drop from 6% to 54% 
in the prime rate—the interest rate that 
commercial banks charge blue-chip cus- 
tomers. The Board's decision was less a 
tribute to Lyndon than an acknowledg- 
ment of sorts to Chase Manhattan Bank 
President David Rockefeller, the first 
banker to lower the prime rate, and the 
man who held fast to his decision de- 
spite opposition from competitors 

For all that, last week's move was 
mostly psychological; in spite of the 
new rate, few member banks are likely 
to rush to the Federal Reserve's dis- 
count windows for loans. At the mo 
ment, they have all the money they 
need. A record rate of consumer saving 
and a decline in demand for loans have 
pushed bank reserves to a four-year 
high, Bank deposits have increased 20% 
at an annual rate since the beginning of 
the year, while loans have dropped by 
$1.9 billion or 1.4%. Certificates of de- 
posit, which hit a high of $18.6 billion 
during the tight-money crisis last Au 
gust, rose even higher last month until 
they reached $19.1 billion. Last week 
New York's First National City Bank 
announced that it was culling the inter- 
est rate on small-sized CDs from 5% to 
43%. Other banks began limiting the 
CDs they would accept. 
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From Bank to Bonds. One reason that 
the lending market is slow is that banks 
are deliberately building up reserves aft- 
er having practically loaned themselves 
out of money last fall. Another reason is 
that even with the prime rate reduced to 
5$%, many a corporate customer has 
turned to the bond market to get money 
for such immediate needs as repaying 
bank loans and building cash on hand 
Corporate bond issues last month 
reached a record $1.64 billion. Banks. as 
a result, have also turned to the bond 
market to keep their excess funds work- 
ing. So far this year they have invested 
$4.6 billion in municipal and Govern- 
ment bonds, keeping most of their mon- 
ey in short-term securities that can be 





governments decided to cash in all their 
dollars at the same time, the Treasury's 
$13.1 billion store of the precious yel- 
low metal would simply disappear, Last 
week that unlikely possibility prompted 
the nation’s two largest banks to call 
for some major changes in U.S. gold 
policy. 

Shifting the Burden. David Rocke- 
feller’s Chase Manhattan bank, airing 
its views in its bimonthly “Business in 
Brief” bulletin, suggested that the na- 
tion make it “unmistakably clear that 
in a crisis” the U.S. would cease selling 
gold, Such a policy, the bank contended, 
would help shift to European countries 
“the burden of decision regarding the 
defense of the dollar’—a move that 
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BANKERS ROCKEFELLER & PETERSON AT NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Every time one tentacle is covered another pops out. 


quickly liquidated if cash is needed 

With so much money around, and the 
discount rate reduced, some business- 
men say that they expect the prime rate 
to drop still lower. Few bankers agree 
They expect loan demand to increase by 
midyear with a revitalized economy. 
They are confident that when that hap- 
pens, their customers will come to 
them, eager to borrow at the present 


54% rate, 


GOLD 
Octopus in a Blanket 


In the past nine years, while playing 
its problem-loaded role of banker and 
Santa Claus to the free world, the U.S 
has run up deficits totaling $24 billion 
in its international accounts. And be- 
cause the U.S. permits foreign countries 
to exchange their dollars for U.S. gold, 
the balance-of-payments deficit has se- 
verely eroded the U.S. gold stock. To- 
day, in the unlikely event that all foreign 


Chase Manhattan implied might be a 
pretty sound idea. Two days later, Pres- 
ident Rudolph A. Peterson of Califor- 
nia’s Bank of America went even fur- 
ther. In a talk to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, he argued that 
“as a last resort” the U.S. should refuse 
to sell gold if the gold drain becomes 
“intolerable.” He added that “there is 
no overwhelming reason why we should 
sustain the dollar value of gold. We may 
have to reconsider our gold-buying 
policy.” 

To a remarkable degree, both sug- 
gestions echoed a thinly veiled warning 
issued last month by Treasury Secretary 
Henry Fowler, who said that European 
countries are inviting economic retalia- 
tion by their failure to help the U.S. end 
its balance-of-payments deficit, Last 
week, in a subtle move giving substance 
to that message, the U.S. offered to 
boost its dollar aid to poor countries 
through the World Bank only if an in- 
creased share of the bank's loans was 
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used to buy U.S. products. Moreover, 
Washington insisted that the U.S. share 
of such “soft loan” largesse be trimmed 
from its present 42% to 40%. However 
unpopular abroad, such restrictions 
would minimize the strain foreign aid 
places on the U.S. payments deficit. 

Piecemeal Harm. In his New York 
address, Banker Peterson castigated 
Government efforts to end that deficit 
as a “piecemeal attack” that so far is 
doing the nation more harm than good. 
Such business curbs as voluntary re- 
straint on overseas spending by private 
companies and the interest-equalization 
tax that penalizes foreign borrowers in 
U.S. markets, Peterson warned, “chip 
away at what makes U.S. and world 
enterprises profitable and productive. 
The whole show,” he said, “is reminis- 
cent of a silent-motion-picture comedi- 
an trying to wrap an octopus in a 
blanket. Every time he gets one tentacle 
covered, another pops out.” 

Instead of worrying about a pay- 
ments deficit equal to a mere $% of 
the total U.S. output of goods and serv- 
ices, said Peterson, Washington should 
develop a new “global economic strate- 
gy” that recognizes the extraordinary 
Strength of the U.S. economy. “The 
anxiety at home and abroad over the 
soundness of the dollar,” he insisted, 
“is grossly exaggerated. The dollar will 
remain indefinitely the medium par ex- 
cellence for financing — international 
trade.” 


AUTOS 
The Westinghouse Rebellion 


Motorists will probably never be 
tempted to sing “See the U.S.A. in a 
Westinghouse,” but before long they 
will be able to take one for a swing 
down to the local shopping center. In 
Los Angeles last week, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. President Donald C. 
Burnham announced plans for produc- 
tion of “a small electric vehicle for 
around-town transportation.” 

Called the Markette, Westinghouse’s 
boxy little (1,730 Ibs.) electric car will 
carry two passengers at speeds up to 25 
m.p.h. Its twelve conventional six-volt 


CHARLES BONNAY 





BURNHAM AT WHEEL OF ELECTRIC CAR 


If not the U.S.A., see the town anyway. 
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lead-acid batteries will drive it for 50 
miles at a cost of about I¢ a mile, can 
be recharged in eight hours through a 
cord plugged into ordinary house cur- 
rent. Many motorists may balk at join- 
ing the Westinghouse rebellion, since 
the car, which will sell for “under $2,- 
000,” will need $300 worth of new bat- 
teries every two years. Still Westing- 
house claims that it already has orders 
in hand for the minimum 500 Markettes 
it will produce this year. 

Even if its little car promises to start 
off with quick sales, Westinghouse ad- 
mits that the Markette is at best a “tran- 
sitional” car, not likely to replace inter- 
nal-combustion engines in enough num- 
bers to begin to solve the auto-caused 
air-pollution problem. As for its power 
source, it is only a litthe more advanced 
than the lead-acid electrics of the 
1920s—or the golf carts Westinghouse 
already builds at its Marketeer Division 
plant in Redlands, Calif. 

Advanced work on electric cars still 
centers around cheaper, more powerful 
batieries. General Motors, for example, 
is continuing work on high-capacity sil- 
ver-zine batteries, though they are still 
inordinately expensive. Ford has de- 
signed a sodium-sulphur battery that 
could drive a Falcon-sized car up to 130 
miles at 50 m.p.h, Scientists agree that a 
production car using a version of either 
battery is still five to ten years off. 

Meanwhile, the search for new, non- 
polluting power sources grows ever 
more active. Speaking at Columbia 
University in Manhattan last week, Dr. 
Richard S. Morse, head of a Commerce 
Department team studying motor vehi- 
cles, said that the Government was in- 
terested in “any possible means of mov- 
ing people and goods around,” including 
“fuel cells, batteries, turbines and steam 
engines.” In fact, said Morse, “we're 
looking at everything from rubber 
bands on up.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Replaying for Profit 


One of the busiest TV performers 
during the strike against the networks 
has been the Ampex Corp. of Redwood 
City, Calif. As the supplier of 
75% of the complex electron- 
ic equipment used in televi- 
sion production, Ampex ac- 
counts for most of the video- 
tape recorders that are now 
working overtime, unreeling 
reruns while live stars man the 
picket lines. 

When the need for reruns 
runs out, Ampex may be bus- 
ier than ever. At the National 
Association of Broadcasters 
convention in Chicago last 
week, Ampex engineers 
showed off new gear that 
promises to greatly expand the 
versatility of television. Most 
impressive of the items is a 
$65,000 combination camera 
and videotape recorder (VTR) 











AMPEX’S VIDEO CAMERA-RECORDER 
Fast and slow, instantly and in color. 


that will enable a single roving news- 
man to record news events on tape for 
immediate broadcast. The 50-Ib., bat- 
tery-powered pack can tape up to 20 
minutes of black-and-white action on 
a single reel, does away with the gear- 
laden truck and crew now required for 
mobile videotape coverage. 

Ampex also demonstrated a new 
$110,000 VTR that should have partic- 
ular appeal to TV sports buffs. By re- 
cording on large metal disks rather than 
recls of magnetic tape, the machine will 
permit the first “instant replays” in col- 
or. As if that were not enough, it will 
allow action to be run forward and in 
reverse in both fast and slow motion. 
For the rapidly expanding market in 
closed-circuit videotape for education- 
al and industry-training programs, Am- 
pex also introduced a color VTR that 
at $4,495 is the first ever to be avail- 
able under $50,000, 

Snickering Critics. No one gets more 
satisfaction from the new products than 
Ampex President William E. Roberts, 
52. Once the No. 2 man at Bell & How- 
ell, Roberts joined Ampex in 1961 after 
the loosely managed company had tum- 
bled deep into the red. Many of Rob- 
erts’ remedies were routine: he central- 
ized administrative control, for exam- 
ple, and lopped off unprofitable product 
lines, Yet, despite Ampex’ shortage of 
cash, Roberts also ordered a lavish step- 
up in research and development spend- 
ing. R. & D. engineers and scientists 
were set to work On so many new proj- 
ects that snickering critics took to call- 
ing Ampex “the model shop.” 

Ignoring the snickers, Roberts insist- 
ed on “an adequate yield for each dollar 
spent” on R. & D.—and got more than 
anyone expected, In five years, the re- 
turns have soared from 1961's $3,900,- 
000 deficit to $8,510,000 profit. Sales 
have more than doubled, to $169 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1966; they are running 


32% better than that for fiscal 1967, 
which ends April 30, 
“Instant Re-Fry." For the future, 


Ampex looks for most of its growth to 
come trom new and cheaper videotape 
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equipment. Ampex competes with G.E. 
and Japan’s Sony and Panasonic in the 
burgeoning closed-circuit VIR market, 
which is expected to quadruple to $400 
million in five years. Ampex now con- 
trols some 75% of the market with 
$1,195 to $8,000 VTRs that are used 
for everything from training Burger 
Chef cooks in a course called “Instant 
Re-Fry” to giving Navy carrier pilots a 
flight-deck view of their own landing 
techniques minutes after touchdown. 

As far as the model shop is con- 
cerned, the next big project is to pro- 
duce a low-price camera-recorder-TV 
receiver combination that Ampex says 
may be “the most promising home-en- 
tertainment innovation since television 
itself.” Sony introduced a $1,345 set in 
1965; Ampex, General Electric and Pan- 
asonic sets go tor $1,600. Next year 
Roberts plans to be first with a version 
“priced in the range well under $1,000.” 


REAL ESTATE 


Instant City 

“I've never been happier. | wouldn't 
trade places with God.” So says George 
M. Foster, 57, who sold his flourishing 
Los Angeles ice cream and catering 
business two years ago to become the 





WATERFRONT AT LAKE HAVASU 





Havasu land sales rose to $18 million in 
1966, accounting for the bulk of the 
company’s $23 million revenues and 
much of its $2,800,000 profits. 

The Gamble. Havasu (the name 
means “blue water” in Navaho) lures 
newcomers with its sun (annual rainfall 
is a mere five inches), space, desert air 
and trout-filled lake, made to order for 
thousands of fishermen, campers, water 
skiers and motorboat racers. It was the 
lake that caught the fancy of McCul- 
loch Oil President Robert Paxton 
McCulloch, now 56, when he first flew 
over it in 1958. McCulloch, who is also 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
chain saws and No. 3 maker of out- 
board motors, was searching for a fresh- 
water site on which to test his engines. 
After buying out a fishing camp, he 
quickly built a $250,000 test facility— 
now expanded into a_ three-building 
plant where 180 employees produce 
chain-saw components and outboard-en- 
gine coils, carburetors and regulators, 

Along with the fishing camp came a 
patchwork holding of 3,530 acres and 
an abandoned World War IIL airstrip. 
Before McCulloch was able to buy an 
adjoining 12,990 acres (at $73 an acre) 
from the state of Arizona, he had to 
convince state officials that his plan 





McCULLOCH 


LAKE HAVASU HOTEL WITH OVER-THE-ROOF 





ing a bank, a shopping center, a pizza 
parlor, bowling alley and six restau- 
rants, and a golf course. Though most 
of the carefully controlled architecture 
is uninspired, Wood added a Disneyland 
touch to the Lake Havasu Hotel by run- 
ning a waterfall over its roof, 

Private Airline. Mindful that the in- 
flated claims of fly-by-night operators 
have made potential buyers increasingly 
wary of desert land ventures. McCul- 
loch insists on a “see-before-you-buy” 
policy. To bring prospects (28.000 last 
year) from such cities as Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, Dallas and Kansas City 
for a two-day visit to Havasu City, the 
company operates its own private airline 
of five prop-driven, four-engine Constel- 
lations, The cost to McCulloch: $1,000,- 
000 a year. The cost to the prospective 
buyer: nothing. When the visitor be- 
comes a paying customer, though, 
McCulloch not only charges a substan- 
tial $3,000 to $18,000 for one-quarter 
and one-third acre residential lots—a 
price that discourages speculators—but 
requires buyers to put at least 10% 
down, pay off the balance in 81 months. 

“Our dream,” says Havasu’s founder, 
“is a population of 60,000 by 1980— 
and | think it’s attainable.” That would 
make Havasu Arizona’s third largest 


JOWN BRYS 





“You're out of your mind,” said the master planner. 


operator of a boat marina at the fledg- 
ling Arizona town of Lake Havasu City. 
Foster's spirit is typical of the 2.500 
settlers in three-year-old Havasu, an “in- 
stant city” built by the California-based 
McCulloch Oil Corp. along part of the 
45-mile lake behind Parker Dam on the 
lower Colorado River. 

Located 235 miles due east of Los 
Angeles, and surrounded by miles of 
scorching and sparsely inhabited desert, 
Havasu stands in an unlikely place for 
anything as ambitious as a new town. 
Indeed, the rest of the nation’s two doz- 
en such communities are sprouting close 
to major population centers. Yet 
McCulloch Oil reported last week that 
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would increase tax revenues. To create 
25-sq.-mi. Havasu City, he gambled 
$500,000 on surveys, plans and engi- 
necring, even though the prospect 
looked so risky that C. V. Wood, 46, 
onetime Disneyland general manager 
and Convair chief industrial engineer, 
who is now Havasu City’s master plan- 
ner, told him bluntly: “You're out of 
your mind.” 

McCulloch’s town began inauspi- 
ciously enough in 1964, with 40 dwell- 
ing units, three miles of unpaved road, 
and a population of 160. Today, it has 
grown into a palm-dotted development 
of 550 homes and apartments, 54 miles 
of paved streets, 105 businesses includ- 


city (after Phoenix and Tucson), Wheth- 
er the desert town grows that fast de- 
pends largely on how much industry 
McCulloch can attract to provide jobs. 
Last week a San Bernardino, Calif.. 
printing company announced plans to 
move to Havasu, and there are other 
promising prospects waiting in the 
wings. Meanwhile, the local branch of 
the Arizona employment service has no 
trouble finding 50 jobs a month for new 
arrivals. Beyond all that activity, simply 
as a resort and retirement center, Lake 
Havasu City has already transformed a 
forbidding abode of cactus and jack 
rabbits into the Southwest's most. sur- 
prising oasis. 
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AIRLINES 


Fast Boat to China 

On April Fools’ Day, when China 
Airlines’ new Boeing 727 climbed into 
the early morning smog that blanketed 
Taipei's Sung Shan Airport. 14 paving 
passengers were scattered among the 
craft's LO8 seats. C.A.L.’s management 
was understandably distressed: it was 
the inaugural jet flight for the little air- 
line, which is just beginning to make a 
bid for one of the world’s most lucrative 
routes—from Taipei up to Osaka. To- 
kyo and back, then a_ Taipei-Hong 
Kong round trip. By last week. business 


ning for a more peaceful future, “Ev- 
erything we've made has gone into the 
727.” he says, then adds that C.A.L. ex- 
pects to take delivery of another 727 in 
September. 

Chow's ambition, fired by govern- 
ment support, stretches far beyond the 
confines of the China Sea. He would 
like nothing so much as to return in one 
of his own airline’s jets to America’s 
West Coast. where he spent his youth 
working in his brother's grocery store. 
“I intend to have a transpacific flight 
around 1970,” he says. But Chow is not 
alone in seeing the potential riches of 
that route. In Washington last week, the 
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CHINA AIRLINES PRESIDENT CHOW (CENTER) & BOEING 727 
With coffers filled chiefly by the wages of war. 


had begun to perk up, and China Air 
kicked off a sales campaign in the Far 
East and the U.S. 

C.A.L. has every reason for confi- 
dence. In less than seven years, the line 
has parlayed high hopes and a low-fly- 
ing PBY into a sophisticated operation 
with 24 aircraft, mostly antiquated DC- 
3s and C-46s. Though 1966 profits of 
$2.9 million were modest by interna- 
tional-carrier standards, C.A.L. execu- 
tives nevertheless point proudly to the 
fact that they have increased revenues 
106° in the past four years. Indeed, 
Nationalist China's first jet airline now 
bills itself as the fastest growing Asian 
company since Sony. 

Prior to last week's leap into the jet 
age. C.A.L.’s coffers were filled chiefly 
by the wages of war. Charter work in 
Viet Nam uses 19 of its aircraft, and 
China Air pilots have been shot at by 
Red Chinese, Pathet Lao and Viet Cong. 
Admitting that he has no clearer picture 
of the Viet Nam war than anyone else, 
55-year-old President Ben Y.C. Chow, a 
former Chinese-air-force lieutenant gen- 
eral who retired in 1964 to take the 
controls at C.A.L., is nevertheless plan- 
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Civil Aeronautics Board was in its sec- 
ond month of studying requests by 18 
U.S. airlines to fly the Far East route, 
currently dominated by Pan Am and 
Northwest Orient Airlines, At stake for 
Chow and the 18: an estimated billion 
dollars of total annual air fares. 


INSURANCE 
In the Wake of 


The Torrey Canyon 

During the fight to keep the oil from 
the Torrey Canyon off the beaches, 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
reported to Commons last week, “We 
did not wait to settle matters of finance, 
compensation or legal liability.” Now 
that the crisis is abating, he continued, 
“the government is urgently consider- 
ing the question of claims.” Britain, 
said the Prime Minister, intends to sue 
the Union Oil Co. of California for 
damages due to the wreck of its super- 
tanker. If the suit ever gets to court, 
it will further complicate what is fast 
becoming not only the most costly mari- 
time accident in history but also the 
most complex. 


Well-Insured Hull. Recovering the 
value of the Torrey Canyon and the 
118,000 tons of crude oil it carried is 
only the beginning of the problem. Brit- 
ish Petroleum, for whom the chartered 
ship was hauling crude from Kuwait to 
England. had insured its cargo for $1.- 
600,000. The ship itself, owned by a 
company called) Barracuda Tanker 
Corp.. which was incorporated in Libe- 
ria but is controlled from Wall Street, 
carried “hull” insurance of $16.5 mil- 
lion, As is traditional in marine insur- 
ance, the policy (with an annual premi- 
um of $330,000) had been spread 
among 120 syndicates in the U.S. and 
Britain, which will now pay off to Union 
Oil, the regular charterer of the ship 
and the beneficiary of the policy. Not 
since the Andrea Doria sank in 1956, 
with a loss of $16 million, have marine 
underwriters faced such a high claim. 

What makes the case of the Torrey 
Canyon really complex is the threatened 
damage suits. Like most vessels afloat 
today, the tanker carried more than hull 
insurance; it also had P & 1 (for Protec- 
tion and Indemnity), which is insurance 
against damage to persons, piers or 
other objects while the ship is in opera- 
tion. The primary P & | insurer was the 
Marine Office of America in New York 
City. a consortium that carried $2.500- 
G00 on the vessel. Union also had an 
undisclosed amount of P & I with other 
companies, enough presumably to match 
at least the $8,400,000 that Britons were 
talking about last week as the minimal 
total of losses. 

If the insurance is not adequate, Un- 
ion Oil will presumably have to bear the 
brunt of the claims. Conceivably, Union 
could fight back by entering a counter- 
suit against the British government for. 
of all things, piracy. Although British 
fighter planes bombed the ship “in de- 
fense of the realm.” the Torrey Canyon 
at the time was actually outside British 
territorial waters. 

Before litigants against Union Oil can 
collect, however, they may have to go 
through lengthy court battles. In a 
similar though smaller case in 1950, the 
owners of a grounded tanker lightened 
ship by dumping 400 tons of oil into the 
water near Liverpool; they were sued 
for oil damages on grounds of faulty 
navigation, Ruling that unseaworthiness 
was the only ground for such a suit, a 
British judge dismissed the case. 

Rules of the Sea. Apart from the 
inevitable claims and counterclaims now 
arising from the sunken Torrey Canyon, 
the wreck is almost sure to bring stricter 
laws of navigation and higher insurance 
rates on supertankers. Claiming that 
laws covering such ships are seriously 
out of date, Britain has already request- 
ed an emergency meeting of the 162- 
nation Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization to consider 
new ones. Marine underwriters are al- 
ready holding meetings to determine 
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Want an end to information delays? Your questions 
and your customers’ questions can be answered in 


seconds with the RECORDAK MICROSTRIP" System by 


Kodak. The wand that works this magic is the 
RECORDAK MICROSTRIP Holder—a simple device that 
speeds look-up of frequently updated microfilm 
files. Each holder holds a single strip of microfilm 
or, with the RECORDAK DEKAFILM Accessory, up 
to ten such strips. 

Simply select the appropriate holder (from the 
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Want to check signi 
zip codes...anything 
Come to Kod 


1200 which can be kept within arm’s reach), then 
select the data you want from the telltale image 
index right on the holder. From question to getting 
the answer on the RECORDAK MICROSTRIP Reader 
screen takes only a few seconds. For details, con- 
tact: Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Department NN-4, Rochester, 
New York 14650. 


SRECORDBAE Nicrofilm Systems by Kodak 









Mr. Muirhead brings 
it over in barrels 
to save you up 


to °2 a fifth. 


*you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


© 
MUIRHEAD’S |- 
LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 80 & 86 PROOF, 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y. 








ADD A NEW BEAUTY 
TO YOUR POOL 


Tile-like Ramuc® Enamel keeps pools beau- 
tiful. For years. Applies easily. Cleans like 
porcelain. Used on more pools than any 
other paint. Resists blistering, flaking, chip- 
ping and cracking. And chemicals. Fade 
resistant, too. Comes in Magic White and 
colors. Available in chlorinated natural rub- 
ber, epoxy, vinyl and other types. Mail your 
pool’s length and width, material (plaster, 
concrete, metal or fiberglass) and type paint 
now on it. And we'll send you free ‘‘Handbook 
on Painting Swimming Pools” and supplier's 
name. Write: Inertol Company of Koppers 
Company, Inc., 489 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 07114; or 27-E South Park, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94107. 





€) INERTOL COMPANY 
OF KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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how much insurance rates should be 
increased. “The size of tankers,” said a 
Lloyd’s of London executive with em- 
barrassment last week, “has recently 
grown much faster than our knowledge 
of their underwriting.” 


WEST GERMANY 


New Boss for the Bug 

While former Chancellor Ludwig Er- 
hard is known as the architect of the 
postwar economic recovery that West 
Germans refer to as the Wirtschafts- 
wunder, a slight, self-assured man 
named Heinz Nordhoff is certainly one 
of the nation’s master builders. Because 
he had run wartime Germany’s biggest 
military truck plant, U.S. occupation 
authorities restricted him to manual 
labor. The more pragmatic British 
tapped him to revive a Wolfsburg auto 
factory which had been so_ badly 
bombed that, Nordhoff was later to re- 
call, it “didn’t even smell good enough 
for the Russians.” That plant had once 
built Volkswagens, and Nordhoff’s suc- 
cess in getting it back into gear has be- 
come a legend (TIME cover, Feb. 15, 
1954). By last week, when he an- 
nounced that he would retire as board 
chairman, Wolfsburg had become home 
base for West Germany's biggest indus- 
try. Volkswagen ranks fourth behind 
only the U.S. Big Three among the 
world’s automakers. 

Less than Perfect. Nordhoff is leav- 
ing Volkswagen because he turned 68 
in January, an age, he said last week, 


| when “it is not only customary. but_even 


a compelling need to think in time 
about one’s successor.” The years, un- 


| fortunately, have overtaken him at a 


moment when Volkswagen—like the 
Wirtschaftswunder itself—is perform- 
ing at less than capacity. 

West Germany is in a serious reces- 
sion, and consumers are sitting on their 
pocketbooks, Volkswagen domestic pro- 
duction has dropped 25% from 1966's 
record high of 1,476,000 vehicles. Like 
U.S. automakers, the company has been 
hit by the safety scare. In the mini- 
motor field, which its beetles long dom- 
inated, VW is getting serious competi- 
tion from General Motors’ Opel and the 
German Ford. Nordhoff has been fight- 
ing the pinch with stepped-up exports 
and a new, cheaper ($1,121) 41 h.p. 
Model 1200 that he christened Wirt- 
schaftskrise Kafer, or “economic crisis 
beetle.” With all that, his successor, Kurt 
Lotz, 54, will have plenty of problems. 

Clerk to Chairman. Lotz was chosen 
because he seemed equal to all those 
problems—and more. Son of a Hessian 
farmer, he became a Luftwaffe general- 
staff major assigned to assessing war 
needs. “That was my first strong con- 
tact with industrial planning,” he says. 
At war's end he took a clerk’s job in 
Mannheim with the German subsidiary 
of the Swiss firm of Brown, Boveri 
& Cie, which makes all kinds of electri- 
cal equipment from home appliances to 
locomotives. Within twelve years, Lotz 
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VOLKSWAGEN’S NORDHOFF 
A customary and compelling need. 


rose to chairman. He and the Swiss fell 
out over a small computer company in 
which he had invested to compete with 
U.S. computer makers, only to have it 
lose money. Lotz, as a result, decided to 
go job hunting. Volkswagen's directors 
offered him the $250,000-a-year post as 
Nordhoff's successor. 

Because tall, athletically built Kurt 
Lotz is long on organization and di- 
plomacy but short on knowledge of au- 
tomaking, he will work in Nordhoff’s 
shadow for almost two years, learning 
the complexities of the worldwide com- 
pany. Nordhoff is not scheduled to step 
aside until the end of 1968. 


BRITAIN 


An Excess of Excess Profits 

Officially, British companies bidding 
for government contracts are allowed 
to plan on a maximum profit of 7%. 
Unofficially, they can make up to 20%. 
Actually, many of them do a great deal 
better than that. Or so it seemed last 
week as Parliament was embroiled in a 
brouhaha triggered by the news that on 
a contract for overhauling aircraft en- 
gines, the Bristol Siddeley division of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group had rung 
up profits of 63%. 

Directors of the company maintained 
that they had no knowledge of any 
overcharges—which for some work 
amounted to twice the contract price. 
Ministry of Technology officials said 
that they had realized the company’s 
profits were excessive, but that they had 
been refused access to Bristol Siddeley’s 
books. Trying to cool the criticism, 
Minister of State (Technology) John 
Stonehouse told Commons that though 
Bristol Siddeley’s contract was not open 
to renegotiation,~so that the company 
was not obliged to repay any money, its 
directors had agreed to return $11 mil- 
lion of excess profits. “I pay tribute to 
the way in which they have brought 
things to a satisfactory conclusion,” said 
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For four generations weve been making medicines 
as if people’ lives de . nded on them. 
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“We thought it was about time 
you could use a cup of coffee” 





Of course, moving away from the old 
place left you feeling a little empty. 
sould have told you that there 
nd hearts and good neighbors 
waiting at the other end of the line. 
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We 7. Because we've moved 
more families from good old friends to 
good new ones than any other van 


line in the world. 











When the idea of moving starts clos- 
in on you, give us a call. We'll 
ease you over all the worries, and 
we'll handle your things as if they 


were our own. 
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Stonehouse. Commons, however. was 
not in the mood to pay tribute to any- 
one. And the very fact that Bristol Sid- 
deley turned loose so much money only 
increased suspicions that something was 
wrong. 

Indeed, while both the ministry and 
the company bore their share of criti- 
cism, Britain's defense industry con- 
tracts seemed to be the main target of 
the debate. Critics in the press and Par- 
liament alike were quick to remember 
that the same thing happened only three 
years ago, when Ferranti, Ltd., repaid 
$12 million after acknowledging an 
82% profit manufacturing Bloodhound 
missiles. Since then, there has been no 
significant change in the basis for con- 
tracting. The government still has no 
legal redress for excess profits. 


The obvious loser in this unbusiness- | 


like scheme is Britain's aircraft industry. 
It is foundering between inefficiency 
and inordinately high profits. The ex- 
pense of developing the TSR 2 bomber, 
for example, became so outlandish that 
the government instead decided to buy 
50 American F-111s. Commercial lines 
have suffered too; BOAC, after innu- 
merable problems with British-made 
equipment, put $154 million down on 
six Boeing 747s. 

Inevitably, the Bristol Siddeley affair 
is expected to reach far bevond the bal- 
ance sheets of any one company. Its 
settlement surely will affect the future 
of Britain’s aviation industry and, if 
parliamentary critics have their way, 
the entire practice of defense-industry 
contracting. 








MILESTONES 





Married. Phyllis Field Drummond, 
30, daughter of the late Marshall Field 
HII, heir to the Chicago department- 
store empire and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times; and Louis de Flers, 
35, general manager of a French chem- 
ical firm; she for the second time, he 
for the first; in Ridgeland, S.C. 


Divorced. The Earl of Harewood, 
44, first cousin of Queen Elizabeth I, 
and 18th in line of succession to the 
British throne; by the Countess of Hare- 
wood, 39; on uncontested charges of 
adultery with Patricia Tuckwell, 38, 
Australian-born onetime model who 
bore him a son in 1964; after 17 years 
of marriage, three children; in London, 


Died. Sir William Neil Connor, 57, 
British columnist better known as “Cas- 
sandra,” who for 31 years in the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror cut and thrust with 
fine partiality and fierce wit at every- 
thing from Germany to Radio Moscow 
and Joe McCarthy, plus sports, doctors, 
dogs, commercial TV and many of its 
performers; after a long illness; in Lon- 
don. Cassandra once described Liberace 
as “this deadly, winking. sniggering, 
snuggling, chromium-plated, scent-im- 
pregnated, luminous, quivering, gig- 
gling, fruit-flavoured, mincing, ice-cov- 
ered heap of mother-love.” And there- 
upon Liberace sued for libel and won 
a $22,400 judgment. 


Died. William White, 70, chairman 
of the Erie Lackawanna Railroad since 
1963, a survivor of the days when rails, 
not planes, carried the U.S. public, who 
started out at 16 with the Erie, climbed 
the traditional ladder to the presidency 
of the New York Central in 1952, only 
to be forced out two years later in a 
raucous proxy fight, then moved on to 
the Delaware and Hudson and the Erie 
Lackawanna, which he highballed from 
a $17 million loss in 1963 to a $6,700,- 
000 profit last year; of a heart attack; 
in Cleveland. 
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Died. Emil Frei Jr.. 71, one of the 
foremost U.S. artists in stained glass, 
who took over his father’s glass firm to 
promote a revival of an art that had 
waned since its flowering in the Middle 
Ages, combining richly colored abstract 
forms and contemporary symbolism, 
thus creating effects no other medium 
can achieve: after a long heart illness; 
in Kirkwood, Mo. 


Died. Mischa Elman, 76, violinist, 
who rose from a Ukrainian ghetto to 
play before the Czar by the time he 
was 17 years old, immigrated to the 
U.S. in 1908, where his sensuous, pul- 
sating “Elman tone.” far richer than 
the restrained vibrato and small tone 
then in vogue, took the music world by 
storm (to a fan who once gushed that 
he played like a god, Elman replied, 
“A god doesn’t improve: I do") and 
launched a marathon, 5,014-concert 
career that continued until his death; of 
a heart attack; in New York. 





Died. Hermann Joseph Muller, 76, 
U.S. geneticist who won the Nobel Prize 
in 1946 for his 1927 experiments in 
which he bombarded fruit flies with 
X rays to produce weird mutations and 
demonstrated long before the atomic 
age the effects of radiation on genes, 
an outspoken scientist, most recently 
advocating the establishment of artifi- 
cial insemination banks to store the fro- 
zen sperm of gifted men to improve the 
human race now and in the future; 
of heart disease; in Indianapolis. 


Died. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, 77, 
youngest and last surviving of Wood- 
row Wilson's three daughters, who in 
1914 married Wilson's Secretary of the 
Treasury, William Gibbs McAdoo, in 
a White House ceremony, saw her mar- 
riage end in divorce after 20 years, and 
devoted the rest of her life to her fa- 
ther’s memory in speeches, articles and 
several books; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Montecito, Calif. 





WARNING! 


LANGUAGE CHANGES! 
So should your dictionary! 


Old dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years. 
Buc the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new mean- 
ings 130,000 entries. It is the only 
desk dictionary based on today's un- 
abridged authority: Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary. 

Get Webster's Seventh New Colle- 
giate at book, department, or stationery 
stores. $5.75 plain ; $6.75 indexed. 

Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


©G. & C, Merriam Co., Sprinefheld, Mass. 01101 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 


Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College 
Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





~ Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. -_ 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” : 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H%, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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RELIGION 





MORMONS 


Prosperity & Protest 

Last week 8,000 members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints gathered in Salt Lake City’s 
Mormon Tabernacle to commemorate 
the 137th anniversary of the founding 
of the largest and strongest made-in- 
America faith, As usual, church leaders 
presented impressive testimonials to the 
thriving success of Mormonism, Since 
1940, membership in the church has 
more than tripled, to 2,600,000, Last 
year alone, the church gained 117,000 
new members. Two-thirds of the new- 
comers were converts netted by the 1 2.,- 
800 Mormon missionaries who toil 
from New England to New Zealand. 

Financially, the church is thriving 
too. The vast Mormon-owned business 
enterprises—ranging from Utah's larg- 
est department store to a 360,000-acre 
Florida cattle ranch—help produce an 
income that some church observers esti- 
mate at $1,000,000 per day. The exact 
total is a closely guarded church secret. 

Updating Doctrine. Outwardly se- 
cure and successful, the unique religion 
created by Joseph Smith and carried to 
Utah by Brigham Young is nonetheless 
at a testing time. Much as in the 
churches of mainstream Christianity, 
Mormonism is being prodded out of its 
old ways by a new generation of believ- 
ers who temper loyalty to the faith with 
a conviction that its doctrines need up- 
dating. Worried about the relevance of 
Mormonism, some of them are all but 
openly critical of the policies fostered 
by the church’s venerable, conservative 
hierarchy, headed by President David 
O. McKay, 93, and his Council of the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Latter-Day Saints can now question 
some of the church's peculiar disciplines 
without being stigmatized by their 
neighbors. Although the U.S. Surgeon 
General's report on smoking confirmed 
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the Mormon conviction that tobacco is 
an evil, there is widespread feeling that 
the church should relax its ban on cof- 
fee and tea. “A lot of good Mormons 
drink coffee now,” says one Utah saint. 
“The church should not make its prohi- 
bition a commandmert.” Still another 
quaint tradition is the Mormons’ use of 
“temple garments”—a__torso-covering 
form of underclothing signifying their 
covenant with the Lord—which devout 
believers, both women and men. are ex- 
pected to wear. 

A more serious complaint is that 
Mormonism is too much concerned 
with the perfection of its own organiza- 
tion, too little with the problems of the 
world. J. D. Williams, a professor of po- 
litical science at the University of Utah 
and a former member of a stake (dio- 
cese) high council, argues: “It's time 
that the church indicated its concern for 
more things than simply internal struc- 
ture and processes.” He notes that the 
Salt Lake City League of Women Vot- 
ers, in a city that is 52% Mormon, 
is almost exclusively staffed by “Gen- 
tiles” (non-Mormons). Church members 
should devote more of their energies to 
politics and community service. 

Un-Christian & Unsound. The doc- 
trine most under fire within the church 
is the traditional teaching that Negroes, 
the cursed sons of Cain, are not eligible 
for the priesthood, which is open to 
males of every other race when they 
reach the age of twelve. (Negroes, how- 
ever, can join the church and are not 
excluded from the Mormon concept of 
heaven.) Williams calls it “un-Christian 
and theologically unsound,” says that 
the teaching “looks so anachronistic 
that it engenders hostility in the world 
around us.” 





Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, a 
Mormon who describes himself as 


“deeply troubled by the issue,” says that 
the church's policy “is like granting citi- 
zenship and saying ‘you can’t hold of- 
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McKAY (IN WHEELCHAIR) & ASSISTANTS 
Revelation acoming—but when? 


fice.”"* The nation’s best-known Mor- 
mon, Michigan Governor George Rom- 
ney. has refrained from calling for a 
change in the doctrine, in deference to 
the authority of his church’s elders. But 
Romney's own civil rights record is so 
impeccable that his percentage of Mich- 
igan’s Negro vote has gone up in each 
of his three gubernatorial campaigns. 

Williams also believes that “the doc- 
trine will be changed, and in my life- 
time.” The problem is that Mormon 
belief cannot be redefined by conven- 
tion or popular vote but only by a direct 
revelation from God to the President, 
Prophet and Seer of the church. AI- 
though he insists that most Mormons 
are not prejudiced against Negroes, 
President McKay has declared that he 
sees no possibility of a new revelation 
on the teaching. McKay's probable suc- 
cessor, Joseph Fielding Smith, 90, presi- 
dent of the Council of the Twelve Apos- 
les, has also said that he thinks a new 
revelation unlikely to occur soon. Un- 
willing to create a church schism over 
the issue, many Mormon liberals are 
confident that the continuing pressure 
of the civil rights revolution will sooner 
or later provoke a new divine dispensa- 
tion—just as changing social conditions 
and government pressure led eventually 
to a “revelation” in 1890 that Mormon- 
ism should abandon polygamy. 


PROTESTANTS 
An Act of Defiance 


Ever since the Berlin Wall went up, 
East Germany's Communist govern- 
ment has been pressuring the country’s 
Evangelical Church to break its ties 
with Protestantism in West Germany. 
Last week, in a remarkable act of defi- 
ance against their Red bosses, East Ger- 
man Protestant leaders unanimously 
voted to maintain the union—and then 
went on to join with their West German 
counterparts in electing a new chairman 
of the All-German Church Council. 

Both actions took place at the annual 
synods of the two churches, which met 
under difficult conditions. In the past, 
the two branches of Protestantism have 
gathered in different sectors of divided 
Berlin, and some West Germans have 
been allowed to visit their brethren in 
the east. This time, Communist officials 
forced the East German synod to meet 
at Fiirstenwalde, 20 miles from Berlin— 
and made it clear ahead of time that 
they expected the meeting to end in a 
formal schism (Time, April 7). 

Strength from the Lord. Their hopes 
were bluntly disappointed. Addressing 
the opening session of the East German 
synod, Bishop Friedrich Wilhelm Krum- 
macher of Greifswald warned: “If 
Christians, who are limbs of the one 
Lord, and who belong together as limbs 
of one church, are no longer allowed to 
be mentioned in one breath, it is no 
longer an institutional question but a 
matter of the unity of faith in one 
Lord.” 

Inspired by this proclamation, the 42 
delegates issued a statement of policy, 
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CELEBRATION IN SALT LAKE CITY TABERNACLE 


~ Ask any of the nearly 275,000 > 
inyestorswho have their 
decounts with us. 
They know we're determined to 
help our clients succeed. 
Shouldn't our determination be 
working for you? 
Talkto-your.Goodbody man, 
whatever your investment goal. 
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A registration statement relating to these securities has been filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission but has not vet become efiec- 
tive. These securities may not be sold nor may offers to buy be accepted 
prior to the time the registration statement becomes effective. This notice 
shall not constitute an offer to sell or the solicitation of an offer to buy 
nor shall there be any sales of these securities in any State in which such 
offer, solicitation or sale would be unlawful prior to registration or 
qualification under the securities laws of any such State. 


A PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 


FEDERATED 
DUAL-EXCHANGE FUND 


INCORPORATED 


(A new leveraged closed-end tax-free exchange fund) 


Offers Investors The Opportunity To 
Exchange Securities For: 


\ Capital Shares 
A security offering A 


Bote / a \ security offering 
both the possibility of | ‘\.\_ the possibility of cap- 
current income and \ / ital appreciation on 
growth of income on \, ¥ | \/ all capuial furnished 
all capital furnished aw £ wa by both classes of 
by both classes of \ ; 
shares. 
shares. \ 


Income Shares 


Income Shares and Capital Shares will each contribute one-half 
of the original assets of the Fund. This new tax-free exchange 
fund enables you to exchange individual securities having a 
minimum market value of $10,000 for a diversified investment 
without incurring capital gains tax liability at the time of 
exchange. 


THIS OFFERING WILL TERMINATE 


APRIL 30, 1967 


Copies of the Preliminary Prospectus may be obtained 


from your investment dealer or from the undersigned, 


Federated Investors, Inc. 


DEALER-MANAGER 
421 Seventh Avenue « Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 
BOSTON + NEW YORK + PITTSBURGH 


Please send me Preliminary Prospectus for Federated Dual-Exchange Fund 


Name 
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DIETZFELBINGER & STATUE OF ST. PETER 
Serving the Lord, not the goddess. 


asserting that “the 28 Evangelical dio- 
ceses in the Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic stand to- 
gether in the spirit of united Christians.” 
To renounce unity because of political 


differences “would have the church 
serve the goddess of the state.” The 
manifesto concluded: “We therefore 


have no reason to sever our bonds with 
the community of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. The Lord who for- 
gives us our trespasses will give us the 
strength to serve him in ever greater 
freedom.” 

Equally defiant of Communist hopes 
was the synod’s participation in the elec- 
tion of a new council chairman, Ger- 
many’s top Protestant post. The man 
chosen—Bavaria’s Bishop Hermann 
Dietzfelbinger, 58—was in fact formally 
proposed by the Fiirstenwalde session. 
Regarded as a moderate on the question 
of East-West relations, Dietzfelbinger 
was chosen over the pre-synod favorite, 
Hannover's Bishop Hanns Lilje, who is 
more closely identified with Germany's 
political controversies. Dietzfelbinger 
succeeds Bishop Kurt Scharf of Berlin- 
Brandenburg, who hopes to return to 
East Berlin, from which he was expelled 
in 1961. 


UNITARIANS 
Growing Avant-Garde 


Unitarianism was once snidely 
summed up as a small New England 
sect with a faith in the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
neighborhood of Boston. No longer. Ac- 
cording to a new and wide-ranging sur- 
vey of the Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation® which was undertaken by Chi- 
cago’s Opinion Research Center, it has 


* The result of a 1961 merger uniting two lib- 
eral churches that had long shared noncon- 
formist theological and ethical views. 
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Instant trips. 


flown a 100-mile jaunt at 
the same speed, and 

in the same luxury and 
ecm as in the biggest 


intercontinental jetliners. 






Beautiful flight. Smooth, And DC-9s wing into 
quiet, and quick. In a new hometowns, resort areas, 
Douglas DC-9, you're and industrial centers 
there before you know it, where jets could never go 
because you've just before. For business, or 


just for fun, fly the Douglas 
Family of Jets—DC-8s 

or DC-9s. They're the pride 
of the fleet on 55 of the 
world’s leading airlines. 

You'll find out why the instant 
you step aboard. 


DOUGLAS 


Family of Jets 


We’re taking the 
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new symbol by 
eleiadiate Mimeya 
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new freight cars 
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What better way to show our friends and shippers 
our new corporate symbol than to put it on the big- 
gest package of new freight cars ever delivered to 
this railroad! The symbol appears on 16 types of 
new cars, including jumbo cars, fast-loading cars, 
damage-free cars, specialty cars. 

Altogether, we’re spending $87 million this year 
for improvements that will benefit our customers. 
Example: our new communications network and 
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computer information system that will help us move 
our freight cars and locomotives to the right places 
at the right time for our shippers. 

What can our new symbol mean to you? Ask your 
nearest Illinois Central sales representative, or write 
or call: Howard Powell, Traffic Vice President, 135 
East Eleventh Place, Chicago, Illinois 60605. Phone 
(312) 922-4811. 


Main Line of Mid-America ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
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Pipe dream... 
or will it come true? 


Wish we could help you with those dreams. But 

we can’t. Only with your investment plans 
The way we help is by doing realistic research 

We look closely i 


weigh them, compare them, judge 


securities— 





in your behalf 
them—in 
terms of your financial goals. To do this, we 
must know whether you are most interested in 
goals such as development of income, or capital 


gains, or retirement funds, Or perhaps a combi- 


It’s our business to help you invest wisely. 





nation of goals. We want to know “where you're 
going.” That’s why Thomson & McKinnon pays 
close attention to serving you personally and get- 
ting to know you. We key our work to your needs, 

Further along, if your investment activities 
help you realize dreams and ambitions, so much 
the better. But right now—why not come in and 
talk about building a solid financial base for the 


things you’ve been thinking about. 


THOMSON & MSKINNON 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange & other principal security & commodity exchanges 


Anderson ¢ Duluth 
Kenosha « Lima e 


14, 1967 


231 So. LaSalle Street, Chicage 


. Evansville . Ft. Wayne . Indianapolis 
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Offices in the United States and Canada 
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Our Chefs 


take a dim view of it 


North German Lloyd chefs use only the freshest foods. And the 
finest. Salmon from Scotland, sole from the English Channel, foie gras 
from Strasburg, caviare from the Caspian Sea, prime beef from west 
of Chicago, fresh fruits and vegetables from wherever the best are 
grown. And just as no compromise is made in the quality, no effort is 
spared in the preparation. ‘‘There are no short cuts to excellence”, is 
the Lloyd's motto. 


Stewards know your name before you embark. In your stateroom 
they wait on you like personal valets. In the dining room they serve you 
like skilled butlers. The second day at sea, they know how you like your 
eggs and how to mix your favorite drink. 


The high standards of catering and service are matched by un- 
compromising standards in operation. Mechanical and navigational 
equipment is as up-to-date as tomorrow. The comfort and security of 
passengers are the line's principal aims — hence the popularity and 
unsurpassed safety record of North German Lloyd. 


“BREMEN “EUROPA 


New York to England * France * Germany 
Cruises of Distinction 


Book your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
Chicago + San Francisco + Toronto 


NGL ships are of West German registry and since 1857 have carried 
thirteen million passengers across the seven seas. 


proportionately more college-educated 
and affluent members than any other 
church in the U.S.—and more than 
two-thirds of them now live outside 
New England, away from the faith’s old 
neighborhood. The survey indicates that 
63% of adult Unitarians earn more than 
$10,000 a year, and 84% have had some 
college education, Most of them are 
converts: 60% previously adhered to 
another religion, and 28% to none at 
all. 

Unitarians have no formal creed set- 
ling forth specific teachings on faith and 
morals, and the Chicago survey is one of 
the first to reflect with any accuracy the 
real convictions of church members. 
Most of them seem to deny the major 
tenets of Christianity; less than 3% 
think that God is a supernatural being, 
90% do not believe in the existence of 
life after death, 64% say that they sel- 
dom or never pray. On topical issues, 
they approve of abortion for any preg- 
nant unmarried woman (72%), inter- 
course between unmarried persons 
(80%); 70% think it “very important” 
that churches be involved in the struggle 
for racial justice. Although 69% oppose 
any escalation of the war in Viet Nam, 
only one Unitarian in five thinks that 
the U.S. should unilaterally pull its 
forces out of Southeast Asia. 

Unitarian President Dana McLean 
Greeley said that the survey confirms his 
church's conviction that it represents “a 
small, intellectually and socially ad- 
vanced segment of society, not the rank 
and file.” The segment is growing. Uni- 
tarian membership within the past dec- 
ade has doubled to 276,944, and church 
leaders expect it to reach 500,000 by 
1980. 


MORALITY 
Trial by Marriage 


The idea of trial marriage is nothing 
new; secular freethinkers have been 
proposing it for a number of years. But 
facing the large number of youthful 
weddings that end in divorce, some rep- 
utable Christian theologians today are 
cautiously debating whether temporary 
liaisons make good common as well as 
spiritual sense. 

Speaking last month to a Protestant 
conference on welfare work in West 
Germany, Theologian Siegfried Keil of 
Marburg University argued that while 
sexual mores have quite obviously 
changed during the 2,000 years of Chris- 
tian history, churchmen nonctheless 
continue to act as if there were a per- 
manent, inflexible standard of behavior. 
“Why.” he asked, “should it not be con- 
ceivable to think of the act of marriage 
as being divided into several stages, 
from single life to matrimony?” One 
such interim stage, he suggested, might 
be a “recognized premarriage,.” during 
which sexual relations by the couple 
would not be condemned as sinful. 

Under Strict Controls. Roman Catho- 
lic Father Jacques Lazure, a Harvard- 
educated sociologist who is on the staff 
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Straight talker. 





He speaks with confidence. 
Because he’s knowledgeable. 
And capable. He’s a Carrier Dealer. 
Air conditioning is his specialty. 
He’s been trained by Carrier, 
the people who started the whole 
business. He talks performance, 
certifies comfort. And backs up 
both in writing. Our dealers are 
a big reason why more people 
put their confidence in Carrier 
than in any other make. 


GED Air Conditioning Company 











BLACKSMITH: This afternoon he was at the agen- 
cy forging the final links in his client’s new cam- 
paign. Tonight he’s in his other shop (under the 
spreading carport roof) filing down fittings for the 
family’s new sloop. Tomorrow he’ll have his fund- 
raising iron in the fire as chairman of the Recrea- 
tion Center’s annual drive. These are the business, 
civic and family interests that draw 1,696,C00 pro- 
fessional-managerial blacksmiths to their anvils 
every day—and to Sports ILLUSTRATED 





every week. 
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of the University of Montreal, has ten- 
tatively proposed that the church might 
some day consider the institution of 
“probationary marriages” as an antidote 
to the high divorce rate among the 
young. Lazure—who was promptly si- 
lenced by his superiors after explaining 
his views to the Toronto Star—suggest- 
ed that trial marriages, if ever they are 
authorized, ought to be surrounded with 
strict social and ecclesiastical controls. 
The couples involved should be at least 
18 years old, and would be required to 
practice birth control. Sanctioned by 
both church and state, such unions 
might last anywhere from three to 18 
months, and could be readily dissolved 
at the request of either party. Hopefully, 
however, most would end in permanent 
marriage. 

Although most U.S. theologians are 
somewhat reluctant to openly challenge 
traditional church views on the indis- 
solubility of marriage and the sinfulness 
of premarital sex, there is some support 
for these proposals. Says Dr. Edward 
Craig Hobbs of Berkeley's Episcopal 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific: 
“Something like trial marriage would be 
vastly superior to our present system, 
which is marriage, divorce and remar- 
riage.” In addition Dr. Robert Lee of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary ar- 
gues that since “intercourse during en- 
gagement is becoming standard,” the 
time of betrothal, in effect, “has become 
a trial marriage.” 

Paying an Indemnity. Another theo- 
logian intrigued by the idea of trial mar- 
riages is William Hamilton of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, one of the 
leading “Death-of-God” thinkers, who 
suggests that a betrothal period in which 
sexual relations are licit would actually 
be in accord with the marital patterns 
that prevailed in the time of Christ. Un- 
der early Jewish custom, couples who 
became betrothed often lived as man 
and wife, without being required to en- 
ter permanent marriage. By this custom, 
if either party objected to formalizing 
the union, it could be dissolved by a 
religious court 

A majority of Christian thinkers, 
however, see plenty of problems that 
would be created by trial marriages— 
and they are not about to approve them 
Hamilton, for example, admits that 
“kids today are really committing them- 
selves. Trial marriage just sounds too 
cool.” Dean John Coburn of Massachu- 
setts’ Episcopal Theological School asks: 
“How can two people trust one another 
on a temporary basis? Marriage is a 
total commitment, and trial marriage is 
a contradiction in terms.” Some other 
critics suggest that in trial liaisons that 
fail, the psychological damage done 
might be almost as anguishing as that 
caused in a divorce. Even theologians 
who concede the inadequacy of church 
tradition on sex warn that take-it-or- 
leave-it unions do violence to the basic 
concept of sexual mating, which is sym- 
bolic of what should be a deep-rooted 
personal encounter. 
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can solve money problems in 131 countries 2 


International bankers at the First 


That’s why so many businessmen come to The First 
National Bank of Chicago to work out transactions all 
over the world with our international bankers, Dick 
Thomas, Frank Goodhue and their associates. 

The First also has a new branch in Frankfurt, a branch 
in London, a representative office in Tokyo and The 
First Chicago International Banking Corporation in 
New York. In addition, we have correspondent banks 
all over the world. 

Recently, we established an International Services 





Division to assist our domestic customers in their inter- 
national transactions. The officers of this group work 
closely with their associates in our unique, industry- 
oriented commercial lending divisions. They work to- 
gether to approach your problems with a thorough 
knowledge of international financing and the financial 
complexities of your industry. 

No matter where your business is, or what you do, 
youll find men at The First who specialize in your 
special problems. Call Area Code 312—FR 2-6800 today. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Chicago * New York * London * Frankfurt * Tokyo 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


















These things may keep you from 


It isn’t king size. 


Remember compact cars? They were 
the small family cars that became popu- 
lar in the *60"s. Then Detroit got the idea 
that more is better and came out with 
“super-sized” versions that weren't popu- 
lar with anybody. 

Volvo is still a popular car. Because 
it’s still what it started out to be. A com- 
pact family car. It’s bigger and sturdier 
than an economy car, but not as big and 
cumbersome as the typical family car. 

A Volvo provides comfort for two big 
adults in front, three small adults in back, 
If you keep the adults out, three children 
will fit in back with room to squirm. 


It isn’t the softest riding 
car around. 


If you’re accustomed to the soft, float- 


buying a Volvo. 


ing ride of a Detroit car, you'll think the 
Volvo ride leaves something to be desired. 
It does and it doesn’t. Exceptional road 
holding cars always ride firm instead of 
mushy. Volvo is an exceptional road hold- 
ing car. 


The steering takes some 
getting used to. 


The Volvo steering wheel has very lit- 
tle play in it. Turn it and the car responds. 
Instantly. 

This may startle you at first. But most 
high-performance cars steer this way be- 
cause it gives the driver a truer feel of the 
car, better control over it. 


It looks like what it is. A car. 


There's not much we can do to explain 
away the looks of the Volvo except to say 
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that our stylists didn’t have the last word 
in building it. Our engineers did. 


The price seems high for 
a compact. 


At first blush $2655* does look like a 
lot. But most of the extras that add up to 
a shock on other cars are standard on a 
Volvo. 

They're there because they should be 
there: Individual bucket seats that adjust 
nine ways to fit your body; over-the- 
shoulder safety belts in front; washable, 
long wearing vinyl upholstery through- 
out; electric 2-speed windshield wipers 
and washers; fully synchronized 4-speed 
stick shift transmission; dual carburetors; 
disc brakes in front; wide tread, high 
speed whitewall tires and even the under- 
coating are included in the price. 


ne 





buying faything else. 


it'll last longer than the 
payment book. 


It takes about three years to go through 
a payment book. It takes about eleven 
years to go through a Volvo. 

That eleven years, incidentally, is 
based on the average life of a Volvo in 
Sweden where there are no speed limits 
on the highways, where there are over 
70,000 miles of unpaved roads, where 
driving is virtually a national pastime. 

Here in America, where it’s easier be- 
ing a car, a Volvo should hold up even 
longer. 

It’s already made quite an impression 
on people who make a living knowing 
about cars. Road & Track magazine, this 
year, named Volvo one of the seven best 
cars in the world. Along with Cadillac, 
Rolls-Royce and Mercedes-Benz. 


It doesn’t need tuneups 
between tuneups. 


The Volvo engine doesn’t even have an 
automatic choke. It has a simple old- 
fashioned manual choke that won't go 
haywire on you. Which is indicative of 
the entire Volvo engine. It’s built on the 
common sense theory that a simple en- 
gine is a dependable engine. 


“MANUFACTURER UGGESTEO META #ICE, CAST COAST F.O.E 


F AND WEST COAST P.0.E. SLIOMTLY HIGHER. SEE THE YELLOW PAGES F« 


As Sports Car Graphic magazine wrote, 


.Project Volvo came off the dynamo- 
meter at the Autolite Test Facility after 
one of the most severe tests we have ever 
put a Project engine through. Perhaps the 
foremost bit of education we acquired 
was learning that the Volvo B-18 engine 
is one of the most, if not THE most, re- 
liable, rugged and unbreakable car en- 
gines being built today.” 


It takes you 20% further on 
every gallon of gas you buy. 


If you own a regular size family car, 
you're lucky (very lucky) to get 20 miles 
io the gallon. If you own a Volvo you'll 
get 25 miles to the gallon. Even with auto- 
matic transmission, 

A little thing, perhaps, but in a year it 
should save you enough to pay for oil and 
filter changes, lubrications and antifreeze 
for the year. Compliments of Volvo. 


If you’re a Sunday driver, 
Volvo will make a 
Monday through Saturday 
driver out of you, too. 


When a car is miserly on gas you hard- 
ly expect it to be liberal on performance. 
Which leaves us with a paradox on our 
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hands. Volvos are quite liberal on per- 
formance, 

A Volvo will run away from every 
other compact in its class and some cars 
that ure out of its class, 

Competition drivers have won more 
speed and endurance races with Volvos 
than any other compact ever made. 


But you don’t have to drive a 
Volvo fast to enjoy it. 
Just sit in it. 


Its chair-high bucket seats are con- 
toured to fit your body. Turn a knob and 
you change the angle of the backrest. 
Turn another knob and you change the 
firmness of the backrest. Turn a screw 
and you change the angle of the seat cush- 
ion to fit your thighs. Flick a handle and 
you move forward and backward (not the 
usual six inches, but nine inches). And if 
that doesn’t do it, you can even raise or 
lower the seats 

Industrial Design magazine calls the 
Volvo seats an “orthopedic delight.” 

Our owners simply call them great. 

All in all, it’s an honest car at an hon- 
est price 

It’s also the biggest selling imported 
compact car in America today. evorvo, ine. 
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Peer’s Passions 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 356 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $7.95. 


As a young scholar just out of Cam- 
bridge at the turn of the century, Ber- 
trand Russell confronted a baffling co- 
nundrum. On one side of a piece of paper 
was written: “The statement on the oth- 
er side of this paper is false.” On the 
other side it read: “The statement on the 
other side of this paper is false.” 

The 3rd Earl Russell, now 94, pre- 
sents a psychological conundrum of a 
similar order. Renowned mathemati- 
cian, logician, philosopher and Nobel 
prizewinner, he writes English with all 
the precision and lucidity of which the 
language is capable. Yet for all its clari- 
ty and wit, the first volume, instantly 
acclaimed in England as a classic, leaves 
unresolved problems of character. To 
some, he is a crypto-mystic, to others, a 
heartless brain. Most recently he has be- 
come an excessively emotional organizer 
of peace marches who mouths anti- 
American propaganda drivel. 

Great Winds. Each page in Lord 
Russell’s autobiography disputes what is 
on the other side. He combined a rigor- 
ous skeptical rationalism with a natu- 
rally religious temperament. He was a 
rich aristocrat in the days when a peer 
was a peer, but became an “internation- 
al socialist” and pacifist—exhibiting the 
gift of naiveté that he possesses in such 
abundance today. Earlier, having be- 
come a teetotaler to please his wife, he 
had taken up drinking again because 
“the King took the pledge during the 
First War. His motive was to facilitate 
the killing of Germans, and it therefore 
seemed as if there must be some connec- 
tion between pacifism and alcohol.” 

Trying to resolve the contradiction of 
his heart and mind, Russell has found 
words of some nobility: “Three passions 
have governed my life: the longing for 
love, the search for knowledge, and un- 
bearable pity for the suffering of man- 
kind. These passions, like great winds, 
have blown me in a wayward course, 
over a deep ocean of anguish, reaching 
to the very verge of despair.” 

Dotty Aunt. Bertie was born destined 
for great things, but what things? 
Grandfather Lord John Russell had 
been Prime Minister, and his mother 
was a Stanley—one of a rich and titled 
tribe that took a hand more than once in 
governing England. His father, Lord 
Amberley, was a freethinker; his mother 
an even freer one. They died in Bertie’s 
infancy, leaving him to be brought up 
by two atheist tutors. Mother had been 
sleeping with one of them, but on the 
highest principles: poor fellow was a tu- 
bercular, and it was then thought that he 
should have no children; still, Lady Am- 
berley felt that he should not have to do 
without sex merely because of this. 

The Russells and Stanleys snatched 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL AT 34 
On a wayward course... 


Bertie from the godless guardians and 
placed him in care of his grandmother, 
Lady Russell, who had been a lady in 
waiting to Queen Victoria and was a 
Scotch Presbyterian of dour principles. 
Bertie was judged too sickly for school 
(actually he was strong as a horse) and 
was sketchily educated at home by tu- 
tors or a slightly dotty aunt. He had no 
way of Knowing until much later that he 
was one of the cleverest littke boys who 
ever lived. 

Puck & Pan. He arrived at Cambridge 
with a scholarship at Trinity. “A shy 
prig,” is his own description; too shy to 
ask where the toilets were, he walked to 
the one at the railway station, At Trin- 
ity, dons were gargling grace in two al- 
ternate systems of Latin pronunciation: 
the junior dean had to be eased out 
because, though his sermons were elo- 
quent, he had become crippled by syphi- 
lis and had raped his daughter. The mas- 
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AT 89 
... over an ocean of anguish. 


ter was another kind of monster—a 
snob. Yet this cloister now housed some 
of the brightest spirits of the age. 

Russell had come to the university in 
the hope of meeting the most brilliant of 
his contemporaries, It was some time be- 
fore he found out that he already had 
done so: they were his immediate circle 
of friends, including the three Trevel- 
yans, poet, historian and scholar; Lytton 
Strachey, J. M. Keynes, and the philoso- 
pher G. M. Moore. 

Russell was not awed. At the age of 
two he had said of Robert Browning, a 
man who had stayed to dinner: “Why 
doesn’t that man stop talking?” and later 
withstood the awful eye of Prime Minis- 
ter Gladstone as the original Grand Old 
Man asked after dinner: “This is very 
good port they have given me, but why 
have they given it to me in a claret 
glass?” After unanswerable questions 
like that, Bertie developed the confi- 
dence he needed to decide that New- 
ton’s calculus was “a tissue of fallacies” 
and to begin his historic collaboration 
with Alfred North Whitehead, his senior 
in college. That resulted, after ten years” 
labor, in the publication of Principia 
Mathematica, named after Newton's 
great work, which in many respects it 
superseded. Almost as soon as the bulky 
manuscript had been trundled to the 
university printer in a handcart, young 
Bertic—Puck, Pan, Pythagoras and Peer 
—found himself famous, acclaimed as 
a philosophic genius throughout the civ- 
ilized world and a master of clarity in 
the higher regions of human thought. 

In Series. Such achievements did not 
daunt the contradictions in his person- 
ality. Against the theoretical wisdom of 
his 1929 paean, Marriage and Morals, 
must be set the preposterous practice of 
his own love life—a comedy more ap- 
parent to the reader than to the author, 
He was a puritan possessed of, or by, a 
powerful sexual nature. He tells about 
his industrious masturbation—at 94, he 
should surely allow himself to forget 
what he was doing at 15—and of the 
first time he fell in love, presumably 
with someone other than himself. His 
unhappy choice was Alys Pearsall Smith, 
who came from a family of rich émigré 
Philadelphia Quakers. She used the 
Friends’ virtue of truth-telling as a cozy 
cover for natural malice. It was years 
before he found this out. 

There followed a succession of pas- 
sionate love affairs in which he was 
faithful—but only, as a mathematician 
might put it, in series. First there was 
Lady Ottoline Morrell; then an unnamed 
American, who later went mad. The 
recitation of these disasters seems can- 
did enough, but it is the explications 
that Bertie strews like rosemary on their 
cold beds that do not seem right. One 
would like to have heard their side of 
the bed story. 

Darkening Sky. What remains un- 
dimmed, despite his present sad decline, 
is Russell's glorious intellectual history 
and his talent for what a pre-Freudian 
age called passionate friendship with 
men, some of them as great as himself 
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This year 
_ our policy owners 


will share the biggest 
dividend package ever. 


It's no surprise package. 


We've been declaring annual 
dividends for well over a century. 
And every single year for quite a 
while, our dividend package has 
kept getting bigger. 


Needless to say, this pleases our 
millions of policy owners. That's 
because we're a mutual company— 
we have no stockholders and pay 
dividends to our policy owners only. 


Take this year, for instance. Thanks to 
record-high dividends, the cost of 

our life insurance to millions of policy 
owners is lower than it’s ever been 
And the kind of service our Agents 
can give you is like a bonus on 

top of the dividend. 









Why not wrap up your family's 
financial security with a good sound 
company like New York Life? 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 


A ul es, Pe sion Plans 














‘T have not yet, 
indeed, 


thought of a remedy 


fOr MUXUTY 666 ooo 


116 


‘T am not sure that in a great state it is capable of a 


remedy; nor that the evil is in itself always so great 
as It is represented, 


“Suppose we include in the definition of luxury 
all unnecessary expense, and then Ict us consider 
whether laws to prevent such ¢ xpense are possible to 
be executed in a great country, and whether, if they 
could be executed, our people generally would be 
happier, or even richer. 


“Is nor the hope of being one day able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to labour and in- 
dustry? 


“May not luxury, therefore, produce more than 
it consumes, if, without such a spur, people would 
be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent? To this purpose | remember a circum- 
stance. 

“The skip per of a shallop, employed between 
Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us some 
small service, for which he refused to be paid. My 
wife, understanding that he had a daughter, sent 
her a present of a new-fashioned c: ap. 


“Three years after, this skipper being at my 
house with an old farmer of C ape May, his passen- 
ger, he mentioned the cap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleased with it 


‘But’ (said he) ‘it proved a dear cap to our 
congregation,’ 
: I low so? se 


‘When my d: 1ughter appeared with it at meet- 
ing, it was so much admired, thar all the girls re- 
solved to get such caps from Philadelphia, and my 
wife and | computed that the whole could not 
have cost less than a hundred pounds. 


“True’, (said the farmer) ‘but you do not tell 
all the story. I think the cap was nevertheless an 
advantage to us; for it was the first thing that Put 
our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale ; 
Philadelphia, that they might have whecewidal 
to buy caps and ribbons there; and you know that 
ued, and ts likely to con- 
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Original wood engrav ing by Bernard Brussel-Smith 


tinue and increase to a much greater value, and 
answer better purposes.’ 

“Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this 
little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were 
made happier by havir ng fine caps, but the Phila 
delphians by the supply of warm mittens.’ 


“Poor Richard” put his finger on this simple key to 
anc \panding economy over 200 years ago. So, isn’t it 
strange to find people—well-mear ung people—in this 
country today who still frown on the luxuries most 
of us work to enjoy? They want the government 
to restrict the broad range of products and services 
in the marketplace. And to cut back on advertising 
because it makes people want things they don’t need. 


Don’t need? Well, of course, no little girl needs 
a bow in her hair. Yer, Mary Murphy will forever 
top off the apple of her eve with a ribbon. And 
where would the ribbon factories be without her? 
And the ribbon clerks? 


It is just this very human desire to add the little 
frills to our living that has created our jobs and our 
prosperity . the ribbon factories and automobile 
factories aid television factories. ..and the most 
dynamic economy in man’s history. Shouldn’t we 
be careful about how we tinker with the forces that 
have created all this? Because the sir nple, troubling 
truth is, nobody knows for sure how far you can 
regulate our economy without damaging it. 


Magazine Publishe IS 2 Assoc iation 
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by flying Northwest to Tok 


Mission in Tokyo? 


Our distinguished diplomat saved himself 8 t 


Fly there on Northwest Orient 
and save up to 8 hours. 


8 hours faster. Just like clockwork 

You have to rush off to Tokyo. To meet Then 
with Cabinet Ministers. Or talk with manu plished hop Northwest back home 
facture trade agreement We'll save you up to 8 hours on your return 
And you have to leave immediately! flight, too 

No problem ervations, just call your travel 

Northwest is al ady. We'll put you agent or Northwest Orient 
on one of our direct flights. (From Chicago 
Detroit, Cleveland, or Minneapolis/St 
Paul.) So you fly straight to Tokyo 
with no changing planes 

No going out of your way, either 

Your Northwest flight will take you 


The word comes through 


‘ when your mission is accom- 
Northwest's routes are the shortest and fastest 


Or sign a ne 


Straight across to Japan (instead of via the 
mid-Pacific). So you'll get to Tokyo up to 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FAN-JET AIRLINE 





(he writes to Joseph Conrad as to “a star 
seen from the bottom of a well”). His 
book is the last witness to a great age. 


_ Lancersroséis ! 
unique table wine. sae ati beak tik teste ond soe 


° ® seemed the most graced and fortunate 

We import it men alive; their talent, wit and intellec- 
* " 
ina crock so you 


tual energy sparkled in the darkening 
sky of history, and if they enjoyed privi- 
lege, their moral concern justified it 
Faith, hope and charity ruled the minds 


+ mi ke iti f th lendid skeptics, but i 
0 lese splendid skeptics, bul in a mo- 
wont mista e It} ment all would be ie Philosophers 
for champagne 
. a 


and poets would die in Flanders, and 
Russell himself would sit in jail as a con- 
scientious objector, laughing his head off 
over Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victo- 
rians until a warder came along to re- 
mind him of his responsibilities: prison 
was not supposed to be a joke. If only 
Bertie could have foreseen that he 
would live on to become the last and 
most eminent Victorian of them all. 


Against the Tide 


THE FISH CAN SING by Halldér Lax- 
ness, translated by Magnus Magnusson. 
286 pages. Crowell. $5.95 


Iceland, a few generations ago, was 
hardly more than a storybook land ruled 
by the Danes—a seafarer’s outpost cut 





Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can adrift from the rest of civilization, Dan- 
tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it delions and buttercups grew on the turf 
chilled. With anything. Any time. roofs of cottages. Even hens’ eggs tasted 


of fish. The people seemed dour, except 
when drunk on words or alcohol, and 
VINTAGE WINES CO., DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN, INC.,N.Y., N.Y the only way that one could effectively 


insult a native was to call him a Dane. 
‘A RK Dc 
i wee = 


It is this period that is warmly evoked 

by Novelist Halldér Laxness, 64, who 

won the 1955 Nobel Prize for such 
works as Independent People, a story of 
immemorial peasant life, and Salka Val- 

Who cares if he’s up to his neck in a_ liest outposts. Offering a choice of conduct ka, a sociological study of corruption, 

rice paddy, six thousand miles from home? to our servicemen in overcrowded cities lust and politics in an Icelandic fishing 

Who cares what he does, when his ship and camp towns here and overseas village. In most of his later novels. Lax- 

comes in to that teeming foreign port? Remember, civilian-supported USO de- ip 

You care, when you give to USO. Because pends entirely on your contribution to your 

USO is there, bringing the grateful hand- local United Fund or Community Chest. 

clasp from home to faraway places. Bring- Give, because USO is there, wn 

ing entertainment and laughter to ourlone- only if you care! a, 







ness seems to be reliving incidents from 
his own past. In this book, his narrator 
is a boy named Alfgrim, who was born 














HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Melting the ice with song. 
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Familiar, 

4 . 
Foreign 
and Near 
Living drama 
stirs the blood at 
Stratford's 
world-famed annual 
Festival. It’s just 
one of the 
ways Ontario is 
so excitingly different. 
A less-crowded 
land. Steeped 
in British traditions. 
Naturally blessed, 
yet with bright lively 
cities. And, this 
year, all agog with 
Canada's Centennial 
celebrations. 
Join us, won't you? 
We're within 
easy reach. But first, 
let us send you 
our beautiful book. 52 
pages of full-colour 
pictures and detailed 
text reveal the 
vibrant spirit of 
Ontario .. . Land of 
Great Adventure 
Vacations. Just write: 
Department of 
Tourism & 
Information, Room 34, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


ONTARIO 


Canada 
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After coffee... | 
enjoy Benedictine 










éeneédictine 


La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


r R 





Nothing so flatters your guests 
as serving them Benedictine. 
For there is only one 
Benedictine—the noble 
after-dinner liqueur made 

for over 400 years at 

Fecamp, France—the world’s 
most distinguished liqueur. 
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; Panhandle Eastern 
: in 1966 


A report on Growth 
in Natural Gas 


% 
r 
% 
a 
1966 1965 
Operating Revenues $287 Million $263 Million 
Net Income $37 Million $35.2 Million 
Earnings Per Share $2.54 $2.41 
Annual Gas Sales 829 Billion 755 Billion 
cubic feet cubic feet 
Panhandle Eastern and its principal subsidiary, Trunkline Gas 
Company at Houston, are primarily engaged in the transmission 
‘ and sale of natural gas to more than 100 utility and municipal dis- 
4 tribution systems in 12 states and Canada. Oil and gas explora- 
ee tion and production activities are carried on by another subsidiary, 
Anadarko Production Company at Fort Worth. Helium for use in 
j space, industrial, and scientific activities is produced by affiliate, 
National Helium Corporation. 
To learn more about the world of Panhandle Eastern write for 
: the 37th Annual Report to Stockholders which is now available. 


~ Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 


( 
"« Trunkline Gas Company 


One Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10005 
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When a baby 
is born in Denver 


Bicep ep, 





..-and the 
waiting room’s 
in Da Nang 


Who breaks the news to Father? We do— 
and we'll track him to his jungle bivouac 
to do it. Bringing home just a little closer 
is a Red Cross specialty. Just one of the 
many services your Red Cross performs 
that helps to brighten the lives of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. We need your 
support. The American Red Cross. 


help 
us 


near Reykjavik as the 20th century 
dawned. His mother, a young woman 
bound for America, had paused in Brek- 
kukot at the friendly cottage of Bjorn, a 
fisherman, and there gave birth to her 
child. Then she went on her way: as the 
book says in the terse language of the 
sagas, “she is now out of this story.” 

Netted Lumpfish. There were seldom 
empty beds in Bjorn’s household: va- 
grants and strays of all sorts wandered 
in and out. One such stray was Gardar 
Holm, who had the loudest voice in Rey 
kjavik, and who accordingly was sent 
to Copenhagen to become a singer. An- 
other was a woman from across the 
island who came to Bjorn’s cottage to 
die because her own children “would 
never expect me to be so unkind as to 
die before their eyes.” 

Alfgrim grows up regarding Bjorn 
and his wife as his grandparents. It is a 
lively existence—going out at dawn with 
Bjorn to net lumpfish, playing in the 
nearby churchyard, lending a hand and 
his voice at funerals and, above all, 
skirmishing with such terrifying girls as 
Blaer, the choirmaster’s daughter, and 
little Miss Gudmunsen, with her red 
gloves and fiery temper. When at last he 
is ready to cross the sea to the university 
in Denmark, his shawled “grandmother” 
says: “If you should meet a poor old 
woman like me anywhere in the world, 
give her my greetings.” 

Shared Zest. Author Laxness admits 
that he is a rarity in Iceland: an enthu- 
siast. His passions have carried him into 
and out of both the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Communist Party. His 
politics appear rarely in his books, but 
his poetry often. In this novel, Laxness 
touches with song the most unlikely 
events, from Jon of Skagi’s self-appoint- 
ment as custodian of the town lavatory 
to a great debate that raged in Iceland 
about whether the establishment of bar- 
bershops should be permitted. As a 
storyteller, Laxness shares with Brazil's 
Jorge Amado (TiME, May 28, 1965) an 
infectious zest for the eccentricities of 
ordinary people and a genial affection 
for those resolute fish in humankind 
who dare to swim against the tide. 


Yes, Sire 


KING COHN by Bob 
pages. Putnam. $6.95 


Thomas. 381 


Gazing at the miles of neighboring 
urban sprawl and walking through the 
TV treadmills of Desilu and Warner's, 
the casual visitor to Hollywood will find 
it difficult to believe that it was once the 
habitat of Cro-Magnon man. His name 
was Harry Cohn, president and produc- 
tion head at Columbia Studios, and he 
flourished during the movies’ Pleisto- 
cene epoch—circa A.D, 1930-58—sub- 
sisting on the backbones of executives 
and the egos of movie stars. When he 
died in 1958, more than 2,000 people 
turned out for his funeral, prompting 
Red Skelton to compose the most quot- 
ed epitaph in movie history: “It only 
proves what they always say—give the 











HARRY COHN 
Rival to Rumpelstiltskin. 


public something they want to see and 
they'll come out for it.” 

After Cohn’s funeral, other obituaries 
were added: “He was a song plugger and 
a louse,” said Comedian Lou Holtz. “He 
never learned how to live,” said Samuel 
Goldwyn. “He was,” said Hedda Hop- 
per, “a sadistic son of a bitch.” 

Wide Screen. Clearly, a man who 
can inspire such passion needs a tough- 
minded and sensitive biographer; in- 
stead he has Bob Thomas, 45, Holly- 
wood reporter for the Associated Press, 
whose prose style seems derived largely 
from the wide-screen Hollywood nov- 
els of Harold Robbins. Nevertheless, 
Cohn was one of the last of the great 
movie despots, in whom absolute pow- 
er and abysmal ignorance were fused, 
and he left behind a body of anec- 
dotes that are worth examination. 

At a writers’ conference, for exam- 
ple, Cohn once bawled out his staff for 
creating an anachronism in an Arabian 
Nights fantasy. “It's all through this 
script, goddammit!” he complained, 
“You've got ‘em all saying ‘Yes, siree.” ” 
The producer read the offending page 
on Cohn’s desk. “But, Harry,” he ex- 
plained, “that’s ‘Yes, sire.” 

In a more benign mood, he once 
wooed a prospective screenwriter: “I'll 
do anything for you. You can’t sleep 
with your wife any more? You're crazy 
about a starlet? I'll let you take her 
down to Stage Eight, and I'll stand out- 
side and guard the door.” 

When he found that his first wife 
could not have a baby, he selected a mi- 
nor actress, had her struck from the 
payroll, then came to her apartment 
with an offer that rivals Rumpelstilts- 
kin’s: “I would like you to have a child 
by me. On the day you are certified to 
be pregnant, I will put $75,000 in a 
bank under your name. On the day the 
child is delivered to me, our relationship 
The proposal was turned 
down. Cohn restored the girl to her 
job—and never spoke to her again. 

It was not the first time that the 


is over. 
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You make the excuses. 
We'll send the roses. 


It’s our easy way out 
for forgetful sons and detained 
husbands. Two very practical, 
and exclusive services 
called FTD and Teleflora. 
There’s no reason to hide it. 
We’re sentimental. We have more 
florists in more places fashioning 
corsages, bouquets and nosegays 


than any other credit card. (Over 


18,000, in 50 different states.) 

Here’s how our Easy-Way- 
Out-Plan works. Just pick up 
the phone, and tell our man your 
wife’s favorite flowers. From 
there on, you’ve got it wired. 

Actually, solving problems 
is a specialty of ours. Witness: 
we sive you more gas stations 
and brands of gas than any 
other credit card. We give you 
the personal check-cashing 
and traveler’s check privileges 
of our worldly half brother, 
First National City Bank, 
in more than 300 branches, 
in 46 countries, on 5 continents 
around the world. 

And just for fun, we give you 
the most carefully selected list of 
eating places, specialty shops and 
hostelries you can find including 
a very special arrangement 
with 76 famous Hilton and 
Statler-Hilton Hotels and Inns 
around the world. 


AFFILIATE OF FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, 





One other thing. We give your 
wife a credit card of her own. 

It costs just half what yours does. 
And it’s pink (to remind her 
of your roses). 

Isn’t it about time you picked 
up an application at one of our 
160,000 associates? Better yet, 

9 drop usa 
© | line at 3460 


2) Wilshire Blvd., 
q42 318 579 6 Los Angeles, 
Jon ¢ JOKMSON JR Calif. 90054. 





Ca 


(kart’ blonsh’) The accepted card with 
the pronounced difference. 





OPERATION SECOND CHANCE 


A special summer 

program for the high school 
graduate who wants to go to 
college but whose grades 
were too low 



















































Educators call the student we 
want an “underachiever.” His 
grade average was about “C” and 
he ranked in the lower half of 
uis class. Ordinarily, he would 
not be admitted to Huntington 
College or to most other accred- 
ited schools of higher education. 
He now realizes the importance 
of a college degree and is willing 
to work harder than he ever has 
before in order to earn it. 


This is his 
second 
chance 


The summer program, June 8&- 
Aug. 2, is designed to give him 
a head start on college. He will 
get all the individual attention he 
needs to learn new study habits 
or to fill in gaps in his basic 
knowledge. By the end of the 
period he, and we, should know 
whether he can make it through 
college, 


We want every boy and girl who 
is serious about college to have 
the chance to attend—regardless 
of race, religion, or previous 
grade average. 


If you know such a student, ask 
him to write for full information. 
If accepted, he or she will pay for 
only about two-thirds of the 
actual cost. As with the regular 
college program, one-third of the 
funds will come from the found- 
ing Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, from the Hunting- 
ton community, and from friends 
from all over the nation. If this 
special program interests you 
and you would like to investigate 
how you might personally sup- 
port it, please write. 


Director, 
Summer Program, 


Huntington College 
Huntington, Indiana 46750 


The liberal arts college 
that emphasizes 


Christian living 
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GREATER SPEED 
HERE 


REQUIRES 
PRECISE CONTROL 


Every five seconds a fast flying jet 
lands somewhere. And comes to a 
controlled stop with the help of 
Hytrol anti-skid braking. A product 
of solid-state electronics and ad- 
vanced hydraulics made by Crane's 
Hydro-Aire Division 

Every U.S.-built commercial jet- 
liner in service today uses Hytrol 
braking systems. When the new 
supersonic jetliners are ready for 
commercial flight, Hytrol braking 
systems stand ready to help them 
land safely and smoothly 

There are Crane products to help 
most businesses move ahead more 
smoothly in this fast moving world, 


Leakproof, fireproof pumps for mis- 
sile fuels. Motor-operated valves to 
open and close pipelines miles 
away. Water treatment equipment to 
purify water supplies, treat indus- 
trial water and recover valuable 
chemicals 

Anything that flows can be con- 
trolled. No matter whether it flows 
as fluid or gas, in a pipeline or in 
advanced hydraulics. What matters 
is safe and profitable flow control 
For that, try Crane 


300 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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| King’s edicts were defied. He was sur- | 
rounded by jesters, many of them devas- 
Ever s h tating. Once, at the climax of a dressing 
notice OW down, an alcoholic actor, Warren Hy- 
wh d mer, urinated on Cohn’s immaculate 
en pro ucts desk. Hymer was banished from Colum- 
e h bia. The desk was burned. 

compete wit Writer Herman J. Mankiewicz once 
h listened to Cohn brag: “When I'm alone 
ot er, in a projection room, | have a foolproof 
device for judging whether a picture is 
good or bad, If my fanny squirms, it’s 
bad. If my fanny doesn’t squirm, it’s 
good. It’s as simple as that.” There was a 
momentary silence: then Mankiewicz 
abruptly terminated his employment: 
“Imagine—the whole world wired to 

Harry Cohn’s behind!” 

Nevertheless, there was something in- 
stinctive about Cohn’s fancy, if not his 
fanny. He respected talent. and he suc- 
ceeded in getting some of Hollywood's 


YEARS OF 
CHAMPAGNE 


best people to work for him. Leo B . ¥ 
McCarey, Robert Rossen, Frank Capra EHIND 


Every Borrie 


and George Stevens directed his films; 
Humphrey Bogart, Jack Lemmon, Wil- 
liam Holden, Cary Grant, Irene Dunne, 
Claudette Colbert and Judy Holliday 


acted in them. And some of Cohp’s + () Y 

features are classics: /1 Happened One OF U R 

Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, All the 

King's Men, Born Yesterday. B y r 
Monster Misery. How could such a RANDY 

vulgarian be capable of producing good 

movies? Some of Cohn’s detractors re- That our brandy bottle is 

ply with the old saw about flowers - 4 : ; ; 

springing from dunghills. Author Thom- shaped like a champagne 

as conversely believes that Cohn’s bottle is no coincidence. We 

toughness was merely an act to keep his , sect cs aie 5 oie Ba ia ta 

vulnerability and sensitivity from show- follow many of the practices 

ing. The truth probably lies somewhere in making brandy that we do 

between. Cohn was a merchant. He in champagne, including two 


made more than his share of shoddy | e: eee ate 
products: the Blondie series. Boston that are most important: We 
Blackie, Crime Doctor. But the B pic- use champagne grapes, and 
tures earned profits and gave Columbia we age the brandy in Eastern 
a chance to trade up, It meant acquiring P rk: . 
quality merchandise, and often Cohn white oak casks. This explains 
paid the top wholesale price to get it. the character of our product: 
_ But the price that others paid to work sound and mellow. 

for him could be measured only in mis- 
ery. They were not the only losers: like 
most dictators, Cohn eventually dehu- 
manized himself by dehumanizing his KorBEL BRANDY 
subjects. Despite Biographer Thomas’ 
cosmetic job, the outlines of the monster 
cannot be missed. In the new Holly- 
wood, Cohn’s kind of vulgarity can still 
be found—but not his kind of power. 
The absence of that power has made 
moviemakers’ lives a lot better. The iro- 
ny is that the same can seldom be said 
for their pictures. 





Ways of Love 


A SPORT AND A PASTIME by James 
Salter. 191 pages. Doubleday. $4.50. 





France's no-longer-new New Novel- 
ists have found few imitators in the U.S. 
James Salter, 40, is one of the excep- 





Write for our free booklet that tells tions. His model seems to be Alain 

how competition makes things better. Robbe-Grillet, who labors in his books 

see rma to “construct a space and time purely 

mers alae mental, that of a dream or memory.” KORBEL FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES AND 80 PROOF BRANDY 
New York, N.Y.10017, SZ Perhaps in tribute, Salter sets his third F. KORBEL AND BROS. INC. GUERNEVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE OLDER. CLASSIC METHOD OF 
MAKING CHAMPAGNE 








The old blacksmith shop, built in 1862; it’s still at the Korbel winery, 
75 miles north of San Francisco, near Guerneville, Calif. 


THE YEARS OF EXCITEMENT The wines rest, in a state of moderate ex- | 
I citement, in white oak casks for as much as 
t takes many years of excitement for Korbel — three years. Then into the champagne bottles 
Champagne to produce one memorable, and, they go. Here they ferment naturally, the 
we trust, exciting occasion for you. excitement increasing all the while because 
Your dictionary defines fermentation as excite- of the champagne yeast we add. For as long 
ment; unrest. (It also offers other wordier and as three additional years, the champagne fer- 
duller definitions of fermentation, but ~, ments in the very same bottle from which 
excitement serves very well.) you pour the culmination of our efferves- 
You see, Korbel Champagne begins cent efforts. 
with fine wines, pressed from champagne This is the older, classic method of 
grapes grown on the hills surrounding our making champagne. It’s the only way 
winery, up here by the Russian River, in Korbel Champagne has ever been made, 
northern California. for over 100 years. 











Naturally Fermented in the Bottle You Buy. 


= KorBEL | 
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KORBEL FINE OLD CLASSIC CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE sec * Extra Dry Brut « Natural « Pink « Sparkling Burgundy F. Korbel and Bros., , Guerneville, Calif 
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book in France. His subject is the love 
affair between Anne-Marie Costallat, an 
18-year-old who looks like a child but 
eats like a dock hand, and young Phillip 
Dean, a Yale dropout who has been 
wandering through Europe with “that 
touch of indolence and occasional lux- 
ury that comes only from having real 
resources.” 

The affair is viewed, or rather voy- 
cured, by an unnamed narrator. In the 
hazy New-Novel fashion, the exact lo- 
cale is uncertain: it may be Autun, or it 
may be Auxerre. And the events de- 
scribed may have happened or they may 
have been invented. As the narrator puts 
it: “L see myself as an agent provocateur 
or a double agent, first on one side 
that of truth—and then on the other.” 





This is our outdoor advertising 


SCOTTS, the grass people, makers of TURF BUILDER 
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ambassadors? 


It’s in your power to send their words abroad. Your $5 sends 
John F Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage, Charnwood’s admirable 
biography of Lincoln, and other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most good. You may also choose to send 
other cartons of 10 outstanding books in a variety of subject 
areas — understanding America, history, learning English, 
science, books for children, and literature. Ed Murrow started 
BOOKS USA “to help close the book gap.” President Johnson 
says: “I urge all Americans to give BOOKS USA their gen- 
erous support.” 


Answer the President's appeal: Send food for thought—send 
book cartons abroad in your name. 


Send your $5 (or more) to: 


BOOKS U.S.A. 
Box 1960-C, Washington, D. C. 20013. 
Contributions are tax deductible, 











JAMES SALTER 
A splintering of crystal fragments. 


He is also a shadowless personality, in- 
ept in his love life. Thus, to compensate 
for his own inadequacies, he exaggerates 
Dean's qualities almost to the point of 
inventing a new character; he fears his 
creation as he must fear “all men who 
are successful in love.” 

This curiously distilled method of sto- 
rytelling proves effective and makes 
something lyrical of a rather common- 
place romance, Dream-walking, the 
reader follows the narrator and his lov- 
ers through a lightly perfumed garden 
of erotic nuances. The encounters of 
Dean and Anne-Marie seem to require 
not reading but sensing, as if the touch 
of the eye were almost too much for 
reality, And when at last the dream 
breaks, it is not with a shatter but a si- 
lent splintering of crystal fragments. 

A West Pointer who served twelve 
years in the U.S. Air Force, Salter came 
late to fiction. “I was not always a writ- 
er,” he says, “but perhaps I was always 
becoming one.” There are bestselling 
novelists who could learn from this cool 
and quiet book. 
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Memo from a pharaoh 


Because of books and the libraries that preserved them, we know what men thought and felt about 
the important questions almost from the beginning of writing. The dedicated professional librarians 
of today are providing the same kind of link from us to our descendants. Rand McNally has a special 
link with libraries. We publish textbooks, nonfiction, and children’s books, and print and bind books 
of all kinds, including encyclopedias, for other publishers. 


RAND McCNALLY & PUBLISHERS, BOOK MANUFACTURERS, MAPMAKERS 
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This shrewd investor 


paid more than he had to 


for home insurance. 


Better luck next time, shrewd investor. 


Your home is a big investment, right? 
And the more money you spend to in- 
sure it, the more protection you get, 
right? Not necessarily. 

There are lots of companies in the 
home insurance business and rates 


vary all over the place. The fact is, if 


you want the most pro- 
tection for the least 


STATE FARM 


& 


INSURANCE 
* 





money, changing to State Farm next 
time may be the shrewdest move you 
could make. 

With a State Farm Homeowners 
Policy, you get the same value that 
made State Farm the world’s largest 
car insurer. And now it’s made us the 
top company in the sale of home- 
owners policies, too. 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


You get protection from loss by 
fire, burglary, vandalism, tornadoes, 
lawsuits—more kinds of bad luck than 
you'dcaretothink about. And youpay 
dollars less than most companies charge 
for similar coverages. So whether you 
own your home or rent, it'll pay you 
to check with your nearby State Farm 
agent. Be shrewd. Call him today. 


In Texas, savings on State Farm Homeowners Policies have been returned as dividends, In Mississippi, we offer a Comprehensive Owelling Policy similar to our Homeowners Policy, 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


Now, 


dlis- 
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